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Art. I.—The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, anterior 
to the Anglo-Norman Invasion, comprising an Essay on the 
Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, which ob- 
tained the Gold Medal and Prize of the Royal Irish Academy. 
By Gerorce Perriz, R.H. A—V. P.R.I. A. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. 


ie rarely falls to the lot of an Irishman, writing upon 
Irish subjects, to gain such favour from his sce 
men, as Mr. Petrie appears to have gained by this work. 
It has been so well received by all parties, that we trust 
the time has at length come, when Irish literature and art 
can be discussed without that political prejudice which too 
often disgraced them. The work embraces topics of exci- 
ting national interest; for though originally a short essay on 
the Round Towers, read thirteen years ago before the Royal 
Irish Academy, it has now grown into a quarto volume of 
more than 450 pages, comprising, together with copious 
documents on the civilization of Pagan Ireland, historical 
and monumental evidences of Christian Ireland, previous 
to the Norman invasion, never yet published. To most 
— its chief merit will be the discussion on the Round 
owers; but whatever may be the fate of that controversy, 
Mr. Petrie’s name must for ever rank among the first 
of our ecclesiastical historians. On that period of which 
he treats, he combines in his own person excellencies never 
before united; an intimate acquaintance with our written 
history, supported by its collateral but hitherto sadly neg- 
lected evidences, in those churches, monasteries, and other 
monuments of religious art, which have survived more 
than a thousand years. 
Though we knew the temperate and reverent spirit of 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXVII. 1 
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Mr. Petrie’s contributions on Irish matters to some of our 
popular periodicals, though we saw the same spirit in the 
section of the Londonderry Memoir drawn up under his 
care, though his Academical Essays on Tara Hill, Irish 
military architecture, ancient Irish bells, and other objects 
of Irish religious art, had established his fame for candour 
and original research ; yet, when we heard that in his pre- 
sent work he was to speak. of monumental crosses and 
prayers for the dead, of shrines and pilgrimages, of monks 
and legends of the saints, of holy wells and monasteries, 
and ancient Irish religious paintings and sculptures; and 
when we thought of the way in which such subjects have 
generally been discussed by Irish Protestants, we could not 
be sure that he would not let some word escape him unwor- 
thy of the historian, We had no certainty that sacred Ar- 
cheeology would, be treated in Ireland, as it has been in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, even by those who regard it 
merely as a matter of history. But happily, we can say, 
after a diligent study of Mr. Petrie’s work, that except 
on one or two points of fact, of which he gives no proof, 
noe is not a single expression offensive to Catholic 
eeling. 

As it would be absolutely impossible, within the short 
compass of a Review, to give any thing like an adequate 
notion of the various subjects treated with elaborate verbal 
description and artistic illustrations in a work of 500 pages, 
the best that can be done, is to select what is more closely 
connected with the great objects of public curiosity, and of 
Mr. Petrie’s original design—the origin and uses of the 
Round Towers of Ireland. Around those venerable monu- 
ments of the olden times, he has grouped the scattered 
relics of religious art which have escaped the hand of time, 
and political convulsions and pagan and modern barba- 
rism. They are the gleanings of a life nobly devoted to 
the highest purpose that ever animated the human heart ; 
the rescuing from ruin of the religious monuments of his 
en a | land, and the restoration of Ireland’s right to 
as high a rank in the kindred arts, as she confessedly held 
in religious and profane learning. If, therefore, we cannot 
dwell on each of those beautiful crosses that marked the 
graves of our father, with their simple but solemn petition 
of a prayer for the artist or the dead ; if we cannot trace the 
endless variety of form into which Irish piety wrought the 
symbol of faith on the covers of their books, the walls 
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of their churches, and the shrines of the saints; if we can- 
not follow the copious details of a primitive Irish ecclesias- 
tical establishment, with its snow-white oratories, holy 
groves and stone-roofed cells; it is because such subjects 
are too important to be passed over briefly, and afford 
’ ample materials for a separate notice. It would be unjust 

to Mr. Petrie, to compress within a few pages his speci- 
mens of ornamental architecture from Glendaloch, Rahen 
Church, Killaloe, Clonmacnoise, Cong Abbey, Cormac’s 
Chapel, Tuam Cathedral, and other buildings, and it will 
be more useful to our general design to give, at some length, 
the train of evidence by which he proves that from the 
earliest periods the Irish erected stone churches, and of 
course could, if they wished, erect the Round Towers. 
Besides, as many of those plain primitive churches are still 
found in several parts of Helena, where one would least 
expect to find them after the convulsions of centuries, it 
must please many of our readers to have those architec- 
tural peculiarities, by which they can be known and, if 
possible, preserved from ruin. An acquaintance with those 
venerable remains, may help to raise the science ‘of Irish 
ecclesiastical antiquities, to the rank similar subjects have 
attained in other countries in Europe. 

But there is another and a very urgent reason why we 
should confine this notice to the primitive churches and 
round towers. Mr. Petrie holds an opinion opposed to 
Dr. Lanigan, Dr. O’Conor, Moore, Mr. D’ Alton, and 
others whom our public naturally regard as authorities. 
He holds that the towers were built by Irish Christians at 
different periods between the sixth and the twelfth cen- © 
turies, as appendages to their ecclesiastical establishments, 
as belfries and church castles for protection in times of 
danger. As this opinion, however agreeable to the wishes, 
is certainly against the convictions of many of our readers, 
it is but fair to them, and to Mr. Petrie, and to our other 
historians, to state in detail the various opinions and the 
arguments on which they are grounded. It is right that 
all should have the means to decide for themselves; and 
as a help against the force of authority or long established 
opinion, we commence with the following accurate de- 
scription of the towers, from which it will at once be seen, 
that the doors do not face the west, that the windows 
in the top do not face the cardinal points, and are not 
always four in number, as has been confidently stated 
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by Dr. O’Conor, Dr. Lanigan, ‘and Moore, in proof of 
their oriental hypothesis. 





“These towers, as will be seen from the annexed characteristic 
illustration representing the perfect tower on Devenish Island in 
Lough Erne, are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering 
upwards, and varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet; and in external circumference, at the base, from 
forty to sixty feet, or somewhat more. They have usually a circu- 
lar, projecting base, consisting of one, two, or three steps, or 
plinths, and are furnished at the top with a conical roof of stone, 
which frequently, as there is every reason to believe, terminated 
with a cross formed of a single stone. The wall, towards the base, 
is never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and 
occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with the general 
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proportions of the building. In the interior, they are divided into 
stories, varying in number from four to eight, as the height of the 
tower permitted, and usually about twelve feet in height. These 
stories are marked either by projecting belts of stone, sets off, or 
ledges or holes in the wall to secure joists, on which rested the 
floors, which were almost always of wood. In the uppermost of 
these stories the wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, or eight 
apertures, but most usually four, which sometimes face the cardi- 
nal points, and sometimes not. The lowest story, or rather its 
place, is sometimes composed of solid masonry, and when not so, it 
never has any aperture to light it. In the second story the wall is 
usually perforated by the entrance doorway, which is generally 
from eight to thirty feet from the ground, and only large enough to 
admit a single person at a time. The intermediate stories are 
each lighted by a single aperture, placed variously, and usually of 
very small size, though in several instances, that directly over.the 
doorway is of a size little less than that of the doorway, and would 
appear to be intended as a second entrance. In their masonic con- 
struction they present a considerable variety; but the generality of 
them are built in that kind of careful masonry called spauled rub-* 
ble, in which small stones, shaped by the hammer in default of 
suitable stones at hand, are placed in every interstice of the larger 
stones, so that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the 
body of the wall; and thus the outside of spauled masonry, espe- 
cially, presents an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supple- 
mentary splinters being carefully inserted in the joints of the 
_ undried wall. Such also is the style of masonry in the most an- 
cient churches; but it should be added, that in the interior of the 
walls of both, grouting is abundantly used. In some instances, 
however, the towers present a surface of ashlar masonry, (but rarely 
laid in courses perfectly regular,) both externally and internally, 
though more usually on the exterior only; and in a few instances, 
the lower portion of the towers exhibit less of regularity than the 
upper parts. 

“In their architectural features an equal diversity of style is ob- 
servable, and of these the doorway is the most remarkable. When 
the tower is of rubble masonry, the doorways seldom present any 
decorations, and are either quadrangular and covered with a lintel 
of a single stone of great size, or semicircular headed either by the 
construction of a regular arch, or the cutting of a single stone. 
There are, however, two instances of very richly decorated door- 
ways in towers of this description, namely, those of Kildare and 
Timahoe. In the more regularly constructed towers the doorways 
are always arched semicircularly, and are usually ornamented with 
architraves or bands on their external faces. The upper apertures 
but rarely present any decorations, and are most usually of a quad- 
rangular form. They are, however, sometimes semicircular headed, 
and still oftener, present the triangular or straight-sided arch, 
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I should further add, that in the.construction of these apertures: 
very frequent examples occur of that kind of masonry, consisting 
of long and short stones alternately, now generally considered 
by .antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon architecture in 
England,” — Page 355. 


We shall now give the different theories on the origin 
and uses of these towers. They have been attributed to 
the Danes, or to Persians, or Phoiaidiana, or Buddhists, 
or Christians. 

John Lynch, one of the most learned and zealous advo- 
cates of the ancient glory of Ireland, was, by a singular 
fatality, the first to suggest the Danish origin of the 
towers. Giraldus Cambrensis having described the round 
towers said to be sunk in Lough Neagh, as built in 
the Irish fashion, (more patrize), Lynch replied that they 
were said (dicuntur) to have been erected not by the 
Irish but by the Danes. What was thus put forth merely 


“as an opinion, and in the spirit of contradiction, perhaps, to 


the Welsh slanderer, was maintained some years later as 
a certainty by Peter Walsh, in his ‘‘ Prospect ‘of Ireland.”’ 
Molyneux adopted the same opinion, but with this very 
remarkable difference, that according to him the towers 
were erected by the Danes after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. In more modern times the Danish origin has 
been maintained by Ledwich, who in support of his 
opinion, uses arts, which in the words of Mr. Petrie, “no 
person could have used, but one desirous of upholding an 
erroneous hypothesis, by false assertions.” 

‘The arguments, if such they can be called, in favour of 
this opinion, have not the slightest weight. Lynch gave 
nothing but a hearsay, which probably took its rise from 
confounding the Danes with the Danaans, an ancient Irish 
colony, to whom many of the stone buildings in Ireland 
are still attributed by popular tradition. Walsh brings 
nothing but his own assertion, and makes the Danish 
origin wildly improbable, by supposing that the heathen 
Danes would build their citadels in churchyards alone, 
which often have no natural features to recommend them. 
Molyneux assumes that the ancient Irish were barbarians, 
that they owed their coinage, their trade, their art of war, 
their civilization, to the Danes, and that the Danes, there- 
fore, were the builders of our towers. Ledwich follows in 
the.same track. But does it appear from our annals that 
the Christian Danes were at any one period so firmly fixed 
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in the country, that they had time to raise those towers ? 
Why were they not built in Waterford, and Wexford, and 
Limerick, and other undoubted seats of Danish power? 
We do not find them in France, or Belgium, or England, 
or other countries harassed by the Danes; we do not find 
them in the Lowlands of Scotland; but we do find them 
with the Scoto-Irish colony, between which and the mother 
country a friendly intercourse was maintained. These 
facts are decisive against the Danish origin of the towers, 
even though we had not known that the Danes, so far from 
civilizing Ireland, had burned her churches and monas- 
teries, and indelibly associated their name in our popular 
traditions with all that is barbarous and mhuman. Nei- 
ther Molyneux nor Ledwich pretends that similar towers 
are found in Denmark, or in any other seat of the North- 
men invaders ; and even the fanciful conjecture of Moly- 
neux, “that the Danes might affect to build round towers 
as bearing some resemblance to their old pagan monumen- 
tal stones, mounts, and forts,’’ has no foundation in fact, 
as appears from the following letter sent from Holland by 
his brother William to Molyneux in 1684, 


“T am intimately acquainted here with a young gentleman that 
comes from Denmark, though he is a Norwegian by birth, his name 
is John Scheldrop; he is very inquisitive after antiquities, especially 
of his own country and of Ireland. I have often discoursed with 
him concerning both, and especially of our great Dane’s mounts ; I 
have told him your thoughts on them, and the reasons you ground 
them on, taken out of Olaus Wormius, who was his grandfather, 
but he will by no means allow of them; assuring me that those 
mounts erected over soldiers killed in battle, of which he has seen 
several, are not (even the largest of them) more than ten feet high. 
He says he never saw any such as ours in all Denmark ; wherefore 
I question whether: they be rightly called, or whether they be the 
works of the Danes.” —>». 8. 


The truth is, the monumental pillar stones, mounts, and 
forts so common in Ireland, are of Irish not of Danish 
origin; so that a resemblance between them and the round 
towers, if such there be, would be as decisive against 
Molyneux, as his etymological argument from the name 
of the round towers, cloghad, which, says he, must be of 
Teutonic origin, clog signifying a bell, in German, though 
it is well known that the word is from an Irish root, and 
that the Irish had bells in their churches before the Ger- 
mans.or Saxons heard of the name of Christ. 
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It may well excite surprise that an opinion so improba- 
ble could have ever found advocates. Lynch or Walsh 
was not influenced by any political motive; neither, per- 
haps, was Molyneux, who merely took it for granted that 
the Irish were barbarians, who owed whatever good they 
had to the northmen; but Ledwich writes like a man, who 
knew well that the most unfavourable view of the ancient 
Irish would be the most palatable to the anti-national 
party of his day. Perhaps the evident complacency with 
which he contrasts the savage Irish and the civilized ) Soren 
may have popularized the opinion of his adversary Vallan- 
cey, who held that the towers were fire temples or obser- 
vatories of some Pheenician or Persian colony, in some 
long distant age, when Ireland was the most civilized 
country on the face of the globe. This opinion has been 
adopted by such illustrious men, and is so popular with 
the reading public in Ireland, that we state its proofs at 
some length, in order that our readers may decide for 
themselves. 

Of course, when we say that national vanity helped 
Vallancey’s opinion, we do not impute such a motive to 
men like Dr. O’Conor, Dr. Lanigan, or Moore. Had 
they consulted their feelings, they would undoubtedly have 
ascribed monuments so creditable as the round towers, 
not to a pagan colony, that flourished no one knows when, 
but to the Christians, who gave Ireland a name in the 
annals of Europe. But though our great historians had 
no Pagan predilection, it is clear from several notices of 
Mr. Petrie’s work in the Irish press, that the Pagan origin 
of the towers is not given up without a sigh. What can 
be the cause of this? If those unwilling converts had lived 
at the close of the last century, when Christianity and its 
monuments were under the ban of a bad literature, their 
prejudice would be intelligible; but in the present age, 
when the French chambers vote millions for the repair of 
Notre Dame, and when the minutest efforts of Christian 
art have become a sort of popular study in England and 
other countries, can any Irishman grieve that his Christian 
fathers built monuments, which both for solidity and 
singularity of structure, boldness and fitness of design, and 
above all for the great ages which they represent, if they 
be Christian, do not yield to the contemporary monuments 
of any country in Europe... The towers would then lose 
much of their mystery, but who would not resign the mys- 
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tery could he say that they were reared by the men who 
converted the Pagan nations of northwestern Europe, and 
made Ireland a sanctuary of learning and faith. 

The grave antiquarian might smile at these remarks, if 
they were offered as arguments of the Christian origin of 
the towers, but we only wish to give Mr. Petrie fair play 
against prejudices founded in ignorance of the real value 
of a national monument, namely, its associations and its 
inspiring influence on national character and individual 
enterprise. 

Though many of Vallancey’s proofs have been given up 
as utterly bad, they are produced by Mr. Petrie, in order 
to make up a full history of the controversy. They consist 
panvenls of etymological conjectures, and of analogies 

etween the towers and certain buildings said to be found 
in various parts of the East, whence, it is assumed, Ireland 
was peopled. The arguments from etymology are founded 
on the supposed names of the towers, said to be taken 
from Irish manuscripts; but unhappily for the General’s 
reputation, his references are often very doubtful and often 
undoubtedly fictitious. While his followers, in the course 
of half a century have been able to find only one or two 
additional names for the towers, he thought he had found 
more than a dozen, all indicating their uses as fire temples. 
Thus he asserts, that all places of worship were called 
cloghad by the Druids, and instead of taking that word in 
the sense which it always had, and still has, he derives it 
from the Hebrew by a species of etymological analysis 
peculiarly his own; thus, gadul is great in. Hebrew, cut 
off wl by the general’s past ta and prefix clog, a stone, 
not a bell, and you have cloggad, which means not a big 
stone as one might reasonably think, but a round tower of 
stone. Again, granted that cloghad when applied to the 
towers in Christian times did mean a belfry, it by no 
means follows, he says, that such had been their orginal 
use, because though clog is a bell, it is so called from clog 
a skull, which is thus named from its orbicular form, and 
thus the literal meaning of cloghad in Pagan times, was 
skullshaped or orbicular tower! Chugal, moreover, means 
in Syriac to turn or make a circuit, and as the Druids 
danced round the towers to announce the festivals, the 
towers were called in Irish cloghad. These specimens 
give a sufficient notion of the means by which the General 
strove to evade the plain argument from the name of the 
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not found names that never existed, but he says without 
a shadow of proof that they were called Tiaifrion, house 
of benediction, Breacon, Tuir Beil, towers of Baal, aud 
tor, sorcerer’s towers, and appeals to O’Brien’s and 
Shaw’s dictionaries to prove that they were called Sith- 
beit, houses of peace or adoration, though the dictionaries 
have no such word in that sense. Equally groundless is 
his assertion that they were called cai teach, or house of 
solemnity, from the Hebrew chag a solemnity, and the 
Trish teach, no such word as caiceach being found in the 
Irish language. Cluan, a common prefix to the names of 
our churches, near which the round towers are found, he 
says means cul-luan, the return of the moon, and was ap- 
plied to the towers; but it so happens that they are never 
called Cluan, and that the meaning of that word is not the 
return of the moon, but as appears from the natural 
features of the places so called and from Mr. Petrie’s 
authorities, a piece of fertile land enclosed by moor or bog, 
or by moor and water. For a fuller exposure of these cru- 
dities, we refer to Mr. Petrie, and content ourselves with 
a few more examples of the use the General made of Irish 
authorities, some of which he knew were in the hands of 
the public. Cormac Mac Cullenan is cited as saying that 
the towers were called gall or gail by the ancient colonists 
of Ireland, but Mr. Petrie shows that both in his own 
copy of Cormac’s glossary, and in all others, in our public 
or private libraries, the reading is 


“ Gall, i. e., a standing stone. Gallhas four meanings, viz: in 
the first place a pillar-stone, ut preediximus; the reason that such 
stones are called galls is because it was the Galli that first fixed 
them in Ireland. Gall,i.e. Frank. Gallthen is a name for the 
nobles of France, so called from gallia, i.-e., a candore corporis; 
for gall (recte ya\a) in Greek is lac in Latin, hence, Gallie inasta. 
Thus, also gall is a name for a swan; inde Fer Mumhan dizit, 
Cochallcos n-gall, gaimh in bhrain, i. e., the swan’s foot is webbed, the 
raven’s, fanged. Gall is also a name for a cock,” &c.—Page 19. 


Upon which Mr. Petrie remarks: ; 


“This word, gall, is explained rock in all the Irish dictionaries, 
and its diminutive gallan (corruptly dallan) is still used all over 
Munster to denote those pillar-stones, which are so numerous in 
that province. The word, coirthe, by which it is explained in Cor- 
mac’s glossary, is still well understood, and always applied to a 
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large standing stone, as to that on Onoc a choirte, or the hill of the 
pillar-stone, near Jamestown, in the county Roscommon. The 
reader will now be able to see the true value of the authority 
which General Vallancey, by a garbled quotation, so confidently put 
forward as conclusive evidence of the antiquity of the Round 
Towers.” 


The same respectable authority of Cormac Mac Cul- 
lenan, is made to prove that the round tower of Kildare 
was called the Aphrion of Brigit, a Pagan goddess, but 
the reading of the passage is, 


“Brighit, the poetess, the daughter of Dagda; she was the goddess 
of poetry, that is, the goddess whom the poets worshipped, for very 
great and very noble was her presiding care—Afritghnam.” 


That presiding care, is the real sense of the word 
frithghnam, appears both from several Irish MSS. and 
from Cormac himself, as well as from its modern form in 
O’Brien and O’Reilly’s dictionaries, but the General with 
his usual dexterity prefixed a, her, the possessive pronoun, 
to make this new word Afrihnam sound like the Chaldaic 
Aphrium, and have the whole passage thus, very great 
was her Afrion tower or house of benediction, instead_of 
the true reading, very great was her presiding care. We 
need not notice the obvious blunder, by which a Pagan 
goddess is made the same as St. Bridget of Kildare. 

But to close with his etymologies, let us see how he 
evades the argument taken from the name Clogteach, by 
which the towers are still known. That word is some- 
times pacg written Cuwilceach, and as chag is a solem- 
nity in some Oriental tongue, Cuilceach must be an indi- 
cator of festivals in Irish, according to the General. 


“ General Vallancey quotes the authority of Dr. O’Brien,” says 
Mr. Petrie, “for the meaning of the word Cuilceach, or Cul-kak, 
thus :—‘ Cuilceach, or Cul-kak, corrupte Claiceach, a round tower, as 
Culceac Cluana Umha, the Tower or steeple of Cloyne. O’Brien— 
This word, 0’ Brien adds, seems to be corrupted of Clog-theach, that is, 
the Bell-house.’ : 

“This is another characteristic example of Vallancey’s mode of 
quoting authorities ; he first makes O’Brien say, that Cuilceach be- 
comes corruptly Claiceach, and then that the word seems to be cor- 
rupted of Olog-theach, But O’Brien does not say that Cuilceach is 
corruptly Claiceach, nor has he the word Cul-kak, or Claiceach in 
his book ; neither does he say that Cuilceach seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Clog-theach, but states positively that it is so. The fol- 
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lowing are the passages which Vallancey has so misquoted and 


garbled. 

“Cuilceach, a steeple ; Cuilceach Cluana Umha, Cloyne steeple. 
This word ts a corruption of Clog-theach. 

“Cloig-theach, a steeple, a belfry; corrupte, Cuilgtheach.”— 
Page 19. 


In attempting to fix the age of the towers and the his- 
tory of their founders, the learned General was not always 
consistent. In the preface to the twelfth number of the 
Collectanea, he says they were built by the Fomorians, or 
African sea champions, who having landed at Tory Island, 
and conquered the country, were according to the Irish 
annals, the first to teach the Irish the art of building in lime 
and stone, and actually did erect the round tower, which 
stands to thisday on the island. But the annals do not say 
that the Fomorians taught the art of building in lime and 
stone, nor even though they did, could much weight be 
given to an event which is said to have occurred a few 
centuries after the deluge, nor is the round tower of Tory 
Island attributed to them, but to St. Columb, by the uni- 
versal tradition of the island, and of the opposite coasts. 
Besides, we shall see Mr. Petrie’s proofs that no building 
in lime and stone existing in Ireland, is or ever was attri- 
buted by tradition, or annals, or bardic history, to a period 
or race before the days of St. Patrick. 

Abandoning the Fomorian theory, and assuming that 
the worship of fire was part of the paganism of the Irish, 
and-that some worshipped it on hills, and others in towers, 
the. General asserts in a second Essay on the Round 
Towers, in his third volume, that no less a personage than 
the famous Zoroaster himself is well known in Irish 
history, under the name of Airgiod-lam, or silver-hand, 
and Mogh Nuadhat, or Magus of the new law, because of 
the new custom brought in by him of keeping the holy fire 
in towers. But there is not one word in Irish annals or 
bardic story on this innovation in fire worship. No bard 
or annalist hints that holy fire was kept in the towers or 
cells, or calls them fire temples. We know many of the 
most ancient rites of Irish fire worship, but not one of 
them implies a connexion with the towers. This fact 
must be borne in mind. Not one of the true or fabulous 
rites, as they may be, of Irish fire worship has any con- 
nexion with what were, if Vallancey be right, the great 
monuments and temples of that worship. Our bards and 
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annals tell us the very spot where the successive colonies 
landed, from the deluge to Milesius—they point out the 
battle-fields, where the fate of pagan Ireland was decided 
—they point out the graves of pagan kings, and the sites 
of pagan altars—they have scarcely left a single remarka- 
ble hill or river, that they do not strive to make historic 
ground, from Scota, Pharaoh’s daughter, down to the 
days of St. Patrick ; and yet, in that mass of mingled fact 
and fiction, there is not even a hint that the round towers 
were fire temples. Vallancey ‘started this theory in 1772. 
Since that time Lanigan, and O’Connor, and D’ Alton, 
and Moore, have gone over the same ground, without 
finding, as we shall see, even one single native authorit; 

for the fire temples. Now, backed by this silence of Iris 

authorities, the opponent of the learned General might 
justly say: Suppose the Persians did worship fire in 
round towers—suppose Lord Valentia did see such towers 
in India; and that, as you say, they are found on the 
banks of the Wolga, in the Caucasus, and in Bulgaria— 
does it follow that our towers were fire temples? Your 
authorities do not say that the towers in the Caucasus, 
or on the Wolga, were fire temples: all we know is, that 
they were round. Lord Valentia does not pretend to judge 
of the ancient uses of the Indian towers; the Indians 
_ themselves do not know what they were; and as his lord- 
ship marks no precise point of resemblance, we cannot 
hear him. The towers in Bulgaria were certainly Maho- 
metan minarets; the only example, therefore, of a real 
round fire temple are the towers of the Guebres seen by 
Hanway ; and they are more like the round Norman keeps 
on the quay of Waterford, or in Kilkenny Castle, or 
gigantic lime-kilns, than our slender towers. They are, 
as Hanway himself expressly states, full thirty feet in dia- 
meter. Assuming, then, that a true Guebre temple must 
be thirty feet in diameter, the advocate of the Christian 
origin of our towers can smile at Eastern analogies, until 
some Eastern traveller, more fortunate than the thousands 
who have stocked our market since the days of Hanway, 
brings home, from the true land of fire-worshippers, a dif- 
ferent plan of their temples. For, remark, it is not enough 
to provefrom books of travels that there are round towers 
like ours in some parts of the East; it is required further 
that these towers be in countries where fire-worship once 
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prevailed; and also, that they really were used as fire 
temples, otherwise the analogy fails. 

owever difficult it may be to know who built the towers, 
it is beyond all doubt that fire worshippers did not; as far, 
at least, as we can judge from Vallancey’s arguments. You 
have before you the strongest of his etymological evidences, 
and no man can build on them; his eastern analogies, if at 
all admissible, are decisive against him; and his references 
to history on this matter are so treacherous, that it were 
folly to trust them. What reliance can be placed on aman 
who confounds in the fabulous Irish Zoroaster, two men 
who lived, if they did live, several centuries asunder: one 
of them Airgiod-lam, the leader of the ancient colony of the 
Tuatha de Danaans, the other Mogh Nuadhat, literally, 
the strong labourer, not the magus of the new law, whose 
name is in our annals several centuries later; and yet, 
according to the learned General, there were but two names 
of the Irish Zoroaster, the founder of the fire towers. 

The high name, laborious research, and great literary 
services of Dr. Charles O’Conor, must have given great 
weight to the Eastern hypothesis. But it certainly tells 
heavily against that hypothesis, that a man, who spent his 
life among Irish manuscripts, and who had all the heredi- 
tary aids and traditions of his noble house, could find but 
two passages to sustain him. Believing, as well as Dr. 
Lanigan and Moore, that the four windows in the top of 
the towers always faced the cardinal points, and that the 
towers were observatories as well as fire temples, he 
thought he had found the clearest proof of that opinion in 
the words, T’'uragan and fidneamadh: the former mean- 
ing, according to him, “ fire tower;”’ the latter, “ a celes- 
tial index.”’ But it is upon these two words that Mr. 
Petrie has given his happiest specimens of convincing cri- 
ticism, founded not on vague etymological conjecture, but 
on the best principles of interpretation. 

i an occurs in the following passage of the 4, Mag. 

.D. 898. t 


“Cosccrach fris araite Turaghan Angcoire Insi Cealtra—dece.” 


Thus translated by Dr. O’Conor: 


“ Cosccrach a quo dicitur Turris Anachoretica Inoi Cealtra— 
mortuus est, 

Now as Tur is a tower in Irish, and aghan, or adhan, the lighting 
or blazing of fire, twraghan must have been a fire-tower in Pagan 
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times, and was afterwards used as a retreat for Christian ancho- 
rites—whence it got the name, anchorite.”’ 


To this reasoning Mr. Petrie answers, that if twraghan 
mean “fire tower,’ and if our’ towers were known as 
anchorite towers, it is strange that neither in any Irish 
vocabulary, nor among all the notices of pagan or eccle- 
siastical monuments of Ireland, does this word occur but 
in this text; consequently, the sense O’Conor gives to 
turaghan, being unsupported by the usage of the language, 
is at the very best nothing but mrs ical conjecture, 
Again, O’Reilly, the late eminent Irish lexicographer, 
when consulted by Mr. Petrie, found fault with O’Conor’s 
translation, both because the preposition fris was not cor- 
rectly explained, and because the word twraghan was not 
the true reading. Truaghan, he contended, was the true 
reading, as found in his own and the college copy of the - 
annals. Mr. O’Donovan, than whom no man of the pre- 
sent day stands higher as an Irish scholar, gives the same 
opinion: fris, he maintains, cannot be translated a quo, 
but cuz; so that the meaning must be, not from whom 
was called, but who was called. His opinion is equally 
decided in favour of Truaghan ; in which he is supported b 
Mac Curtin, Maurice Gorman, and other first-rate Iris 
_ authorities, cited by Mr. Petrie, so that the only true 
sense of the disputed passage is: Cossrach, who was called 
(qui dicebatur) Truagan (the emaciated) anchorite of 
Inis Cealtra died; and thus T'ruagan is an epithet of a 
man, not the name of a tower. If it be asked how Dr. 
O’Conor could fall into such an error, the answer is, that 
he translates from the manuscript of Stowe, in which the 


word is probably written, Z’uagan (at least it is so, written 
in the Irish Academy copy, which was taken from that at 
Stone); and as, according to the rules of Irish contrac- 
tions, when a vowel is placed over a consonant, the letter 
r must come before or after that vowel, the first syllable of 
this word might be either tur or tru. But that, in the 
present case, it is tru, appears both because such is the 
more general form, and such the context requires it, 
unless we give fris a meaning it never has, or adopt the 
wild conjecture that Cossrach 1s called a fire tower. 

Dr. O’Conor’s argument from the word fidneamedh is 
less excusable, since even Vallancey himself translated it, 
not celestial index, but holy groves. It is impossible to 
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ive any idea of the industrious compilation of authorities 
m every species of Irish literature, legal, historicai, 
sacred, topographical, and poetical, by which Mr. Petrie 
proves that Vallancey was right. The passage occurs in 
the annals of the 4. Mag. 


“A.D. 995. Ardmacha do losce do tene Saighnen ettir tighib, © 
agus domhuliacc, agus cloicteacha, agus a jidhneamedh do huile 
dilgend,” 


Thus translated by O’Conor: 


“A.D. 995. Ardmacha combusta a fulmine, domus et Ecclesiz 
lapidez, et campanilia, et ejus twrres colestes omnes destructe.” 


We need not state the train of argument by which, from 
a comparison of this passage with the move § of the same 
event in the Ulster annals and Tigernach, it is sought to 
prove that fidneamedh must be our round towers. It is 
enough for us to say, that no Irish writer used the word in 
that sense; and that, as in the preceding case, the sole 
ground of his translation is, as we shall see, an etymologi- 
cal guess, opposed to the usage of the language. Fiad, 
he says, is an index, and neamedh is the heavens, and of 
course fiadneamedh is a celestial index or round tower. 
Suppose one were to say, that the fiadneamedh were Chris- 
tian spires, and not pagan round towers, how could the 
Doctor refute him, since the passage does not decide 
whether the index was round, or mei or square? But 
we have better grounds for rejecting his translation. Nea- 
medh, it is true, can, in its simple form, mean of the 
heavens, or heavenly; but it also frequently means a sanc- 
tuary, and is so explained in Cormac’s glossary, and in 
O’Clery’s vocabulary, and so translated invariably by 
Colgan when it occurs as a substantive, and so rendered in 
other authorities cited by Petrie. Though we grant, then, 
that fiad is an index, fiadneamedh might mean a sanc- 
tuary-boundary or mark, such as we know did point out 
sanctuaries. But the word, in the present case, is not 
fiad, but fidh or fiodh, a totally different word, meaning, 
not witness, but wood; so that, even on etymological prin- 
ciples, fidneamedh means trees of the sanctuary, or sacred 
grove, such as we know the pious men of the good old 
times so much loved to have near their monasteries and 
churches. Thus the burning of the yew-tree, said to be 
planted by St. Patrick at Neuny, is commemorated by the 
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four masters at 1163; Giraldus mentions St. Bridget’s 
tree as existing in his time ; and even at the present day, 
tradition points out the relics of St. Kevin’s yew-tree in 
Glendaloch. In this sense of sacred grove, fdneamedh is 
explained in’ three extracts from the Brehon laws, cited by 
Mr. Petrie, which prescribe the different penalties for cut- 
ting down or injuring trees, according as they were found 
in the jfidneamedh or sanctuary, or in unconsecrated 
yp The same word is applied in an old Irish trans- 
ation of Virgil to the laurel overshadowing the altar, 
beneath which Priam and Polites were slain. It is also 
used in the same sense in an Irish account of the siege of 
Troy ; and, if further authority be required, it is found in 
an ancient glossary on the word nemed, a poet—so called, 
says the glossarist, from nemus, because it was in fidnea- 
medhs that poets composed their works. Against such a 
host of authorities, few can attach more importance to Dr: 
O’Conor’s celestial indices, than to his fire towers. In 
justice to his memory, Mr. Petrie says, ‘‘ I should be sorry 
to have it supposed that I insinuate an unfavourable 
opinion of his general accuracy; or attach a harsher cha- 
racter to his valuable labours than that which the historian 
Warner tells us, the Doctor’s grandfather acknowledged 
to be applicable to his own, namely: ‘ that the amor patrie 
might have inclined him to extend the matter (the anti- 
“ quities of Ireland) somewhat beyond the rigour to which he 
should have confined himself.’’’ This is very fair; but 
why the amor patrize should make an Irish priest wish that 
the towers were fire temples, rather than ecclesiastical 
castles, it is not easy to conceive. 

Our national bard brought no support to Vallancey and 
O’Conor, but the glory of his name. He “ refers the 
towers to times beyond the reach of historical record.’ 
His principal argument against the Christian hypothesis is 
one which, we are sure, it must have cost him some pangs 
to propose, namely: the supposed inability of the Christian 
Irish, at every known period of their history, to erect mo- 
numents “‘which evince an advanced state of civilization.” 
We refer to another place a consideration of this humi- 
liating argument. 

Dr. Lanigan, the able author of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland—‘‘ to whose solid learning, honesty, and 
general acuteness,’’ Mr. Petrie pays a well-merited and 
hearty tribute—‘‘was convinced, as his worthy and learned 
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friend General Vallancey had endeavoured to establish, 
that from the great similarity between the towers in the 
interior of Hindostan and our Irish round towers, this 
mode of architecture was introduced into Ireland in times 
of paganism by a people from some far distant part of 
the. East.”’ We have already seen the value of these 
Eastern analogies; and we think they would not have con- 
vinced our historian, had he been acquainted with the 
architectural features of the towers. As hé¢ brought no 
original arguments to the discussion, we are relieved from 
the ungrateful duty of special criticism on one to whom 
Catholic Ireland owes an eternal debt of gratitude. 

We know not what Mr. Petrie saw in Mr. Beauford to 
entitle him to notice. He was a contemporary of Vallan- 
cey, and adopted his opinion on the following singular 
ground. He derived the word cloghed from Tlachtgo; 
which he conjectured to be the name of round temples of 
Vesta, built by the Irish druids to keep the sacred fire. 
In Christian times, those druidic fires were kept lightin 
until the 12th century, when they were extinguished, ind 
bells put up in their place; whence bells are to this day 
called clog, from the pagan name (Tlachtgo) of the struc- 
ture in which they were hung! Notwithstanding these 
absurdities, he maintains with Mr. Petrie that all the pre- 
sent round towers were built by the Christian clergy, 
between the 7th and 12th century, on the model of the 
less perfect fire temples of the pagans. 

Miss Beauford, in her valuable work on the Architech- 
ture of Ireland previous to the Norman Invasion, adduces, 
in support of the Eastern hypothesis, etymological proofs, 
which Mr. Petrie refers to another time; analogical proofs, 
all founded on the supposed identity of the ancient Irish 
and Persians—Iran and Erin; and domestic proofs, which, 
if true, would be decisive; but which are not found in the 
works to which her guides refer. She cites the psalters of 
Tara.and Cashel, as asserting that the towers, especially 
four provincial ones, were built by the pagans to keep the 
holy fire; and, on the authority of a parochial survey, at- 
tributes the round tower of Rosenallis to Rosa Failge, son 
of Cathair More, A.D. 175. With regard to the latter 
point, the parochial survey merely mentions that Rosa 
Failgee was said to have built the tower of Rosenallis; and 
Comerford’s History of Ireland, which is cited for the 
rumour, merely says that there is a round tower at Rose- 
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nallis. There is no better authority for the erection of the 
four provincial fire temples. There is not the slightest 
vestige of a round tower at any one of the four places. 
Comerford says they were palaces, not fire towers; and 
Keating, whom he abridged, when speaking of the palaces, 
gives no sanction to the supposition that they in any way 
resembled the round towers. Besides, the psalter of Tara, 
which is i. the margin by Comerford, was never seen 
by him ; is it in the British Museum, unfortunately, 
where the late Edward O’Reilly conjectured it might be 

reserved. The psalter of Cashel is also lost: but Cormac 
Mac Cullenan, by whom it is said to have been compiled, 
gives an account of the druid fires in his Glossary, which 
proves that they had, in his opinion, no connexion with the 
towers : 


«‘ Bell-taine, i. e., bil-tene, i. €., tene-bil, i. @., the goodly fire, i. e., 
two goodly fires, which the Druids were used to make, with great 
incantations on them, and they used to bring the cattle between 
them against the diseases of each year.” —P. 37. 


The psalter of Cashel was one of the authorities cited by 


Mr. D’ Alton, another eminent advocate of the Eastern 
‘origin of the towers, whose argumenis we shall consider at 
some length, since he has declared, in his “‘ Annals of 
- Bayle,’’ that, after the perusal of Mr. Petrie’s work, his 
opinion is still unchanged. 


‘«‘ T have dwelt,” says Mr. Petrie, “ at greater length on the errone- 
ous statements in Miss Beaufort’s valuable essay, than I, and per- 
haps the reader, could have wished ; it will, however, render unne- 
cessary any lengthened examination of the proofs adduced in sup- 
port of this hypothesis on the more recent essay by Mr. D’Alton, 
the evidences relied on being the same in both. Besides Miss 
Beaufort’s authority has added weight to these evidences, and even 
increased the difficulty of sifting them. Thus, when Mr. D’Alton 
states that the Psalter of Cashel expressly declares that they (the 
towers) were used for the preservation of the sacred fire, ( P- 139,) 
he judiciously refers us to Miss Beaufort’s Essay; and that lady re- 
fers us to the inferior authority of a Parochial survey; and that 
again, in regular progression downwards, cites an abridged history 
of no character, in which, after all, no such statement is to be 
found! And thus, if any reader should, in the face of such bold 
assertion, still feel disposed to be sceptical, he would, if unaccus- 
tomed to the mode in which, unfortunately, antiquarian questions 
are so often investigated, find himself entangled in. a net out. of 
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which he might have neither opportunity nor inclination to extri- 
cate himself.”— Page 41. 

Another argument of Mr. D’ Alton’s was taken from the 
Trish annals, which, he says, expressly record the exist- 
ence of the round towers in pagan times. Towers, it is 
true, are recorded, but it is not said that they are round 
slender towers. Dr. O’Conor gives us their names at the 

lace to which Mr. D’Alton refers: Tor aing, Tor 

reogan, dc.; and their still existing rem prove that 
they were Cyclopean forts, of which several still exist 
in different parts of Ireland. 

The argument from ‘‘ the towers of other days’ under 
the waves of Lough Neagh, was more ingenious. Cam- 
brensis, the great father of anti-Irish lies, having asserted 
that the vengeance of heaven buried in Lough ‘Neagh an 
unnatural tribe of Irishmen, appeals, in confimation of 
the fact, to the antiquarian authority of the fishermen, who, 
upon a clear day, pointed out to strangers the tops of the 
narrow, round, ecclesiastical towers in the waves. That 
an imundation did occur, we know from the annals of 
Tigernach, in the year 62, when there were no Christians 
in Ireland to build round towers. Now, a fisherman is, 
at the very best, a poor authority on antiquities, especially 
as Lough Neagh fishermen of the present day, instead of 
the round towers, see the battlements of castles and spires 
of churches, and other high objects with which they are fa- 
miliar; but a fisherman of the 12th century, deposing to an 
event which occurred 1,200 years before—deposing to the 
existence of ecclesiastical, of church towers in Ireland, when 
there was no church in Ireland, isso frail a witness, that he 
would not be heard for a moment except on Irish antiquities. 
To evade the force of the phrase, “‘ church towers,”’ used 
by Giraldus, Mr. D’ Alton* gives it the comprehensive turn 
“religious towers,’ contrary to the sense of the word 
* ecclesiasticee’’ in every age of the Church, and the usage 
of Giraldus himself in this very matter, for he applies the 
same term, “‘ecclesiastice,’’ to the tower of Kildare, which 
certainly is of Christian date. That the fishermen of the 
day did believe they saw round towers in the lake, and that 
such a tradition might have been afloat for several centu- 





* Giraldus says “ they were towers for ecclesiastical uses, necessarily meaning 
for a religion mone at that retrospective date, as sun worship was, though he 
uses a term which in its more ordinary application is confined to Christianity, 
ecclesiasticas turres.””—D’ Alion’s Essays, &c. pp. 139, 141. 
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ries before, we are not disposed to deny, though we know 
not why wé should take it on the word of Giraldus, when 
citing it to attest an abominable calumny; but, admitting 
the tradition, it merits precisely the same consideration as 
the tradition of the modern fishermen, that church steeples 
and castles are in the lake. As for Giraldus himself, if he 
had known the date of the inundation, and believed that 
the immersed towers were pagan, he certainly would not 
have called them church towers. We know our obli 
tions to Mr. D’ Alton, and are anxious to give him the 
benefit of the defence of his opinion in the Annals_ of 
Boyle, published after the perusal of Mr. Petrie’s work. 
We cannot enter into all the disputes that have been 
raised, but as he was the only member of the Academy 
who wrote against Mr. Petrie’s Essay, it must gratify our 
readers to have the rival essayists speak their opinions in 
person. 


“Mr. Petrie’s enlarged volume is a work of long-applied, deep, 
and valuable research amongst the repositories of native literature, 
and brings to light most interesting evidences of Irish architectural 
taste from a very early date. It has been compiled with honesty 
of purpose, and is, throughout, conducted with a spirit of temperate 
inquiry and dispassionate candour, while in its mechanic details, it 
is introduced most creditably to the attention which it should re- 

-ceive from the public. Yet, however holy his zeal, and however 
gratifying might be his conclusions to many, he has—as far as the 
opinion of one, who as honestly and steadfastly defends the position 
of a pagan theory, will be received in judgment—utterly failed to 
establish their originality as Christian structures; and all his 
learned quotations but indicate what never could have been ration- 
ally denied, that they (as well as the natives) were, after the mission of 
St. Patrick, converted to the true faith, were applied to the service 
of the church as sanctuaries, repositories, and more especially and 
reasonably, as judicious rather than suitable belfries, and that from 
the hour of such appropriation they were naturally called belfries 
by the Christian nations.” 


As many of our earliest opinions on Irish antiquities 
were taken from Mr. D’ Alton, we are sorry to state that 
his arguments following the preceding remarks appear to 
us —— unsound, and contradictory. In one place 
we have St. Patrick denouncing anathemas (page 388) on 
all the memorials of heathenism, and especially on the 
round towers, which were the strongholds of heathenism ; 
and yet, at page 400, St. Patrick is silent on the round 
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towers, because he accounted them an abomination of 
heathenism. But, if the towers stood in St. Patrick’s 
time, if they were in full blaze as fire towers, is it not 
strange that no biographer of St. Patrick, no annalist, no 
bard, no legend, mentions them? Is it not strange that 
while we are told how he threw down Crom Cruach, and 
his brass companions, and destroyed the idols in Cashel, 
and had one thousand combats with the magi, there is not 
one word on what is regarded by Mr. D’ Alton as the first 
duty and greatest triumph of our apostle, namely, the 
storming of the strongholds of fire worship? “If,” says 
Mr. Petrie, ‘churches were built near pagan round towers, 
because round towers were places of pagan worship, wh 
were not churches built near cromleachs?’’ “ Because,” 
replies Mr. D’ Alton, “cromleachs and all other altars were 
supplanted before St. Patrick’s time by a reformed faith in 
fire worship ;’’ and yet St. Patrick goes to these deserted 
shrines and idols, but is not led by bard, legend, or bio- 
grapher to the fire temple. Surely it is not thus hostile 
creeds meet. When the faith, which St. Patrick planted, 
was assailed in the 16th century, we read of the burning 
of Catholic relics in the streets of Dublin—of the plucking 
down of the statue of the Blessed Virgin in the sanctuary 
of Trim—of the foul deeds of the ruffian band from Ath- 
lone in the churches of Clonmacnoise—of the desecration 
of those monuments of Catholic art, which Mr. Petrie is 
endeavouring to preserve. It is thus in every change of 
religion; and when we consider, on the one hand, the 
minute historical or traditional details of the conquests 
of St. Patrick, and, on the other, the profound silence on 
the fire temples — the conclusion is irresistible, that, 
whether the round towers did, or did not, exist in his day, 
they certainly were not fire temples. 

We refer to another page a consideration of other 
arguments of Mr. D’ Alton, especially of that on the word 
cloigteach, or bell-house—the only name by which the 
towers are known in the legendary or authentic annals of 
Ireland. He abandons a proof, which he had put forward 
in his Essay, from the passage in the Ulster annals, which 
commemorate (A.D. 448.) the fall of fifty-seven round 
towers, in consequence of a dreadful earthquake. Mr. 
Petrie proves in his work, that this notice was transcribed 
literally by the compilers of the Irish annals, from the 
Chronicle of Ammianus Marcellinus, who places the scene 
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of the event in the Urbs Augusta, or Constantinople. 
Mr. D’ Alton, however, remarks that Mr. Petrie himself 
did, in his original Essay, believe that this event occurred 
in Ireland. The great difference between the essayists was 
that one made the turres, round towers; while the other 
made them the round Irish cashels, or stone forts of pagan 
times. Mr. D’ Alton has always, from his first more ex- 
tended view of the subject in the Prize Essay (published in 
the Royal Irish Academy Transactions, vol. xvi. part 1.), 
denied that these towers were of Danish origin, or were 
ever used for anchorites or penitents, or as original places 
of sepulture ; he has also disclaimed any aid to his theory 
from the Fiodh Nimhaid, or Celestial Towers of Dr. 
O’Conor; and abjures any participation in the etymologi- 
cal lunacy of Vallancey, or later pseudo-antiquaries. 
(Note, Annals of Boyle, vol. ii. p. 394.) 

Though Mr. D’ Alton disclaims these arguments, the 
space we have given to them is not lost, since they have 
been confidently urged by Mr. Windele in his Historical 
and Descriptive Notices of the City of Cork, 1840. In his 
preface, he thinks that argument and analogy are on the 
side of the Pagan theory, and that Z'wragan and fiadnea- 
medh ought to set the question at rest. To the round 
towers of the Ghebres and the towers of Bungalpore, he has 
added another eastern analogy from the banks of the Tigris, 
namely, a round pillar of burnt bricks, twenty-two feet six 
inches high, and sixty-three feet in circumference!!! seen 
by Major Keppel near Bagdad. How sucha building can be 
imagined to resemble our towers is just as hard to be con- 
ceived, as that the Nuraggis of Sardinia could be pressed 
into the same category. They are found in great number 
in that island, and are said to have taken their name from 
Norax, the leader of a Scythian colony, 1250 years before 
the Christian era, and to have been constructed on the 
plan of the fire temples of Zoroaster, who lived 700 years 
later!!! But Mr. Petrie disposes summarily of this Sardi- 
nian analogy. The Nuraggis, of which he gives several 
illustrations and copious verbal descriptions, are found to 
be square buildings, at most sixty feet high, forty feet in 
internal diameter, surmounted by five beehive-shaped 
towers on the centre and the four angles, and provided with 
a spiral stone stairs in the interior. But though those 
buildings do not bear the slightest resemblance to our 
towers, though they resemble rather the old Cyclopean 
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and decidedly Pagan remains of Ireland, it was inferred 
that because they are called Domo de orcu, and were in all 

robability sepulchral monuments, the towers must have 
— built for the same purpose. Aided by several of his 
learned associates, the members of the South Munster 
Antiquarian Society, Mr. Windele resolved to test the 
truth of this conjecture by excavations, and was encou- 
raged by the rumour that bones and even a Pagan urn 
with cremated bones had been discovered in Ram Island, 
and Timahoe. This was a new feature in Irish anti- 
quarianism. The spade and crowbar, an actual inspection 
of our monuments, took place of the learned linguistic 
fancies and ignorant assumptions of fire-side antiquaries. 
It was a move in the right direction, and for a time fortune 
seemed to smile on it. 

That bones have been found under some of the towers is 
certain, and that they were in some instances human 
bones, deposited before the erection of the towers, is not 
improbable, but there is no proof that these bones are 
not the remains of Christians, interred in the church-yard 
before the towers were built. None of the marks of Irish 
Pagan sepulture have been discovered, neither the un- 
glazed urn of earth or of stone, nor the weapons, nor the 
ornaments of silver or gold, nor the cyclopean caverns, 
found under those stone carns or green mounds, which are 
known both from history and actual inspection, to have been 
the sepulchral monuments of the Pagan Irish. These are 
facts on which there is no dispute, except in the case of 
Timahoe and Abernethy, and confirmed as they have been 
by the absence of sepulchral remains under some of the 
towers, they appear sufficiently decisive. But for the 
satisfaction of many of our readers, a brief account of the 
results of the excavations may not be unnecessary. 

Mr. Windele admits, that under the Cashel Tower no- 
thing was found to confirm his theory, but in a small 
hole, at the base of the wall on the outside, some pieces 
of charcoal; and who, he gravely asks, can say how long 
they may have been there? perhaps from the last fire 
extinguished by St. Patrick, when he stood on the rock of 
Cashel nearly 1400 years ago. But the towers were often 
burned, and the cathedral by the side of the Cashel tower 
was burned, and the boys m later days had often made 
great fires within the towers to smoke out the owls and 
other birds; and cannot these facts account for the char- 
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coal? The tower of Kinneh in the county of Cork, was 
excavated down to the solid rock, and neither bones nor 
charcoal, nor any marks of a grave or holy fire were found. 
Bones were found under the tower of Ardmore in the 
county Waterford, and upon these, supported by ety- 
mology, and by some ogham character found near the 
tower, Mr. Windele confidently rests his case. But he 
admits that the skeletons were imperfect, that the head 
and feet of one and the trunk of the other were wanting— 
facts somewhat difficult of explanation in his theory, but 
easy enough if we suppose the trenches to have been 
opened in a church-yard by Christian architects, who from 
reverence for the dead would have left the earth in the 
centre undisturbed; ogham characters are said to have 
been discovered on a stone in the neighbouring church. 
But supposing the inscription to be ogham, which does not 
appear, or that ogham was never used by Christians, which 
Mr. Petrie justly denies, how does a Pagan ogham on a 
stone in the church, prove that the remains under the 
tower were Pagan? The etymological argument is equally 
inconclusive. Ardo, from which Mr. Windele derives 
Ardmore, does not mean the height of fire, but if any 
thing the height of yew, nor is there any townland in that 
neighbourhood known as Ardo simply, but as <Ardo- 
cherty and Ardo-quighnagh. 

The four courses of solid masonwork between two layers 
of cement, said to have been found at the base of the tower 
of Ardmore, may prove that the architect wished to 
strengthen his foundation, but are no evidence that he 
was building a tomb. 

The accounts of the excavation of Cloyne tower are 
somewhat confused. In a semi-official statement, signed 
W. Chapman, sexton, Cloyne, 24th September, 1841, and 
drawn up before T. Windele and other gentlemen, it is 
stated, ‘‘ that three skeletons were found stretched from 
west to east, one being under the two, having three couple 
of collar bones, and three front parts of the lower jaw 
bones.”” On the next day Mr. Windele writes to Mr. 
Petrie, that human bones and a skull and some decayed 
timber were found, and that the masonwork appeared 
hollowed to receive them. Four days later, another letter 
to Mr. Petrie, tells him that the bodies lay from N. W. to 
N. E. that there was no decayed timber, and that the 
masonwork was not hollowed, and to complete the con- 
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fusion, the Cork Southern Reporter, 9th April, 1842, 


announces four skeletons. Bones, it is probable, were 
discovered, but whose they were, or how placed, we have no 
means to decide ; but we do know from the semi-official 
statement, that the bones of different animals were found 
by the excavators, before they came to the spot where the 
human skeletons are said to have been. 

Bones are said to have been discovered in several other 
towers, in Roscrea, Maghea, and Drumbo, of some of 
which we have no authentic accounts, but as it is known 
that in several church-yards the people have a habit of 
throwing the human remains into the towers, and as all 
the excavators prove that the bones of different animals 
have accumulated there in the lapse of so many ages, all 
accounts must be received with caution. Mr. Getty, of 
Belfast, sent an account to Mr. Petrie, of the excavations 
in Drumbo. For the first two feet the materials resembled 
the soil of the churchyard, intermingled with human bones 
which had evidently been thrown in; then charcoal and 
vitrified stones, and beneath these mortar and rub- 
bish which probably fell in from the roof; next, three 
feet of black mould with lots of charcoal, bones of all 
kinds, boars’ tusks and cows’ horns; and at last, a light 
yellowish soil like that of the neighbourhood, separated 
from which, by a coating of mortar one inch thick, lay a 
skeleton, wanting the right arm and hand, and both legs 
from the knees, a coincidence so similar to the case of 
Ardmore, that both must evidently be explained by the 
same cause. 

It was stated in a Report of the south Munster antiqua- 

rians, that Mr. Black, the historian of Brechin, when de- 
scribing the excavation, in 1821, of the tower of Abernethy, 
had mentioned the discovery of anurn. But he evidently 
attaches no importance to the story. What he believed 
the urn to be, can be best understood from an extract of a 
letter written by him to Mr. Hackett of Midleton, de- 
scribing a most careful examination of the Round Tower 
of Brechin. 


“We have found a great variety of bones, principally sheep 
bones, especially jaw-bones of sheep, some bones of oxen, and a 
few human bones, these last being vertebra, pieces of skulls, toes, 
and bits of jaw-bones. These bones were found at all depths. 
* * * * * We likewise got nails, buttons, bits of copper, two 
small lumps of bell-metal, and several bits of stained glass, &c., &c. 
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But what will most please your pagan friends is the fact that since 
we began, we found each day, various pieces of urns, or jars. Now 
how came all these things here? I am afraid you will set me-down 
not for a pagan, but for a veritable heathen, when I say that 
my opinion is, the slates, glass, &c., &c., had been tossed in at 
what, in Scotland, is called the Reformation, when our Scotch 
apostle, John Knox, drove your Roman Catholic apostles from what 
he called their rookeries—that the bones had been carried to the 
top of the tower by the rooks and jackdaws, and had thence 
tumbled down—and that the fragments of wrns or jars, are just 
the remains of culinary articles belonging to the different kirk 
officers.” —Page 93. 


Several other towers have been excavated, but with no 
better success. Still some of the very facts which appear 
so conclusive against the hypothesis that the towers are 
sepulchral, are cited as evidence by Sir William Betham, 
of whose etymological skill our readers have had some 
specimens in a preceding number of the Dublin Review. 
In the second volume of his Etruria Celtica, we are assured 
that the reliques of Buddhist saints, even a tooth or 
collar bone, were held in such veneration, that pious kings 
built towers over them, and that in this respect our towers 
resembled them, because he had been told by Mr. Moore, 
that some peasants forty or fifty years ago, found an urn 
in the tower of Timahoe. Mr. Moore, however, expressly 
states that the circumstance caused no surprise, because 
in almost every sand hill in the neighbourhood, similar 
urns have been found filled with bones, at from four to 
eight feet down. But should not this explanation suffice ? 
Mr. Petrie truly says, “that the Christian architecture of 
the tower of Timahoe is so evident, that the discovery of a 
Pagan urn under it, would no more prove it to be a Pagan 
tower, than the finding of Roman coin in a man’s purse, 
ag prove him to be gn old Roman or the Wandering 

ew. 

The details we have given on the excavations, prevent 
us from entering into the arguments by which Mr. Petrie 
establishes the real mode and the very locality of Pagan 
sepulture in Ireland. In a manuscript of the twelfth cen- 
tury, formerly in the possession of Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith, there is a full account of the Royal Pagan ceme- 
teries, many of which were well known, though generally 
deserted by the Christian Irish. It will be asked, no 
doubt, and with some plausibility, can we take the au- 
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thority of a manuscript of the twelfth century on facts that 
occurred eight hundred years before, especially as those 
manuscripts abound with incredible fables? There is no 
doubt some plausibility in the objection, and though not 
admitting its force in the present case, we must remark, 
that frequently through the course of his work, Mr. Petrie 
supposes his readers to be as well acquainted as himself with 
the historical value of Irish manuscripts. Many persons 
look with great distrust on those confident appeals to Irish 
traditions and Irish manuscripts, especially as Mr. Petrie 
allows that Irish tradition attributes to the Danes mounds 
and forts and raths which were never built by them. A 
few pages, stating the surprising correspondence of the 
traditions of the peasantry to-day with manuscripts seven 
hundred years old, would have been an invaluable addition 
to his work. The evidence before the ordnance commis- 
sion must satisfy any reasonable mind, that where tradition 
and manuscript authority agree, (as they do not in the 
case of the Danes), they form historical data of the highest 
respectability. But in the present case, who can doubt the 
historical accounts of the Royal Pagan cemeteries, when 
we find them to-day on the banks of the Boyne, at Brugh, 
Knock, Dowtha, Grange, such as they have been described 
in works eight hundred years ago, or even some centuries 
earlier when they were rifled by the Danes? or how can we 
slight the account of the royal cemetery of Rathcrogan, 
when Mr. Petrie finds it such as it is described in our 
oldest manuscripts ? 


“In accordance with this description, (from the manuscript,) we 
find that the monuments within the cemetery at Rathcrogan, are 
small circular mounds, which, when examined, are found to cover 
rude sepulchral chambers formed of stone, without cement of any 
kind, and containing unburned bones. The monument of Dathi, 
which is a small circular mound, with, a pillar-stone of red sand- 
stone, is situated outside the inclosure at a short distance to the 
east, and may be at once identified from a notice of it by the cele- 
brated antiquary Duald Mac Firbis, in 1666.” 


We could give authorities equally clear for the royal 
cemeteries of Talten, where Ollam Fodhla with the Ulster 
chiefs are interred, and those of Ailbi and Culi for our 
Leinster and Munster, but we refer the curious on these 
points to Mr. Petrie. It is enough for our purpose that 
the towers are never mentioned ag royal sepulchral monu- 
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ments. Sir William Betham may say that he has a 
memorandum in a manuscript, in which they are called 
leactaid, or monuments of the dead; but as neither the 
date of the memorandum, nor of the manuscript itself is 
given, and as the whole weight of history is against him, 
we must decline the authority of such a note, especially on 
points which vague and false references to unknown or 
obscure manuscripts have brought into contempt with the 
learned world. 

From this detailed, and we fear tiresome enumeration 
of the various opinions and their arguments, it must be 
_ Clear to the unprejudiced mind, that if no other evidence 
can be brought for the fire tower, or Buddhist theory, 
except those we have given, (and they are the strongest,) 
the towers are as yet beyond the reach, not only of 
authentic record, but even of plausible conjecture. So 
firmly was Mr. Moore convinced of the total absence of 
authority for his opinion, that in order to clear the way for 
theory, he pronounces dogmatically that they must be 
beyond the reach of record. But is it probable, is it con- 
sistent with the character of our bards and historians, that 
they would have made no allusion, true or false, to the 
towers, while they describe so minutely (with what truth 
it matters not) the other Pagan monuments? To account 
for such a strange silence, the natural course would be to 
search the Christian annals for some building which might 
correspond with the towers; but here comes the formidable 
objection which no doubt has had greater influence on the 
controversy than Vallancey’s etymology or the towers of 
Bungalpore. We give it in the words of Mr. Moore: 
“To be able to invest even with plausibility so inconsistent 
a notion as that in times when the churches themselves 
were rudely framed of wood, there could be found either 
the ambition or the skill to supply them with adjuncts of 
such elaborate workmanship (as the towers), is in itself no 
ordinary feat of ingenuity. But the truth is, that neither 
then, nor I would add, at any other assignable period, 
within the whole range of Irish history, is such a state of 
things authentically known to have existed as can solve 
the difficulty of these towers, or account satisfactorily at 
once for the object of the buildings, and the advanced civi- 
lization of the architects who erected them. They must, 
therefore, be referred to times beyond the reach of histori- 


cal record.”’—(vol. i. p. 35.) 
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If it were worth while to single out particulars in this 
unfavourable view of Christian Teelana, we might ask how 
it appears that the churches were rudely formed of wood, 
since even St. Bernard calls St. Malachy’s wooden ora- 
tory an “opus Scoticum pulchrum satis?’’ or why the 
argument was not retracted in Mr. Moore’s second vol- 
ume, where Cormac’s stone chapel (nowhere to be sur- 
passed) is attributed to the commencement of the tenth 
century, and where Mr. Moore, with true and ever con- 
sistent patriotism lashing those pseudo antiquaries who 
ascribe the churches of Glendaloch to the Danes, holds 
that at least from the year 788, the Irish had stone . 
churches? The truth is, our national bard followed a 
general opinion, held not only by Harris, Petty, Pinker- 
ton, and Ledwich, but even by Dr. O’Conor, and in part 
by Dr. Lanigan, and established, it was thought, by the au- 
thority of St. Bernard and the Venerable Bede. Fora 
99 refutation of that opinion Ireland is indebted to Mr. 
etrie. 

He does not deny that building in wood was a “Scottish 
fashion,’’ and that wood was, especially in some parts of 
the island, and among certain tribes, the material of many 
of the churches, and particularly of the oratories. But 
having established from authentic sources the distinction 
between these two classes of buildings, and shown from 
actually existing remains, and the concurrent voice of his- 
tory and tradition, that some of the Pagan tribes were 
acquainted with stone architecture, which the fire temple 
theorists cannot contest, he deduces the obvious conclu- 
sion, that from the earliest periods, stone churches were 
built in Ireland, as might be reasonably expected both 
from the constant influx of foreigners from lands where 
the arts were still cultivated, and from Ireland’s acknow- 
ledged supremacy in most of the elements of Christian 
civilization. This conclusion he supports by an elaborate 
comparative examination of the remains of the structures 
themselves, and by copious references to historical evi- 
dence drawn with laborious research from the waste field 
of our manuscript annals. To give even a faint idea of 
the immense mass of materials brought to bear on this 
inquiry would require a separate paper. We can give no 
more than a brief, but we trust satisfactory analysis. 

It is worthy of remark that in some of the oldest lives of 
St. Patrick, the Druids are introduced as predicting the 
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advent of a foreigner who would substitute quadrangular 
for the round pagan buildings. That the latter were 
round both internally and externally appears from their 
remains, and that while in some parts of the island the 
perfect Roman type appears to have been at once intro- 
duced, we can trace in other parts, the gradual transition 
from the pagan form, is evident from specimens given in 
this volume. Thus the house, as it is called, of St. Finan 
Cam, patron of Derrynane, is square in the interior, and 
round in the exterior. It is constructed of enormous 
blocks of stone according to the Cyclopean fashion of the 
Pagan Irish. The church of St. Fechin on Ardoilen, one 
of the Isles of Arran, is in the same style. It stands in 
the midst of its establishment, which like the city of the 
desert, is perfect after the lapse of 1200 years. It bears so 
striking a resemblance to Bede’s description of the primi- 
tive establishment of St. Cuthbert on Lindisfarne, that 
when we bear in mind that St. Cuthbert, if not an I[rish- 
man, was at least educated in Ireland, there can be no 
doubt of the identity of type of the two religious establish- 
ments. We give at length Mr. Petrie’s description of St. 
Fechin’s, such as it was when he saw it in 1820. 


“Of such anachoretical establishments, one of the most interest- 
ing and best preserved in Ireland, or perhaps in Europe, is that of 
St. Fechin, on Ardoilen or High Island, an uninhabited and almost 
inaccessible island off the coast of Connemara, on the north-west of 
the coast of Galway. From its height, and the overhanging cha- 
racter of its cliff, it is only accessible in the calmest weather, and 
even then, the landing, which can be only made by springing on a 
shelving portion of the cliff from the boat, is not wholly free from 
danger: but the adventurer will be well rewarded for such risk ; 
for, in addition to the singular antiquities which the island contains, 
it affords views of the Connemara and Mayo scenery, of insurpassa- 
ble beauty. The church here is among the rudest of the ancient 
edifices which the fervour of the Christian religion raised on its in- 
troduction into Ireland. Its internal measurement, in length and 
breadth, is but twelve feet by ten, and in height ten feet. The 
doorway is two feet wide, and four feet six inches high, and its 
horizontal lintel is inscribed with a cross like that on the lintel of 
the doorway of St. Fechin’s great church at Fore, and other door- 
ways of the same period. The east window, which is the only one 
in the building, is semicircular-headed, and is but one foot high and 
‘six inches wide. The altar still remains, and is covered with offer- 
ings, such as nails, buttons, and shells, but chiefly fishing-hooks, 
the most characteristic tributes of the calling of the votaries. On 
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the east side of the chapel is an ancient stone sepulchre, like 


a pagan kistvaen, composed of large mica slates, with a cover , 


of limestone. The stones at the ends are rudely sculptured with 
ornamental crosses and a human figure, and the covering slab was 
also carved, and probably was inscribed with the name of the saint 
for whom the tomb was designed, but its surface is now much 
effaced ; and as this sepulchre appears to have been made at the 
same time as the chapel, it seems probable that it is the tomb of 
the original founder of this religious establishment. The chapel 
was surrounded by a wall allowing a passage of four feet between 
them, and from this a covered passage, about fifteen feet long, by 
three feet wide, leads to a cell, which was probably the abbot’s 
habitation. This cell, which is nearly circular and dome-roofed, is 
internally seven feet by six, and eight high. It is built, like those 
in Arran, without cement, and with much rude art. On the east 
side there is a larger cell, externally round, but internally a square 
of nine feet, and seven feet six inches in height. Could this have 
been a refectory? The doorways in these cells are two feet four 
inches in width, and but three feet six inches in height. On 
the other side of the chapel are a number of smaller cells, which 
were only large enough to contain each a single person. They are 
but six feet long, three feet wide, and four feet high, and most 
of them are now covered with rubbish. These formed a Laura, like 
the habitations of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a covered 
gallery or passage, twenty-four feet long, four feet wide, and four 
feet six inches high, and its entrance doorway is but two feet three 
inches square. The use of this it is difficult to conjecture. Per- 
haps it was a storehouse for provisions. 

“The monastery was surrounded by an uncemented stone wall, 
nearly circular, inclosing an area of one hundred and eight feet in 
diameter. The entrance into the inclosure is at the south-east side, 
and from it leads a stone passage, twenty-one feet in length, and 
three in width. At each side of this entrance, and outside the 
great circular wall, were circular buildings, probably intended for 
the use of pilgrims, but though what remains of them is of stone, 
they do not appear to have been roofed with that material. Within 
the inclosure are several rude stone crosses, probably sepulchral, 
and flags sculptured with rude crosses, but without letters. There 
is also a granite globe, about twenty-one inches in diameter. 

“In the surrounding ground, there are several rude altars, or 
penitential stations, on which are small stone crosses, and on the 
south side of the inclosure there is a small lake, apparently artifi- 
cial, from which an artificial outlet is formed, which turned a small 
mill; and along the west side of this lake there is an artificial stone 
path or causeway, two hundred and twenty yards in length, which 
leads to another stone cell or house, of an oval form, at the south 
side of the valley in which the monastery is situated. The house is 
eighteen feet long, and nine wide, and there is a small walled 
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inclosure joined to it, which was probably a garden. There is also 
adjoining to it, a stone altar surmounted by a cross, and a small 
lake, which, like that already noticed, seems to have been formed 
by art.” —Page 419. 


Now since we have other establishments equally perfect, 
such as that of St. Molaise, an Irish saint in the bay of 
Sligo, and St. Brendan’s, on Inish Glory, off the coast of 
Erris, both erected in the sixth century, consisting of a 
stone church and its surrounding oval stone-roofed cells, 
can the ignorance of stone architecture be urged against 
the erection of the round towers by Christians in the 
wealthier parts of the island? or can it be inferred, that be- 
cause Bede says to build churches of wood was an Irish 
fashion, (just as the jaunting cars to-day), he thereby 
denies that we had them of stone? It is one thing to say 
of the Irish—they use whiskey, and another—they use no 
wine. Moreover, unless all our annals and bards and still 
living traditions have conspired in a monstrous lie on a 
matter of public fact, there were, as Mr. Petrie proves in 
his essay on the military architecture of the ancient Irish, 
tribes in Ireland before the Scotic invasion, who built stone 
edifices without cement. It is of the Scoti that Venerable 
Bede speaks. They were the dominant race, and their 
fashions were naturally called the fashions of the country. 

In one of the sacred poems, of which Catholic Ireland 
has an unbroken series without appearing to value them— 
in one of those Irish poems still hidden like so many 
others in rare manuscripts and public libraries, we have an 
interesting account of the family or household of St. Pat- 
rick, by Flann of the Monastery, who flourished in the 
tenth century. The three masons have place on that 
list: 

“His 3 masons, good was their intelligence, 
Caeman, Cruithnech, Luchraid strong ; 
They made damliags* first 
In Erin ; eminent their history.” 


The annotations of Tirechan on the book of Armagh, one 
of our oldest authorities, assert that a church was built by 
St. Cianan, (A.D. 490) at Duleek, so called from the Irish 
word Domliag, a stone church, and the office of St. Cianan 
in the Cambridge library, explains the origin of the name 





* Pronounced duleek; literally, a stone church. 
VOL, XIX.—NO, XXXVII, 
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of the town in the same way. Is it not fair to infer that 
this stone church did not stand alone, especially since we 
know that those who are ranked by the Trish as the first 
class of their primitive saints, were chiefly foreigners from 
Italy, France, Britain, and even Egypt? The graves of 
many of these holy men can be ascertained from the litany 
of Aingus Ceile de, written in the year 799. In that vene- 
rable ecclesiastical document* the names of many holy 
Romans are found, and how grateful must we not feel to 
Mr. Petrie for having discovered the subjoined monu- 
mental inscription near the church of St. Breacon in the 
great island of Arran. 
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The characters are of the most ancient kind known in 
Ireland. The cross is an exact counterpart of the cross 
on the tomb of St. Brecan himself, who lived early in the 
sixth century. His tomb was opened some time ago, and 





* For an account of Angus, see Appendix. 
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within it was found on a stone now in Mr. Petrie’s posses- 
sion, the following simple petition: 

*OROIT AR BRECAN NAILITHER.” A prayer 
for Brecan the Pilgrim. 

But we have still better evidence that stone was used in 
the churches. The authentic annals of Ulster, of Tiger- 
nach, and of the four masters, frequently record the dom- 
liag of the Irish establishments, and that word as explain- 
ed in all our glossaries and translated by our Irish 
scholars, can mean nothing but a stone church. It is 
always rendered in Latin by the word ecclesia or Basilica, 
and is used in the [rish language as a synonyme of team- 
pul, or ecles, while duirtheach, the Irish name of another 
class of churches, is rendered in Latin by oratorium. 
Hence, so far from inferring that no churches were of stone 
but those named in the Irish annals domliag, we must 
rather conclude that when a church is called in Latin 
Ecclesia or Basilica, or in Irish teampul or ecles, it must 
have been of stone. Mr. Petrie proves these usages of 
our writers by copious references to the annals of Ulster, 
of the four masters, and of Tigernach, at the years 839, 
890, 907, 915, 920, 1010, but principally at 1020, where 
Tigernach and the annals of Ulster expressly mention the 
great stone church of Armagh, to which the preceding no- 
tices also refer. But why do we not find some earlier ex- 
press record of a stone churchat Armagh? Because it was 
m 839 that the Danes first burned the church: our annals 
seldom mention the churches except to record their erec- 
tion or destruction. It being certain then, that at least in 
the middle of the ninth century the Danes found churches 
of stone at Armagh, and it being equally certain that St. 
Patrick built a church there, of which the dimensions, as 
we learn from his oldest lives, were the same as those of 
that church which is known to have been of stone, is it not 
to the highest degree probable that the original church of 
our apostle was of stone? This, we allow is only a, nega- 
tive proof, but of the highest order, for would our annals 
have omitted all mention of the substitution of stone for the 
wood of the apostolic church, when they minutely record 
$30) the binding or covering of the apostolic canons? (p. 

0. 

These principles answer the text from St. Bernard. 

hen speaking of Irish churches, he often uses the word 
* Ecclesia;’’? when speaking of the stone church built 
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by St. Malachy, which caused the outcry against the in- 
novation, he uses the words oratorium lapideum. A stone 
oratory may have been a novelty in Down, (though a stone 
church was not;) we say may, for it is not clear from 
the exclamations of the people, that their indignation was 
against the materials, so much as the size and splen- 
dour of the building.* 

We fear we have not done justice to Mr. Petrie’s learn- 
ed arguments on these points. We could not give his 
roofs in detail. One extract only we give, and that in 

nglish, as it proves that “‘ Round Tower’’ is a modern 
word substituted by theorists for the old name steeple, by 
which to our certain knowledge the towers are known in 
many parts of the old Pale. The extract is an old tran- 
slation (in the British Museum) of the Ulster annals, 
1020, where they record the burning of Armagh. 

A.D. 1020. All Ardmoch burnt wholly, viz. the Dam- 
liag with its howsing (houses) or cover of lead y® steeple 
with y® bells, d&c., He. 

The next and to our mind the most conclusive proof of 
stone-church architecture of the primitive Irish church, is 
taken from those ruins, which the combined voice of his- 
tory and tradition, and the identity of architectural peculi- 
arities, both in size, construction, and ornament, refer to 
the same, and that a most distant period, the very infancy 
of our church. This argument must lose much of its 
force, when deprived of the aid of the copious illustrations 
in Mr. Petrie’s work. Enough, however, can be inferred 
even from verbal description. Many of our Irish readers 
can easily recognize from the following general view of the 
oldest Irish churches, several of those venerable remains 
in many parts of the island: 


“ The ancient Irish churches are almost invariably of small size ; 
their greatest length rarely exceeding eighty feet, and being 
usually not more than sixty. One example only is known of a 
church of greater length, namely the great church or cathedral of 
Armagh, which according to the Tripartite life of St. Patrick, as 
already quoted, (p. 154,) was originally one hundred and forty feet. 
That sixty feet, was, however, the usual length, even of the larger 





* “ Visum est Malachiz debere construi in Benchor, oratorium lapideum in- 
star illorum que in aliis regionibus extructa conspex erat. Et cum coepisset ja- 
cere fundamenta indigenze quidam mirati sunt quod in terra illa necdum ejus- 
modi eedificia invenirentur. et factum susurro in populis, nunc secreto 
detrahire, nunc blasphemare palam, notare levitatem, novitatem horrere, sump- 
tas exaggere.”’—Vita Malachis, cap. ix. Florilegium Ins. Sane. 
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churches, appears not only from their existing remains, but also 
from the accounts preserved in the ancient lives of St. Patrick, in 
which that length is given as the measurement of the Domnach Mor, 
or great church of Patrick, near Tailteann, now Teltoun, in Meath. 
* * * * * * * * + These churches, in their general form, 
preserve very nearly that of the Roman Basilica, and they are even 
called by that name in the oldest writers ; but they never present 
the arched semicircular absis at the east end, which is so usual 
a feature in the Roman churches, and the smaller churches are 
only simple oblong quadrangles. In addition to this quadrangle, 
the larger churches present a second oblong of smaller dimensions, 
extending to the east, and constituting the chancel or sanctuary in 
which the altar was placed, and which is connected with the nave 
by a triumphal arch of semicircular form, These churches have 
rarely more than a single entrance, which is placed in the centre of 
the west end; and they are very imperfectly lighted by small win- 
dows splaying inwards, which do not appear to have been ever 
glazed. The chancel is always better lighted than the nave, and 
usually has two and sometimes three windows, of which one is 
always placed in the centre of the east wall, and another in the 
south wall; the windows in the nave are also usually placed in the 
south wall, and except in the larger churches, rarely exceed two in 
number. The windows are frequently triangular headed, but more 
usually arched semicircularly, while the doorway on the contrary 
is almost universally covered by a horizontal lintel, consisting of a 
single stone. In all cases the sides of the door and windows incline, 
like the doorways in the oldest remains of Cyclopean buildings, 
to which they bear a singularly striking resemblance. The door- 
ways seldom present any architectural decorations, beyond a mere 
flat architrave or band, but are most usually plain, and the windows 
still more rarely exhibit ornaments of any kind. The walls of these 
churches are always perpendicular, and generally formed of very 
large polygonal stones carefully adjusted to each other, both on the 
inner and outer faces, while their interior is filled up with rubble 
and grouting. In the smaller churches the roofs were frequently 
formed of stone, but in the larger ones were always of wood, covered 
with shingle, straw, reeds, and perhaps sometimes with lead. To 
the above general description I may add, that no churches appear 
to have been anciently erected in Ireland, either of the circular, the 
octagonal, or the cross form, as in Italy and Greece, though it 
would appear that churches of the last form were erected in Eng- 
land at a very early period; and the only exceptions to the simple 
form already described, is the occasional presence of a small com- 
partment on one side of the chancel to serve the purpose of a 
sacristy.” 





+ Book of Armagh, fol. 10, a. b. and Tripartite life of St. Patrick, Pars. ii.c. v. 
Trias, Thaum. p. 129, 130. 
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The train of proof by which the great antiquity of these 
churches is established, is simply this: Mr. Petrie gives 
us seven or eight churches, in which all the primitive cha- 
racteristics are found, and which both history and tradition 
refer to the same period, the 6th and 7th centuries. For 
instance, after having described the stone roofed oratory of 
Gallerus, County Kerry, built without cement, he gives 
us the church of Templepatrick, on the Isle of the Pious 
Stranger, on Lough Corrib. Templepatrick is, as the 

name tells, dedicated to St. 
Patrick; but on the same 
island there is another church 
dedicated to the pious stran- 
ger, a very ancient building, 
but of more modern structure 
than Templepatrick itself. Who 
was this pious stranger? ‘At a 
short distance from Temple- 
patrick stands an upright pillar 
of dark limestone, of which 
we give a view. 

‘The inscription reads, “‘ The 
stone of Lugnaedon, the son 
of Limenueh.” The characters 
are of the earliest Christian 
antiquity in Ireland. Now many 
of our readers may require to 
be told that an is an _affec- 
tionate or reverent diminutive 
affixed to the names of Irish 
saints, so that we have to read 
our annals for a St. Lugnaed, 
or Lugnat, to whom the stone 
is dedicated, and among all our 
records only one person 1s found 
of that name. We are told in 


the tripartite life of St. Patrick, 
p. 2, c. 50, that when he was 
in this very neighbourhood, fif- 
teen of his Gallic disciples asked 
him to -—* to them some place 


of rest. he names of only 
three of the fifteen are given. 
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Could Lugnat be one of them? This we know, that in 
Flann’s household of St. Patrick, already quoted, and in 
St. Evin’s life of the same saint, and in other most ancient 
records, St. Lugnat is mentioned as St. Patrick’s pilot, 
and, according to most of our authorities, his nephew. 
That there were some relatives of St. Patrick in Ireland, 
all our historians, even Dr. Lanigan, allow, and that 
Liemania was a sister of St. Patrick, appears from Mr. 
Petrie’s authorities. ‘Supposing then, that the name of 
one of St. Patrick’s household is on that stone, in the 
oldest Christian characters, and that the tradition of a 
secluded island attributes the erection of Templepatrick 
to our apostle; and looking moreover at the cyclopean 
character of the masonry, and the primitive dimensions 
of its chancel, 9 feet square, and its nave, 17 by 13; 
combining all these facts, can we infer that the churches 
were really built by those whose names they bear? Per- 
haps the churches were rebuilt at a later period. (?) The 
doubt is certainly rational. 

But if we find the same correspondence of monumental, 
traditional, and historical evidence in other cases, must 
not the doubt disappear? The church of Ratrass, near 
Tralee, which from its name Mr. Petrie attributes to one 
of the earliest apostles of Kerry, is of the same kind. 
The door, which is ornamented with a flat projecting 
architrave, like those on the oldest Greek and Etruscan 
buildings, is composed of huge blocks of stone, extending 
through the entire breadth of the wall, 3 feet thick. Again, 
in the valley of Glendaloch, we have two churches of the 
same style, and here too the same correspondence of evi- 
dence. The church known as our Lady’s church, is, tra- 
dition says, the oldest. The door is 6 feet high, 2} at top, 
3 below, and consists of seven stones going through the 
wall, which is 3 feet thick. The stones are of chiselled 
granite; the lintel is carved with a double moulding on 
the architrave, and on the soffit is a cross saltierwise, ac- 
cording to the most ancient type. The second church, 
now known as Reefert, is nearly the same, except that 
instead of the architrave there is merely some chiselling 
on the left side. So far architectural affinities would refer 
these two churches to the same, and that a distant period, 
a conclusion confirmed by historical evidence; for in a 
life of St. Kevin, (Bol. 7th June,) certainly written before 
the 12th century, we are told, that having dwelt for four 
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years in the upper part of the valley, between the moun- 
tain and the lake, where there were ‘‘ dense woods and 
clear streams,” “ dense _silvee et clari rivuli,” he was at 
length induced by his disciples to leave his retreat, and 
dwell with them near a new church, which they built for 
him, between the mountain and the south side of the up- 
per lake, the very spot on which Reefert church stands to 
this day. Is there not here the same plain coincidence of 
all the ingredients of moral evidence? 
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To the same class of buildings Mr. Petrie refers the 
church of Fore, of which we select an illustration, not for 
its superior merit, but to compare it with the doors of the 
towers. St. Fechin, to whom the church is dedicated, died 
in 664. The door is made of six stones, all extending 
through the wall, three feet thick, including the cyclopean 
lintel, which is six feet long, and two high. The cross in 
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a circle on a projectingdllablet of the lintel, is expressly 
mentioned in an ancient Irish life of the saint. Mr. Petrie 
assures us, that there are “ hundreds’’ of similar doors in 
Ireland which have never been noticed, though he has the 
authority of travellers for asserting, that no more perfect 
specimens of what is called_cyclopean architecture can be 
found, even in Greece. He gives two other churches, 
Kilmacduagh, and one on the isle of Arran, both dedicated 
to St. Colman Mac Duach, A.D. 610, of which we can 
only say that they resemble ‘each other and those already 
described, and that both by history and tradition they are 
attributed to St. Colman. 

When we remember that these churches are in different 
arts of Ireland, that their architecture is the same, that 
istory and tradition refer them to the first centuries of 

our church, and that with the exception of the use of 
cement, and of their quadrangular form, they resemble the 
construction of known Pagan monuments, must we not 
conclude that they do belong to the ages to which Mr. 
Petrie refers them? Can it be urged that the towers are 
not Christian, because we had no churches of stene? 

It has been seen that the chancel arches and some of the 
windows of those old flat linteled churches are round. 
From that fact, and from the great probability of the in- 

stantaneous introduction of the Roman type by Roman 
missioners, as well as from several ancient ruins, Mr. 
Petrie infers, that many of our primitive churches had the 
arched door-way. It is very probable, and we think his 
next volume may prove it. But for the present, we must 
hesitate to agree with him; because the number of alleged 
examples is not sufficient, because the workmanship of 
the door is at least in one of these examples, evidently, he 
tells us, superior to that of the church itself; the style too 
is not sufficiently uniform, nor do history "and tradition 
conspire as in the instances of the quadrangular doored 
churches. 

The windows of the primitive churches are always of 
one light, and generally small, but as Mr. Petrie observes, 
sufficiently large for a service that required candles. T he 
angular and flat are usually in the south wall of the chan- 
cel. The arched, usually in the east. All are splayed in- 
ternally, but never except in one instance externally, and 
all have the inclining jambs found in the primitive doors, 
and in the arches between the chancel and the nave. 
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We cannot leave our ancient*ehurches without intro- 
ducing Mr. Petrie, to tell us the reverent spirit with which 
he studied them. Of course we cannot adopt some of his 
views. We know no distinction in the purity of different 
ages of our church. In faith and in moral doctrine she is 
always the spouse of Christ, without spot or wrinkle. If 
too, he appears to prefer the naked simplicity of our little 
churches to the majestic proportions and inspiring ceremo- 
nial of the Gothic cathedral, though we cannot agree with 
him, we can remember that his life has been spent among 
our old churches, and that it is at least natural he should 
love them. He loves them because they are Irish; and 
the zeal with which he has gleaned the scattered relics of 
the ornamental architecture of later ages, proves that he 
would love them still more, had they been more orna- 
mented. 


“T have now described the various features which characterize 
the hitherto little noticed and unappreciated primitive churches of 
Ireland. That they have little in them to interest the mind or at- 
tract regard as works of art, it would be childish to deny; yet 
in their symmetrical simplicity, their dimly lighted nave, entered 
by its central west doorway, and terminating on the other side by 
its chancel arch, affording to the devout worshipper an unimpeded 
view of that brighter sanctuary in which were celebrated the divine 
mysteries which afforded him consolation in this life and hope in 
the next—in the total absence of every thing which could distract 
the attention—there is an expression of fitness to their purpose too 
often wanting in modern churches of the highest pretensions ; as 
the artless strains, sung to the Creator, which we may believe, were 
daily hymned in these unadorned temples, were calculated, from 
their very simplicity and artlessness, to awaken feelings of deep 
devotion, which the gorgeous artificial music of the modern cathe- 
dral but too rarely excites even in minds most predisposed to feel 
its influences and appreciate its refinement. In short, these ancient 
temples are just such humble, unadorned structures, as we might 
expect them to have been; but even if they were found to exhibit 
less of that fitness and congruity, and more of that humbleness so 
characteristic of a religion of the poor, truly that mind is but 
little to be envied, which could look with apathy on the remains of 
national structures so venerable for their antiquity and so interest- 
ing as being raised in honour of our Creator, in the simplest, if not 
the purest ages of christianity. That the unadorned simplicity and 
contracted dimensions of the earliest Irish churches, were not, at 
least, altogether the result of poverty and ignorance of the arts in 
their founders, appears to me extremely probable. Poor these 
honoured individuals unquestionably were, but that poverty gene- 
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rally, if not in all instances, appears to have been voluntary, as be- 
came men walking in the footsteps of our Redeemer ; but that they 
were ignorant of the arts or insensible to their influence, cou!d 
scarcely have been possible in men very many of whom, Romans, 
Gauls, and Britons, were educated where those arts though debased 
are still cultivated, and we have not only abundant historical evi- 
dence to show, that many of the ecclesiastics, in those early times, 
obtained celebrity as artificers and makers of the sacred implements 
necessary for the church, and as illuminators of books, but we have 
also still remaining the most indisputable evidences of their skill in 
those arts in ancient croziers, bells, shrines, &c., &c., and in manu- 
scripts not inferior in splendour to any in Europe.”—P. 189. 


Those who have examined Mr. Petrie’s illustrations, 
and seen the exquisite specimens of sculptured crosses, 
the elaborate covers of our ancient books, one of which 
the spirited publishers have appropriately put on his book, 
and the other evidences of Irish piety and taste on the 
capitals of many of our churches, can have no doubt of 
the truth of his vindication of the honour of our country, 
or of the shallow assertion, that authentic annals do not 
tell us of any period of Irish civilization, which could solve 
the mystery of the round towers, and account for the 
advanced skill of the architects who erected them. If we 
could follow Mr. Petrie in his proofs of the ornamental 
architecture of the Irish, previous to the Danish invasion, 
the mystery would be clear as day-light; but relying on 
the evidences already given of the stone architecture of 
the Christian Irish, we come to his direct proof of the 
Christian origin and uses of the Round Towers. 

Assuming that he has shown in the preceding part that 
the Irish before St. Patrick’s time, knew neither the arch 
nor the use of lime cement; that no building assigned by 
history or tradition to Pagan times has the form or archi- 
tectural features of the towers; that, before General Val- 
lancey no writer ever gave them any other but a Christian, 
or at least medieval origin; and finally, that the proofs . 
of a Pagan origin, taken from history, or analogy, or ety- 
mology, are unsound; assuming these points, he confirms 
his belief in the Christian origin by positive authorities, 
which prove that the towers were appendages to Christian 
establishments, were used as belfries, and as ecclesiastical 
fortresses, and probably as beacons to light the pilgrims to 
the shrines of the saints. He even gives a record of the 
erection of some of the towers. 
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But here it is to be regretted that we must take upon 
trust for the present, some very important facts, of which 
the full evidence is reserved for another volume. The first 
is, that the towers never are found unconnected with 
ancient ecclesiastical establishments, which is denied by 
Dr. Lanigan and others, though without grounds, we be- 
lieve; the next is, that the architectural features of the 
towers are found in the original churches with which they 
are connected, where such remain; and finally, that Chris- 
tian emblems are on several of them, and others exhibit 
a style of architecture universally acknowledged to belong 
to Christian times, while all have some architectural points 
not seen in any known Pagan remains in Ireland. These 
are most important points, so important, that any person 
asking them as postulates in a demonstration of the Chris- 
tian theory, would expose himself to ridicule, if he did 
not at the same time give some general guarantees of 
their truth. Such guarantees the volume before us abun- 
dantly supplies. We have the doors and windows of ten 
or twelve towers, with all their architectural peculiarities, 
obvious to even an unprofessional eye, and made still more 
clear by a copious explanation in the text. The work 
itself must be seen to feel the force of this analogy between 
the church and tower doors, so different from the fanciful 
analogies between our towers and Hanway’s; but with the 
help of two illustrations from the towers of Antrim and 
Timahoe, and with a verbal description of the others, the 
traces of the same architectural hand on towers and their 
corresponding churches, will be sufficiently legible. 

All the architectural features of the church doors 
already noticed, are found on the towers; the inclining 
jambs in all, the massive lintels of the quadrangular doors 
of Drumbo and Swords, where churches were built by St. 
Patrick and St. Columba; the arch cut out of a single 
stone in the towers of Glendaloch and Kilmacduagh—the 
masonry of the latter exactly resembling that of its church, 
and both attributed by popular tradition to the Goban 
Saer, who did live at the time of the foundation of the 
church (A. D. 610); the regular arch in the towers of 
Oughterard and Tory Island—the former formed of three, 
the latter of several small stones, and the ornamented 
door of Antrim tower—of which we give an illustration— 
and which resembles the door of the church of Fore, given 
at page 40. 
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“ This doorway,”’ says Mr. Petrie, “which is placed at an elevation 
of about twelve feet from the ground, is constructed of large blocks 
of coarse-grained basalt, found in the neighbourhood, many of the 
stones extending the entire thickness of the wall, which is three 
feet three inches. It is but four feet four inches in height, one foot 
ten inches in width at top, and two feet at the bottom. It 
is remarkable in having a pierced cross within a circle, sculptured 
in relievo, on the stone immediately over the lintel, somewhat simi- 
lar to that on the lintel of the doorway of St. Fechin’s church at 
Fore, and such sculptures appear to me strong evidence that both 
churches and towers were regarded as sanctuaries. It is remark- 
able that though the foundation of the church of Antrim is ascribed 
—perhaps erroneously—to St. Mochaoi, a contemporary of St. 
Patrick’s, who died according to the Irish annalists, in the year 496, 
the popular tradition of the country ascribes the erection of the 
tower to the celebrated builder called Goban Saer, who flourished in 
the seventh century.” 


Not only in the general features of the five mentioned 
towers, but in the details of others, this identity of style in 
chrtch and tower doors is, with some exceptions, manifest. 
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The quadrangular doors of the towers have not the archi- 
trave of some of the churches, but it is found on the arched 
door of the tower of Roscrea; and sometimes united with 
two or three torus mouldings, as on the tower of Monas- 
terboice and Donaghmore—on the latter of which there is 
an image of our Saviour crucified, im relievo, on the key- 
stone and the one above it. The same image is found on 
the door of the Scottish tower at Breacon, which Mr. 
Petrie asserts he can prove, in his next volume, was erect- 
ed by Irish ecclesiastics in the year 1020. The four last 
mentioned towers, and the great tower of Clonmacnoise, 
(of which he gives two beautiful illustrations,) are referred 
by him to a later period than the five former towers. If, 
as we remarked with regard to the churches, historical 
evidence and identity of architectural ornament, conspire 
in referring any number of our ecclesiastical buildings to 
the same period, we consider the evidence conclusive ; but 
architectural ornament alone, such at least as these latter 
towers exhibit, do not satisfy us that they are posterior, for 
instance, to the church of Ratras or Glendaloch, which 
have precisely the same ornaments—the doors alone differ- 
ing inform. But this science of Irish ecclesiastical orna- 
ment is yet in its infancy; and it were idle to offer conjec- 
tures on its rise and developement, until Mr. Petrie gives 
us his next volume. An error in assigning the date of any 
of the towers by no means invalidates his general conclu- 
sion that the style of architecture in churches and towers 
is identical. 

Thus, in the windows of the towers you have all the 
architectural varieties of the church windows, except the 
splay. The arch, the angular-headed, and the flat, are 
found in the tower of Kells. They are very small, except 
that over the door, and those on the top, which are larger 
than even the doors themselves. In some, windows angular 
externally, as in Cashel, and in others arched externally, as 
in Dysert, the interior is quadrangular; and in almost all 
the windows immediately over the door, and in a few 
others, as in Roscrea, the angular exterior and arched in- 
terior are combined. But in none, except the small tower 
of Clonmacnoise, are they recessed. 

In confirmation of the preceding architectural analogies, 
and as a sort of transition from the unornamented style 
to the highly ornamented doors of Kildare and Timahoe, 
we give the following illustration from the door of the 
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church of St. Dairbhile. Its arch is the same as those of 
the towers of Glendaloch and Kilmacduagh, and its ma- 
sonry will convey to those who may not see Mr. Petrie’s 
book, a pretty fair notion of the masonry of the towers of 
Oughterand and Tory Island. 
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“ That this church is that erected by St. Dairbhile, whose name 
it bears, and whose tomb is situated within its cemetery, I cannot 
entertain the slightest doubt ; and therefore, if I am not in error, 
it must be regarded as a church of the sixth century, when St. 
Dairbhile unquestionably flourished. This fact appears from her 
pedigrees, as preserved in the book of the Genealogies of the Irish 
Saints, from which we learn that she was fourth in descent from the 
monarch Dathi, who was killed, according to the Chronicon Scoto- 
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rum, in the year 427, so that allowing the usual number of thirty 
years to a generation, she must have lived about the middle of the 
sixth century. * * * * * §t. Dairbhile was of the second class of 
the Irish saints, and her festivals are set down in the Irish calen- 
dars, at the 3rd of August, and 26th of October. 

“Tf, then, ina church erected in the middle of the sixth century, 
situated too in a remote corner of the island, where we should 
least expect to find traces of ancient civilization or knowledge 
of the arts, we find an example, however rude, of the use of archi- 
tectural ornament requiring the sculptor’s aid, is it not a legitimate 
inference that it could hardly have been a solitary example, and 
that ornaments of a higher character must have existed in churches 
in more civilized parts of the country, and be perpetuated at least 
to some extent, from age to age ?” 


We have already given a general view of Mr. Petrie’s 
proofs of Irish architectural skill, previous to the invasion 
of the Danes. They may not be as satisfactory to others as 
they are to ourselves; but on the similarity of the orna- 
mental style in church and tower doors, whatever its date 
may be, there cannot remain even a shadow of doubt. 
Every stroke of the chisel proves the identity. Not only 
in the general plan, but even in some of the most minute 
details, the ornamented doors of Timahoe and Kildare 
are counterparts of the architectural ornament of some of 
the old Irish churches. This is a kind of argument, as we 
have already remarked, which could be felt in its full force 
only by those who look at Mr. Petrie’s very copious and 
beautiful illustrations of both classes of buildings. But even 
one view of: the tower door of Timahoe, accompanied with 
a verbal description of some of its principal ornaments, 
and compared with a section from the old [rish church of 
Rahen, in the King’s County must settle the question. 

This doorway, like that of Kildare, is formed of hard 
siliceous sandstone. It consists of two divisions, separated 
by a deep reveal, and presenting each a double compound 
recessed arch, resting on plain shafts, with flat capitals. 
The capitals of the shafts of the external arch are deco- 
rated with human heads. The bases are decorated with 
human heads also on the alternate eastern, and with a 
figure resembling an hour-glass on their alternate western 
angles. The jambs of the recessed arch of this first divi- 
sion are rounded with semicolumns at the angles. They 
have no ornament at their base ; but the imposts or capitals 
present at each angle on the west side a human head, 
with thick moustache, lank whiskers, and flowing beard. 
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The hair of both heads is divided in the middle of the 
forehead, and passing over the ears forms by interlacing a 
cross of highly-complicated and graceful tracery. The 
capitals on the east are similarly ornamented, except that 
the cross is less complicated. 

The outer archway of the second division has a semi- 
column at each angle, with a human head as capital. The 

ead on the west has the hair in massive curls over the 
forehead, while the space at the back of the head and 
under the cheek is filled by interlaced flowery ornament. 
The head on the east has the plain moustache, and the 
_ arranged in straight plats from ear to ear under the 
chin. 

For a fuller detail of the ornaments of this doorway— 
especially the crosses, formed by a check in alternate de- 
pression and relief—we must refer to the work itself. The 
ornaments we have endeavoured to describe are enough 
for our purpose. They can be better understood from a 
section of Rahen church, on which a little attention will 
show all of them are found. 
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“‘Of this building, which is still used as a parish church, the 
chancel only appears to be ancient, and even this has suffered the 
loss of its original east window. The chancel arch, however, still 
remains, as also a circular window, richly ornamented, which 
lighted a chamber placed between the chancel and the roof. The 
chancel is stone-roofed, as we may well believe the entire church to 
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have been originally. It is in the ornaments of the chancel arch- 
way, however, that the similarity of design and execution to those . 
in the tower of Timahoe is chiefly found. This archway, as will be 
seen from the annexed drawing, consists of three rectangular piers at 
each side, rounded at their angles into semicolumns, which support 
three semicircular arches, entirely unornamented except by a plain 
architrave on the external one. The capitals on which the greatest 
richness of ornament is found, are those on the third or innermost 
of these piers on each side; and like those on Timahoe, these 
ornaments though similar in design are dissimilar in detail, and 
their bases differ in like manner. The resemblance of these orna- 
ments to those at Timahoe, will, I think, be at once obvious.” 


Mr. Petrie proves, from the Irish annals, that this 
church must have been founded before the close of the 8th 
century: a fact which is confirmed both by the inclination 
of the jambs, the similarity of its ornament to that on the 
tower of Kildare, and by several architectural features not 
found in any buildings in the Norman style in England or 
Ireland. 

If those who formed their opinions from Eastern analo- 
gies weigh the preceding facts, there can be no doubt of 
the result. Analogies so plain, in all that stamps affilia- 
tion on styles of different buildings—on the doors, on the 
windows, in the masonic construction, in ornamental de- 
tails—prove that towers and churches were built by the 
same hands; unless we conjecture, with Mr. D’ Alton, a 
gigantic system of pious frauds, which gave a Christian 
face to pagan fire towers. 

The argument from the name of the towers is in itself 
clear, but grows stronger from the attempts to elude it. 
Had the towers been fire temples, their name would be 
preserved in legendary or authentic Irish records. While 
we know the names of pagan gods, and of many of their 
religious rites—while Mr. Moore can tell us the names of 
pagan festivals, and of the places where they were held— 
while we have the names even of druids who opposed 
St. Patrick, is it possible that the pagan name of the 
towers could have been totally lost? As well might we 
suppose the pagan name of the sun and moon—those Irish 
gods—to be banished from the language on the conversion 
of the country, as the name of an object, at once the most 
prominent, and the most intimately blended with the 
ancient habits of the people. Still, there is not, in the 
whole range of Irish literature—there never was in any 
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known document—nor is there now where the Irish lan- 
guage is spoken, any name for the towers but cloigteac, 
or its synonymes, meaning a belfry. To assert that the 
converted Irish would have proscribed the name of the fire 
temple, while they preserved the names of their gods in 
the days of the week, is improbable in itself, and opposed 
to analogy: several terms of pagan meaning having been 
preserved in the Christian vocabulary of every country, 
and often even consecrated to a Christian use. 

It is certain that the Irish had, from the earliest periods, 
detached belfries near their cathedral and abbey churches ; 
and it is equally certain that no belfry, round or square, 
except the round towers, has ever been discovered before 
the 12th century, but in one, and that a modern instance. 
Mr. Petrie shows, from incidental allusions and express 
texts of our native writers, that the towers are the belfries 
of the annals. They were high, near the church, but not 
part of it; of stone, adapted for defence, and have a known 
proportion to the dimensions of their church. Thus, in an 
ancient life of Christ, certainly older than the 11th century, 
the author describes the star seen by the magi: 


“It (the star) came afterwards a journey of the twelve months in 
twelve days, and it was higher than a cloictech before us.” 


It was of stone, as appears from the four masters: 


1121. The cloictech of Tullamaine, in Ossory, split by lightning, 
and a stone which flew out of the cloictech there killed a youth who 
was reading in the church.” 


It was not part of the church, but stood near it, as 
appears both from its being always separately named as 
one of the group of ecclesiastical buildings, and also from 
authorities cited by Mr. Petrie—Thus, a poet ranks the 
erection of a cloictech on the church as an impossibility: 


“Until rocks grow upon brown oaks, 
Until boisterous waves be on green pools, 
Until cloictechs be over churches, 
This vision shall not prove delusive.” 


This custom of keeping the church and the belfry de- 
tached, prevailed in ancient times; but we have still exist- 
ing some evidences of the transition to the modern fashion 
—round steeples being in some instances attached to the 
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church, “as if,’ says Sir Walter Scott, “ some architect 
of genius had hit upon the plan of combining them.”’ 

For the sake of our clerical readers, arid for its con- 
nexion with this use of the towers, we give the orders of 
the ancient Irish ostiarii. The passages are taken from a 
tract in the Brehon laws, on the duties and rewards of the 
seven ecclesiastical degrees. It is one of those purely eccle- 
siastical Catholic documents, lying, like so many others, 
unknown or despised in our manuseript collections. 


« Aistreoir, i. e., uas aitreoir, i, e., noble his work, when it is the 
bell of a. cloicteach—or aistreoir, i. e., isil aith reoir, (i. e., humble 
or low his work,) when it is a hand-bell.” 


Or, as the same office is explained in another place : 


“ Aistreoir, i. e., changeable his work, i. e., to ring the bell or 
use the keys, (in opening the church.)” 


But the most decisive authority is that which shows that 
the cloicteach bore a known ratio to the dimension of its 
church. It isafragment of the Brehon laws; and though, 
unfortunately, very obscure on some points, it leaves no 
doubt that the cloicteach was of ‘the same material as the 
daimliag, or stone church. After defining the price of the 
duirteach (oratory) and daimliag, the following rule is laid 
down : 

“The cloicteach; its base to be measured; that (again) to be 
measured with the base of the daimliag for (determining) its propor- 
tions; and the excess of the length and breadth of the daimliag 
over it, (i. e.,) over the measurement of the cloicteach, that is the 
rule for the height of the cloicteach ; and if there should be an 
excess, i. ¢., in the height of the cloicteach compared with the 
daimliag, which is of equal price with it, a proportionate excess of 
price is to be paid for the cloicteach.” 


- From this it appears that the cloicteach must have been 
a building of one dimension, for there is nothing said of its 
length and breadth, as in the case of the daimliag and 
duirteach. It must have been, usually at least, in a cer- 
tain proportion to the daimliag; for, though the text pro- 
vides for the additional expense of an exceptional case, it 
supposes the excess of the two dimensions of the daimliag 
over the base of the cloicteach to be the ordinary standard 
of height. If, then, we take the measurement of the base 
of the cloicteach to be its external circumference; and the 
measurement of the daimliag, the external measurement 
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of its four sides, we have a rule which agrees with the 
known relative dimensions of some of our towers and 


churches. 


“For example, the cathedral church of Glendalough, as it ap- 
pears to have been originally constructed, was fifty-five feet in 
length, and thirty-seven in breadth, giving a perimeter of 184 feet. 
If from this we subtract the circumference of the tower at the 
base, which is fifty-two feet, we shall have a remainder of 132 feet 
as the prescribed height for the latter. And such we may well 
believe was the original height of this structure; for to its present 
height of 110 feet should be added from fifteen to eighteen feet 
for its conical roof, now wanting, and perhaps a few feet at its base, 
which are concealed by the accumulation of earth around it. In 
cases of churches having a chancel as well as a nave, the rule thus 
understood seems equally applicable; for example, the church 
of Inis-caltra gives a perimeter of 162 feet, from which, deducting 
forty-six feet, the circumference of the tower, we have 116. feet as 
the prescribed height of the latter, which cannot be far from the 
actual original height of the tower; for to its present height of 
eighty feet, must be added ten or twelve feet for the upper story, 
which is now wanting, fifteen feet for its conical roof, and a few 
feot for a portion concealed at its base.” 


But since our churches were so small, why were the bel- 
fries raised so high, especially for those tiny bells we see in 
the Irish Academy? Now, on this point we must take 
into account the spirit of faith—the faith that raised the 
spire of Strasburg and St. Peter’s dome; we must remem- 
ber that, according to Mr. Petrie, the cross rose over the 
tower, and is it so surprising that, when Ireland was an 
island of saints, the prince or bishop would raise his belfry 
higher than might seem fit in our days—so high that its 
bells might be heard at the greatest possible distance, and 
fall like a voice from heaven on the cells, groves, and 
churches, clustered below? The windows in the top of the 
tower are larger than even the door itself; so that the 
sound would not be stifled, as Dr. Milner supposes. But 
it was not for bells alone they were built; they were built 
in troubled times, when the Danes swept the seas, and 
when native chiefs sometimes committed sacrilege ; they 
were built by the side of the church or monastery, and 
sometimes of the nunnery, when sacred books and vessels 
were more loved, and harder to be replaced than now; 
they contain many of them six or seven stories, and would 
easily accommodate more than 100 persons; and surely 
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no person can deny that they were adapted to their object: 
for if, in the full blaze of science in the 19th century, a 
premium was proposed by the board of public works, for 
the best retreat for communities of peaceful men and 
women—in ages when artillery was unknown—a retreat 
which could be held even by a resolute nun, can anything 
be conceived more perfect than the tower? bolt the door, 
and all is safe against fire and sword, and all the known 
arts of war. If we except those subterraneous vaults, 
which tradition says are near all our old abbeys, no retreat 
— be more secure, for, as Colonel Montmorency re- 
marks : 


“The Irish pillar tower, as a defensive hold, taking into account 
the period that produced it, may fairly pass for one of the com- 
pletest inventions that can well be imagined. Impregnable every 
way, and proof against fire, it could never be taken by assault. 
Although the abbey and its dependencies blazed around, the tower 
disregarded the fury of the flames, its extreme height, its isolated 
position, and diminutive doorway, elevated so many feet above the 
ground, placed it beyond the reach of the besiegers.” 


Their defensive character is also shown from the con- 
struction of the door of the tower of Roscrea, as explain- 
ed by Mr. Petrie. 

We have, however, sad proof that they were not always 
safe against war or accident. Thus, in the Four Masters, 
(A.D. 948.): “‘ The cloicteach of stone was burned by the 
Danes, with its full of reliques and good people, with Ca- 
vinechair-Reader of Slane, and the crozier of the patron 
saint, and a bell, the best of bells.”? And (A.D. 1097.) 
** The cloicteach of the monastery—i.e. of Monasterboice 
—with many books and treasures, was burnt.” 

It is no objection against these and similar proofs of the 
defensive uses of the towers, to say with Dr. O’Conor, that 
the towers could not be burnt, because they were of stone, 
or with Mr. D’ Alton, that those which are said to have 
been burned are standing to-day: because nothing is more 
common in history, in common language, and in the daily 
records, than to say that a building was burnt to the 
ground, though its stone walls remain, provided its timber- 
work and furniture had perished in the flames. We should 
add, that Mr. Petrie shows the term cloicteach to have 
been sometimes applied to designate any sort of defensive 
building ; which is sufficient evidence that such must have 
been one of the primary objects of the towers. 
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He adopts as probable the following conjecture of Dr. 
Lifgard, which is corroborated by a notice of the beacon- 
tower of St. Columbanus, at Luxeuil: 


«If I may be allowed a conjecture on a subject which has exer- 
cised the ingenuity of many writers, (the round towers,) I conceive 
such towers to have -been originally built at a short distance from 
the church, that the walls might not be endangered by their 
weight, and that they were not considered merely as an ornament, 
but used as beacons to direct the traveller towards the church 
or monastery. Lights were kept burning in them during the night, 
at least such was the fact with respect to the new tower of Win- 
chester, which consisted of five stories, in each of which were four 
windows, looking towards the four cardinal points, that are illumi- 
nated every night.”—Ang. Sax. Church, 2nd edition, p. 479. 


The ‘conjecture that the towers were built for an order 
of Irish disciples of St. Simon Stylite, or as penitential 
stations, needs no refutation. The former, though main- 
tained by the learned Harris, is barely saved from being 
contemptible by the venerable name of Dr. Milner; for 
what conceivable resemblance is there between our towers 
and solid pillars, such as those of the East, which were 
usually only six, and never more than thirty or forty cubits 
high. The theory of the penitential stations is equally 
improbable. It has no support from Irish annals, no ana- 
logy from Christian discipline in other countries, and not 
even the poor recommendation of plausible etymology. 
Its only proof advanced by Dr. Smith is, that turris in 
Irish means penance ; and therefore, as the Irish adopted 
all their ecclesiastical terms from the Latin, penance must 
have been performed in the towers. But turris is not an 
Irish word. There is a word, twras, which means a journey 
or tour, and sometimes figuratively a pilgrimage; but the 
word generally adopted, as Mr. Petrie proves, for a pilgri- 
mage, is either aithrige, literally penance, or ailithre, com- 
pounded of ail, an upright stone, and triallaim, to go 
round, from the motion of the pilgrims on their knees 
around the pillar, stones, or crosses of the saints. The 
egregious blunder by which Harris metamorphosed the 
little stone cells of the anchorites into the towers, because 
the cells were called cloc angcoire, the stone of the an- 
chorite, is learnedly refuted by Mr. O’Donovan. 

It is probable that the towers were sanctuaries. Thus, 
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among other authorities, we have the following in the book 
of Leinster : 


“ Hfe who commits a theft, 
It will be grievous to thee, 
If he obtains his protection 
_ In the house of a king or of a bell.” 


We trust that, even from our meagre abstract of Mr. 
Petrie’s labours, many of our readers are prepared to ad- 
mit with him, that if he can fix the date of a cloicteach, he 
has the date of a round tower. He gives several good 
reasons for believing that some of the towers, if not coeval 
with our Church, are at least of the 6th or 7th century. 
It is certain that the ostiarius, whom we have already seen 
employed in the tower, was introduced by St. Patrick, and 
it is equally certain that bells much larger than the hand- 
bell were in Ireland in his time. But there can be no 
doubt that most of the towers were founded at a much 
later period. The ravages of the Danes, described by our 
annalists ‘‘as second only to the tyranny of hell,” must 
have urged the multiplication of the only fortress that could 
escape their sudden and destructive incursions. At all 
events, the architecture of most of our remaining towers 
proves that they are not older than the 9th or 10th cen- 
tury. The first authentic record of the erection of a tower 
is at the year 964; but the absence of earlier notices is no 
proof that the towers did not exist; because, being part of 
the ecclesiastical establishment, no express mention of 
them would be made. The record is from the Chronicon 
Scotorum : 


“A.D. 964. Cormac O’Killen, of the Hy-Fiachia Aine, coarb 
of SS. Kieran, Cummin, and Cronan, who built the great church 
and oloicteach of Tuam Graine; a man, wise, aged, and a bishop, 
slept in Christ.” 


The great tower of Clonmacnoise is of the same date. 
It is attributed to Fergal O’Ruairk, according to the fol- 
lowing record from the Registry of that establishment, 
translated for Sir James Ware, by Duald Mac Fortis: 


“And the same O’Ruairk of his devotion towards y® church un- 
dertook to repair those churches, and keep them in reparation 
during his life upon his own chardges, and to make a Causey, or 
Togher from y® place called Cruan na Feadh to Jubhar Conaire, 
and from Jubhar to the Loch; and the said Fergal did perform it, 
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together with all other promises yt he made to Cluain, and the 
repayring of that number of Chapels or Cells, and the making 
of that Causey, or Togher, and hath for a monument built a small 
steep castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Claicthough, in 
Cluain, as a memorial of his own part of that Cemetarie: and the 
said Fergal hath made all those cells before specified in mortmain 
for him and his heirs to Cluain ; and thus was the sepulture of the 
O’Ruairks bought.” 


In Mac Liag’s Life of the great Brian Boriomhe, we 
have the same evidences of his zeal for the Church, as his 
victories have given us of the prowess of his arms: 


‘«‘ By him were founded cells and churches, and were made daim- 
liacs, and cloictheachs, and duirtheachs in it.” [Ireland]. _ 


And again: 


“Tt is Brian that gave out seven monasteries, both furniture, 
and cattle, and land ; and thirty-two cloictheachs; and it is by him 
the marriage ceremony was confirmed ; and it is during his time 
surnames were first given, and territories [were allotted] to the 
surnames, and the boundaries of every lordship and cantred was 
fixed; and it is in his time the degrees of chief, and poet, and 
ecclesiastic were appointed. It is Brian also that never refused 
science from the night of his birth to the night of his death.” 


Similar proofs of the zeal of O’Carrol, King of Oriel, 
are found in the subjoined entry in the antiphonary of the 
cathedral of Armagh: 


“ Kalend. Januar. v. feria, lun. x. Anno Domini m. c. lax. A prayer 
for Donnchadh O’Carrol, supreme king of Airgiall, by whom were 
made the book of Cnoc na n-Apstal at Louth, and the chief books of 
the order of the year, and the chief books of the mass. It was this 
great king who founded the entire monastery both [as to] stone and 
wood, and gave territory and land to it, for the prosperity of his 
soul, in honour of [SS.] Paul and Peter. By him the church 
throughout the land of Oirghiall was reformed, and a regular 
bishoprick was made, and the church was placed under the juris- 
diction of the bishop. In his time tithes were received, and the 
marriage [ceremony] was assented to, and churches were founded, 
and temples and cloictheachs were made, and monasteries of monks, 
and canons, and nuns were re-edified, and nemheds were made. 
These are especially the works which he performed, for the prospe- 
rity [of his soul] and reign, in the land of Airghiall, namely, the 
monastery of monks on the bank of the Boyne [both as to] stone 
and wooden furniture, and books, and territory and land, in which 
[monastery] there are one hundred monks and three hundred con- 
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ventuals, and the monastery of canons of Termann Feichin, and the 
monastery of nuns, and the great church of Termann Feichin, and 
the church of Lepadh Feichin, and the church of * * * *,” 


We now take leave of Mr. Petrie, hoping to renew our 
acquaintance, if he does not fall to a more skilful hand. 
It would require a knowledge of the history of ornamental 
architecture and of sacred archeology, greater than we 
possess, to be able in so short a time to do any like 
justice to his splendid work. This we assure our readers, 
that if we were called upon to lose for ever his discus- 
sion on the round towers, or his other contributions to our 
national history, however grateful we feel to him for having 
restored to us the inspiring Christian associations of our 
towers, we should certainly give them up rather than the 
other monuments of our Church which he has saved. The 
conviction of having raised the character of his country, 
and vindicated the memory of her saints, must be a higher 
reward to Mr. Petrie than any praise of ours, or any libe- 
rality of man could bestow. In France a work like his 
would be a patent of nobility, a seat in the Chamber of 
Peers; and in Ireland, if we had a government that wish- 
ed to rally around it the national associations, and strike 
its roots deep into the national heart, encouragement to 
men like Mr. Petrie would be sound policy, as it certainly is 
common justice. For our own parts, fervently hoping that 
he may be enabled to complete his glorious task, we ven- 
ture the popish wish, that he may have the blessings of all 
the saints in the Festilogium of Auingus. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the spirited pub- 
lishers for the style of a work, which raises the national 
press, though it can scarcely bring them any remu- 
neration. 





The following account of Aingus is taken from Colgan: 


Aingus, or as he is called in Latin, Aingusius or 
AXineas, flourished in Ireland about the close of the eighth 
century. He was a man of noble birth and exalted piety, 
and both by his ecclesiastical writings and holy life, im- 
mortalized his name and reflected the brightest lustre on 
his country. He was son of AUngavan, the son of Oblein, 
the son of Fidhraus, of the royal stock of the Dalaradians 
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of Ulster, and traced his descent through an unbroken line 
of illustrious names to Coelbach, king of Ireland. 

Inspired from his earliest infancy with an ardent desire 
of Christian perfection, he embraced the religious life in 
the monastery of Cluain-edhneoch in Offaly, a province in 
Leinster, where, under the care of the holy Abbot Malath- 
genius, he made so rapid a progress in learning and in the 
science of the saints, that in a short time no name in 
Ireland ranked higher, both for profound and sacred erudi- 
tion, and for all the virtues of the religious state. From 
his tenderest years he had led a most mortified life, and 
never ceased to chastise his body and keep it under sub- 
jection by rigid austerities. Not far from the monastery 
of Cluain-edhneoch, he had a retreat, called from his 
name Desert A¢ngus, or Aungus’s Desert, where he de- 
voted himself entirely to sing the praises of God, and 
wated constant war against the flesh and the devil. Be- 
sides many other pious practices, he repeated the whole 
osalter, and made three hundred genuflexions every day. 

e divided the psaltery into three portions, and recited 
the first in the oratory, the second under a noble tree that 
shaded his cell, and the third with a cord round his neck 
tied to a stake, and immersed up to the middle in cold 
water. 

But the fame of his extraordinary sanctity having spread 
far and wide, and drawn great crowds towards his cell, he 
resolved to bury himself in some retreat where he could 
live secure from the demon of vain glory. He withdrew 
secretly, and was on his way to Tallaght, (near Dublin) 
where the g¥eat St. Molruan governed a fervent commu- 
nity of monks, but having turned in from the road to pray 
in the church of Cuil-benchuir in Offaly, he saw bright 
legions of angels around a tomb, and heard with rapture 
their sweet songs of heaven which they were singing over 
the dead. He inquired of the priest of the church who it 
was that slept in that tomb, and heard that it was a war- 
rior, who had given up the strife of earthly arms for the 
armour of Christ, and had but a few days before closed a 
long life of penance by a most happy death. This was a 
great grace for Aungus, he asked many questions about 
the departed soldier, what were his habits? his penitential 
exercises? his favourite devotions? but except the usual 
austerities, he could learn nothing particular except that 
every night before he fell asleep, he used to invoke the 
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assistance of all the saints whose names he could think of, 
an exercise which he practised in the morning also. From 
this moment Aungus began to reflect how agreeable it 
should be to heaven, how edifying to his brethren, and 
how good for his own soul, to compose a metrical hymn in 
honour of all the saints, which he might repeat till his 
death, and bequeath as a rich legacy to his country. 

But he did not think himself fit for such a heavenly 
work. Concealing his name and the name of his monas- 
tery, he appeared at the gates of Tallaght, and humbly 
begged leave to be enrolled among the lay-brothers. He 
was admitted, and he who had formerly been the delight 
of crowds of admiring scholars, now spent his days in the 
barn, or the farm-yard, or at the mill, or toiled in the fields 
under the moist skies of his country, selecting for his own 
share the most repulsive and fatiguing tasks of the la- 
bourer’s life. ‘Thus he remained many years, unknown to 
the world and to his brethren, except as the most austere 
of their community. 

But the time at last came, when this great light was to 
be raised high in the church. One day as he was at work 
in the barn, one of the scholars who had not prepared his 
task and was afraid to appear. before his master, entered 
and endeavoured to conceal himself for that day at least. 
Angus having learned the source of the poor boy’s un- 
easiness, cheered him with kind words and having put him 
to sleep for a short time, awakened him, and asked him to 
repeat his lesson. The boy, to his amazement, found that 
he was perfectly prepared, and repeated every word of it 
without hesitation. Aungus then told him to go to his 
master, but on no account whatever to reveal what had 
occurred. 

The master was most agreeably surprised at the won- 
derful change in his truant pupil, and insisted on knowing 
who had instructed him. For awhile the boy kept his 
secret, but at last told the whole affair just as it happened. 
St. Molruan, for it was the abbot himself who was teach- 
ing the boy, illumined by a light from heaven, says the 
legend, at once knew that the mortified lay-brother was 
the renowned Atingus of Cluain-edhneoch. He rushed to 
the barn and throwing himself into the arms of the asto- 
nished Aingus, ‘‘ Oh, chosen one of God!”’ he exclaimed, 
“why have you imposed on us? was it not meet that we 
should have been your servants? why have you deceived 
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us?’ Angus could not say a word in his defence, he was 
overpowered by the kindness of the good abbot, and throw- 
ing himself on his knees begged pardon for his fault. 
From that hour they were friends till death, aiding each 
other with good example and pious counsel through this 
dangerous world. 

It was then that Aungus was fit to tell the glories of the 
saints. His heart had been purified by his long and secret 
trials. He knew how vain was the glory of man, and upon 
what frail grounds it often rests. He remembered the 
warrior’s tomb, the bright angels and their heavenly song, 
and taking up his pious inspiration, bequeathed to Ireland 
his Festilogium of the saints. 

Gentle reader, perhaps you are an esprit fort, and shake 
your wise head at the legends of the saints. But if you 
cannot say with Montalembert that you believe all the won- 
derful things that have ever been told of the great friends 
of God, if you are insensible to the heavenly poetry of those 
simple narratives, if you cannot feel how well they haye 
sustained in the hearts of your believing fathers the great 
truths of faith; hear the orator, the Catholic statesman, 
the glory of France and the friend of Ireland, the same 
Montalembert, ‘‘ La moindre petite legende Catholique a 
gagné plus de cewurs a ces immortelles verités que toutes 
les dissertations des philosophes.”’ 

More than a thousand years have passed since Aungus 
prayed and wrote in the holy house at Tallaght; his works 
are still extant, written in the Irish tongue, but like their 
author, when a lay-brother, they are scarcely known even 
by name. They are mouldering in manuscript, in Catho- 
lic Ireland, when Protestant ‘England has restored the 
memory of her Saxon saints. We beg the Irish Catholic, 
whoever he may be, who reads this, to think whether it is 
creditable to his country or his faith, that our old Irish 
Catholic literature should be thus consigned to contempt. 
Let us hear Colgan telling us from his cell in Louvain, all 
that Angus did for the glory of Ireland. 

“This most holy man wrote many works, by which as 
well as by his merits and virtues, he did honour to his coun- 
try, and transmitted his own glory to posterity. The best 
known and the greatest favourite with his countrymen is 
his Martyrology, or as he calls it, his Festilogium, written 
in the ancient metre of his native tongue, and enumerating 
for each day some only of the principal saints, or as he 
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calls them the princes of the saints. The cause of the 
brevity of the Festilogium was, because he intended it for 
his own daily use, and he did continue to recite it every 
day according to the example of the pious soldier, of whom 
we have spoken above. For if he had commemorated all 
the saints, it would have been impossible for him to recite 
it, because we have already seen, that besides many other 
religious exercises he used to say the entire psalter every 
day. Angus himself, or some ancient scholiast appended 
notes to the Festilogium, consisting principally of some of 
the characteristic virtues, or of fuller particulars of the 
lives of the commemorated saints.”’ 

But lest the holy man might appear insensible to the 
glory of those saints whose names he had omitted, or ap- 
pear to throw any doubt on their holiness, he composed, 
with the assistance of his friend St. Molruan, another Mar- 
tyrology in prose, far the most comprehensive, and com- 
memorating more saints of every age and country than 
any other that I have ever seen. For he gives at each 
day, first, a long list of all the saints of other countries, 
and then subjoins separately the names of his own Irish 
saints; so that, perhaps, that first part which commemo- 
rates a great number of saints omitted in the Roman and 
other Martyrologies, is that very Martyrology of Jerome 
or of Eusebius, so often cited by ancient writers, but now 
unhappily unknown. At all events as Angus in his 
metrical Martyrology cites that of Eusebius and Jerome, 
it is probable that he must have used it in compiling his 
own. In two mutilated copies of this prose Martyrology 
which have come to my hands, and which have. no more 
than the name of many saints, the title is “ The Martyr- 
ology of Aungus and Molruan.”’ But I always shall cite 
it as the Martyrology of Tallaght. 

Angus survived his holy friend Molruan, and enshrined 
him in his metrical Martyrology as “‘ The Bright Sun of 
Ireland.” 

But besides these Martyrologies, Aungus served his 
country and the Church of God with many other works 
still extant, well worthy, and I hope soon, to be published. 
He wrote five books on the saints of Ireland, a countless 
host, the glorious assertors of her title—the Island of 
Saints. The first book tells us in three chapters, the 
saints of different orders or classes; first, 345 bishops, 
second, 299 priests and abbots, third, 78 deacons. 
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The second book is on the Homonymi, or saints of the 
same name, and consists of two parts, the first contains 
fifty chapters on the holy men of the same name, the 
second, twelve chapters on the holy women of the same 
name; and this book, though it has but sixty-two different 
names of saints, commemorates not less than 855 persons 
of some one or other of the names. 

The third book is called the “ Book of Sons,’’ who are 
divided into three classes—first, those holy men who were 
of the same father, second, only sons, each of whom is 
cited not by his own, but by his father’s name, and third, 
holy women descended from the same father. The num- 
ber of saints in this book is uncertain, but the names of at 
least ninety-four fathers, who had one or more saints 
among his children, are cited. 

The fourth book gives the maternal genealogy of 210 
Trish saints, whence we may infer that the paternal gene- 
alogy must have been compiled either by the same or by 
some more ancient writer. 

The fifth book is on the Litanies composed for daily 
prayer, and invoking in a long list, saints who had been 
associated by any special bond, as because they either 
studied under the same master, or followed the same 
apostle to preach the faith to the heathen, or were buried 
in the same monastery, or associated in the same church, 
or were conjoined by some other link of saintly friendship. 

In these Litanies several thousand saints are invoked; 
and it is from them that Mr. Petrie selects the following 
as published by Ward and Colgan, to prove that Ireland 
was the island of saints, not merely because she sent forth 
troops to every country in Europe, but because the soil 
we tread covers the remains of many thousand foreigners, 
who came to find learning, or the greatest learning of all— 
the science of the saints. The Litanies, like the other 
pious writings of Atngus, are lying safe in manuscript in 
the libraries of a lay-society and of a Protestant college: 
are they in our Irish Catholic libraries? But for the 
Litany: 


*‘Sanctos Romanos qui jacent in Achadh Galma in Ybh-Echia, 
invoco in auxilium meum per Jesum Christum, &c. 

“SS. Romanos de Lettir Erca, invoco in auxilium meum, &c. 

“SS. Romanos, qui cum Cursecha filia Brochani jacent in 
Achedh Dalrach invoco, &c. 
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“SS. Romanos de Cluain-chuinne—SS. Peregrinos de Cluain, 
mhoir invoco, &c. 

“SS. Romanos, qui cum S. Aido, jacent in Cluain Dartadha, 
invoco. 

“SS. duodecim Conchonnacios, qui cum utroque Sinchello jacent 
in Kill-achuidh, inyoco. 

“SS. Conchinnacois, qui cum 8. Manchano jacent in Lethmor, 
invoco, &c., &c. 

“SS. Septem Monachos Algyptios qui jacent in desert Ulidh, 


invoco. 
“SS. Peregrinos, qui cum S. Mochua filio Luscan, jacent in 


Domnach Resen invyoco. 

“SS. Peregrinos de Belach forchedail—SS. Peregrinos de Cuil- 
Ochtair, invoco. 

“SS. Septem peregrinos de Imleach mor, invoco, &c., &c. 

“SS. duodecim peregrinos, socios, 8. Sinchelli invoco, &c. 

“SS. peregrinos Romanos, qui in centum quinquaginta cymbis, 
sive scaphis advecti, comitati sunt. SS. Eliam, Natalim, Nema- 
num, et Corcnutanum, invoco, &c., &c. 

“SS. centum quinquaginta peregrinos Romanos et Italos qui 
comitati sunt, S. Abbanum in Hiberniam invoco, &c. 

“SS. Gallos de Salladuic—SS. Gallos de Mag-salach—SS. 
Saxones de Rigair—SS. Saxones de Cluain-mhuicedha—SS. 
Peregrinos de Inis-Tuinc—SS. duodecim Peregrinos de Leth 
glais moir, invoco, &c. 

“SS. centum quinquaginta peregrinos in Gair mic Magla, 
invoco, &c. 

“SS. quinquaginta Monachos de Britannia, socios filii Mainani 
in Glenloire, invoco. 

«$8. quinque peregrinos de Suidhe Coeil, invoco. 

“$8. 150 discipulos. §. Manchani. magistri. 

“$8. 510 qui ex partibus transmarinis venerunt, cum S. Boe- 
thio Episcopo, decemque virgines eos comitantes, invoco, &c., &c.” 


No doubt Aingus had good reasons for his apparently 
arbitrary classification of the saints; no doubt he knew 
what he was doing, when during the composition of his 
work he used to walk on Tallaght hill, from which on a 
clear summer’s noon he could see the Mourne mountains 
towering over St. Patrick’s tomb to the north, or watch 
the evening sun sinking over his own Disert Aungus or the 
shrines of St. Bridget to the west, or go in spirit over the 
blue mountain near him to the city of Kevin on the south: 
he knew what would be popular and would make the 
names of their saints familiar among his countrymen. 
Ve cannot presume to say what may have been his mo- 
tives. Some will say that his classifications bear the 
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stamp of the subtle genius of his countrymen who found- 
ed European scholastic philosophy; others may say that it 
was an idle amusement, or a bardic innovation on true 
hagiology; but independent of the delight which an Irish 
saint must have felt in making the beloved names of Irish 
saints come in under as many forms or characters as pos- 
sible, independent of that pleasure of repetition, was not 
the tract on the Homonymi both necessary to prevent 
confusion in history, and useful to inspire devotion among 
those who love those names, many of which always were, 
and still are, the most common in Ireland? were not the 
Litanies from which we have given an extract, a canoniza- 
tion of holy friendship and of national hospitality? and 
surely the genealogy of the saints carefully preserved must 
have been an eternal and domestic motive to virtue for the 
different families, who could count one bright name of 
theirs in the sacred list. At all events, AUngus wrote a 
popular work, a great favourite with his countrymen, until 
those latter dangerous times, when old associations of holy 
places, and old legends faithfully handed down from sire 
to son are rapidly disappearing. Heaven ‘grant that as 
the wild and beautiful tracery of the column is obliterated, 
the column itself—the national creed, may not suffer in 
the change. 

If Aingus should be published, he would form but one 
in an uninterrupted series of sacred Irish poets, from 
Fiech’s hymn down almost to our own time. For we 
have before us this moment a list taken from O’Reilly’s 
Irish writers, and on that list we have the names of several 
Catholic bishops in modern times; for instance, Dr. 
O’Connell of Kerry, Dr. Dease, the great canonist of the 
Confederates, Dr. Plunkett the martyr, and so well did 
Dr. Carpenter of Dublin love those Irish poems, that he 
transcribed some of them with his own hand. 

_ Some clerical reader may wish to hear Colgan’s dedica- 
tion of his Acta Sanctorum to Primate O’Reilly. It was 
written two hundred years ago, in a foreign land, when 
Catholicity was struggling for existence in Ireland, and 
when Irish priests had less money and less leisure than 
they have now. Colgan tells Primate O’Reilly: 

“Tu enim tuis piis et frequentibus stimulis ejus (the Acta) col- 
lectores animabas—aliosque ‘suffragatores tui exemplo ad_ pro- 
movendum excitabas—te denique liberali munificentia necessarias 
impensas suppeditante opus lucem aspicit publicam—opus ergo hoc 
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quod his argumentis tibi juste consecrandum agnoscimus, tanquam 
primitias frugum nostra sanctz insul, ut summus sacerdos accipe, 
ut eleventur coram Domino, ac proxime post azyma id-est post 
solemnitates Domini principales—Divum Tutelarium Natalia 
festa, solemni ritu celebrentur et coram irato numine sint accepta- 
bile et propitiatorium pro populo sacraficium.” “ Hee (ut anxiis 
votis pius quisque desiderat) ubi vestra aliorumque conpatrum An- 
tistitum pia opera fiet, firma fiducia in Domino confidendum est, 
quod aurea illa secula tot sacrorum vatum nostre gentis vaticiniis 
preedicta, brevi sint reditura, quibus sacra nostra insula, sanctorum 
feecunda genitrix, suam pristinam sanctitatem recuperatura.” 


Perhaps something may be done—1000 years is too long 
a time to leave Aingus in manuscript. 








Art. II.—1. The Natural History of Man, comprising In- 
quiries into the Modifying Influence of Physical and Moral 
Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human Family. By 


James Cowes Pricuarp, M.D. London: 1843. 


2.—Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. By 
James Cowes Pricuarp, M.D. London: 1844. 


N a former number of this Review, we endeavoured 

to impress upon our readers the conviction which we 
ourselves so strongly entertain, that the more scientific truth 
is known, the more perceptible becomes its harmony with 
that which is revealed. If this be the case with respect to 
the truths of geological science, to which our remarks 
were then directed, and of which so little is yet known, 
how much more strongly is this conviction brought home 
to us, by those researches which have of late years been 
made into the natural history of our race; and by which 
it is almost demonstratively proved, that the nations of the 
earth, however widely they differ in manners, language, 
and complexion, are yet, as the sacred historian of their 
origin has asserted, of one blood and of one family. It is 
not very long ago since men were found of very con- 
siderable eminence in the scientific world, who looked on 
it as an established and incontrovertible conclusion, that 
the white man and the Negro differed so widely from one 
another, that they could not have been descended from a 
common stock. The great differences which exist be- 
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tween these two branches of the human family, and which 
are more or less perceptible in many others, have seemed 
so striking to even reflecting and philosophic minds, 
that science had almost adopted the supposition, as she 
has not yet abandoned the phraseology to which that sup- 
position led. Hence, we have been accustomed to hear not 
only of the white and black races, but each of these has 
been in its turn resolved into several others; until we have, 
according to the classification of Blumenbach, the Cau- 
casian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, the Malayan, and 
the American. ‘To these Cuvier has added the Samoied 
or Esquimaux, and the inference sought to be deduced, or 
the impression, perhaps unintentionally, left upon the 
mind is, that these various divisions of mankind are so se- 
parated from one another, that they cannot be referred to 
a common origin. We are all aware of the use that has 
been made of this subject, by those who have had recourse 
to every armoury for weapons to be employed against reli- 
gion, and how strenuously this seemingly powerful argu- 
ment against the unity of the human race, has been urged 
against the truth of the Mosaic history. Though we 
never, as may be supposed, had any doubt about the de- 
scent of all men from cne primeval parentage, we are yet 
rejoiced to find that the more accurate and more extended 
investigation of recent times, has enabled us to give a 
more satisfactory answer to the objection; and that we 
have high names and powerful authority upon our side, to 
sustain the cause of revealed truth, and confound the ram- 
pant insolence of the gainsayer and the infidel. A high 
name and powerful authority, Mr. Prichard unquestion- 
ably is. It is now near forty years since he appeared 
before the public; the labours and acquirements of a long 
life have been devoted to the subject, and the result of his 
varied and diligent inquiry we have in the volumes before 
us. It is his deliberate and confident conclusion that all 
the nations of the earth, and all the races of men, are of 
one species and of one family. As the inquiry is one that 
must possess a powerful interest for all, inasmuch as we 
ourselyes are the subject thereof, and that our faith and 
hopes, nay, even the very dignity of our human nature, are 
involved in the discussion, we shall endeavour to place 
before our readers, as briefly as we can, the main conside- 
rations that have led him to this conclusion. Before we 
proceed to the immediate question at issue, it will not be 
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useless to take a glance at the general distribution of 
organic life throughout the earth. 

1. According to the phraseology of scientific writers, all 
organized beings are distributed according to their genera 
and species. The word “genus,”’ in its old acceptation, 
was employed to mean all that descended from a common 
stock. As creation, however, expanded before the scrutiny 
of science, it was found necessary to extend the meaning 
of this word, until it at length included all those individuals 
that bore some resemblance to one another, though they 
could not by possibility be descended from a common 
stock; and the word species was introduced to express 
what the {other was origmally intended to imply. Those 
tribes of plants or animals which are certainly known, or 
may be inferred on satisfactory grounds, to have descended 
from the same’stocks, or from parentages precisely similar, 
are now included in the term species. In every tribe of 
plants and animals there will occur occasionally peculiari- 
ties of habit or organic structure. These peculiarities 
sometimes expire with the individual, and sometimes are 
transmitted to the offspring. When they are constantly 
and permanently transmitted, they are called permanent 
varieties, and the class in which they are found, differs 
from a species, only because these peculiarities are not 
coeval with the tribe, and constitute only a deviation from 
its original character. There seems now but little doubt 
that many of those that are considered distinct species of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are in reality but 
permanent varieties of some already existing tribe. The 
great and obvious mark of distinction between sepa- 
rate species is, that they refuse to intermix with one 
another. There is evidently some powerful and _all- 
pervading law of nature, which directs the tribes of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms to reproduce and _ per- 
etuate their race without blending with each other. 

very creature is to produce in its own kind, and not in 
any other. There may be instances of individuals having 
descended from parents of different species; but these 
are incapable of propagation. Whenever they have pos- 
sessed the faculty of reproduction, which has been but in 
a few rare instances, it was only by reverting to the origi- 
nal parent character. The perpetuation of a mixed or 
hybrid race is unknown, and has been always found impos- 
sible. This fact is of the utmost importance to our present 
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argument, and should be diligently borne in mind, for we 
shall have occasion hereafter to revert to it. It is undeni- 
able that all the varieties of the human race are blended 
together and reproduced, and that no impediment what- 
soever exists to their perpetuation. So far from the inter- 
mediate races disappearing, as they should do if they were 
hybrid, or the offspring of two distinct species, they are 
even more powerfully possessed of the faculty of reproduc- 
tion than any of the parent stocks from which they came. 
The external form and colour, the organic structure, 
and also the habits and instincts of the species, are mate- 
rially affected by external influences to which they are 
subjected. This is very remarkable in those animals 
which man has made his own by domestication. If the 
breeds of domesticated animals could be compared with 
the wild stock from which they originally came, we could 
without difficulty ascertain the extent of the changes which 
domestication has produced; and, if ascertained, their 
magnitude would probably fill us with astonishment. But 
this we cannot in all instances accomplish. The primitive 
stocks from which many of our domesticated animals are 
sprung, are unknown or uncertain ; but we have sufficient 
data to warrant the belief that these changes are very con- 
siderable. The domestic animals were first introduced 
by Europeans into America. Their offspring running 
wild in the woods, and being restored to their original 
habits and food, will show us, by a kind of retrograde move- 
ment, what a difference there is between their wild and 
their tame condition. Hogs, for instance, were introduced 
into St. Domingo in 1493. They were of the ordinary 
Spanish breed. Their appearance now nearly resembles 
that of the wild boar. heir ears have become erect, 
their heads are large, and their foreheads vaulted at the 
upper part, and the variety of colour visible in Europe has 
altogether disappeared. The wild hog of America is ge- 
nerally black ; the only deviation is in some warm parts of 
the continent, where it is red, like the young peccari. The 
difference which exists between the skull of the domestic 
swine and the wild boar, is, according to Blumenbach, 
quite equal to that which exists between those of the 
Negro and the European. 
“Swine,” says the same naturalist, “have degenerated in some 
countries into races which, in singularity, far ‘exceed any thing 
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which has been found strange in bodily variety among the human 
race. Swine with solid hoofs were known to the ancients, and 
large herds of them are found in Hungary and Sweden. In like 
manner the European swine, first carried by the Spaniards in 1509, 
to the island of Cubagua, at that time celebrated for its pearl 
fishery, degenerated into a monstrous race, with toes which were 
half a span in length. There are breeds of+solid-hoofed swine in 
England. There have been also found some whose hoof is divided 
into five clefts.” 


The changes which have taken place in the races of 
oxen and horses introduced into the new world, are also 
very remarkable. The wild oxen are found invariably of 
one colour. Some of the South American cows are 
covered with a fine fur, and others are completely naked. 
The following fact relative to them, will prove how very 
much domestication has changed the original nature of 
this useful animal. 


“In Europe the milking of cows is continued through the whole 
period, from the time when they begin to bear calves, till they cease 
to breed. This secretion of milk has become a constant function in 
the animal economy of the tribe. It has been rendered such by 
the practice continued through a long series of generations, of con- 
tinuing to draw milk long after the period when it would be wanted 
for the calf: the teats of the cow are larger than in proportion, 
and the secretion is perpetual. In Columbia the practice of milk- 
ing cows was laid aside, owing to the great extent of farms and 
other circumstances. ‘In a few generations,’ says Mr. Roulin, 
‘the natural structure of parts, and withal the natural state of the 
function has been restored. The secretion of milk in the cows of 
this country is only an occasional phenomenon, and contemporary 
with the actual presence of the calf. If the calf dies, the milk 
ceases to flow, and it is only by keeping him with his dam by day, 
that an opportunity of obtaining milk from cows by night can be 
found.’ This testimony is important by the proof it affords, that 
the permanent production of milk in the European breeds of cows 
is a modified function of the animal economy, produced by an arti- 
ficial habit continued through several generations.” 


The varieties which have sprung up in the various 
breeds of sheep, are especially worthy of observation. 


“In the valley which separates the eastern range of the Cordil- 
lera from the middle chain, the flocks are not numerous; but the 
sheep of this region display a phenomenon which is worthy of obser- 
vation. Wool grows on young lambs nearly as in temperate cli- 
mates; if shorn it sprouts again, and the fleece is formed as usual. 
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If neglected, it forms itself into a large tufted mass, which breaks 
off in shaggy portions; when it comes off, there is found beneath, 
not fresh wool, nor a naked and diseased skin, but a short fine hair, 
shining and smooth, like that of the goat in his best state, and this 
remains permanent, the wool never reappearing. 

“In Europe the breeds of sheep vary much in their stature, in 
the texture of their wool, the number and shape of their horns, 
which are in some large, in some small, in others wanting to the 
female, or altogether absent from the breed. The most important 
varieties in Europe are, the Spanish breeds, some with fine, others 
with crisp wool, in which the rams have long spiral horns; the 
English breeds, which differ greatly in size and the quality of 
the wool; and in the southern parts of Russia the long-tailed 
breed. The herds of sheep in India and Africa are remarkable for 
the length of their legs, a very convex forehead, and pendant ears ; 
these also have long tails, their covering is not wool but a smooth 
hair. In the northern parts of Europe and Asia the sheep have 
short tails. The breeds spread through Persia, Tartary, and 
China, have their tails transformed into a double spherical mass of 
fat. The sheep of Syria and Barbary, on the other hand, have long 
tails, but likewise loaded with a mass of fat.” 


The peculiarities, however striking and remarkable in 
the different breeds, seem to be in a great measure, or per- 


haps altogether, the result of the physical circumstances of 
food and climate in which they are found. We have seen 
that sheep lose their wool in the Cordillera, never to recover 
it again; and even the fat tails of the Tartarian breed dis- 
appear in a few generations when they are transferred to 
the pastures of the Ural. But a phenomenon still more 
singular remains to be noticed; it is the hereditary trans- 
mission of some particular natural quality, or peculiarity of 
organic construction, which may perchance dévelope itself 
in an individual instance, and which thus gives rise to 
a new breed, or at least a new variety. As an illustration 
of this natural law, we may give the origination of a new 
breed of sheep in the State of Massachusets. 


“In the year 1791, one ewe on the farm of Seth Wright gave 
birth to a male lamb, which, without any known cause, had a longer 
body and shorter legs than the rest of the breed. The joints are 
said to have been longer and the forelegs crooked. ‘The shape of 
this animal rendering it unable to leap over fences, it was deter- 
mined to propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment proved 
successful. A new race was produced, which from the form of the 
body has been termed the otter-breed. It seems to be uniformly 
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the fact, that when both parents are of the otter-breed, the lambs 
that are produced inherit the peculiar form.”—Page 49. 


This variation is found among all kinds of domesticated 
animals ; the horse, the ox, the fowl. In none are they 
more conspicuous than in the dog, the friend and com- 
panion and follower of man in every state of social pro- 
gress, in every vicissitude of fortune, and in every quarter 
of the globe. Who could suppose that the poodle, the 
Newfoundland, the pointer, the greyhound, and the bull- 
dog, are members of the same family? Yet all naturalists 
are agreed upon the fact, and that the changes of form 
and structure to which the race has been subjected, are 
nothing more than the effects of those accidental influences 
to which they have been exposed, and which are known to 

roduce similar, if not so great changes, in the vegetable 

ingdom also. Our space will not permit our going into 
further detail on this matter, but there is one other cir- 
cumstance connected with the subject which we cannot 
pass over. For the hereditary transmission of peculiarities 
of organic structure, we may be somewhat prepared, but 
what shall we think of the hereditary transmission of 


habits artificially acquired—of qualities which have been 
the result of a long and diligent and laborious training ? 
This is somewhat as if a man’s knowledge of Latin or 
Greek was to be transmitted to his children 1 along with the 
colour of his hair and the complexion of his features. Yet 
thus it is in some degree with many of the inferior animals. 
We shall give a few instances. 


“The horses bred in the grazing farms of the table land of the 
Cordillera are carefully taught a peculiar pace, which is a sort of 
running amble. This is not their natural mode of progression, but 
they are inured to it very early, and the greatest pains are taken 
to prevent them from moving in any other gait. In this way the 
acquired habit becomes a second nature. It happens occasionally 
that such horses becoming lame are unfit for use. It is then cus- 
tomary to let them loose, if they happen to be well grown stallions, 
into the pasture grounds. Jt is constantly observed that these horses be- 
come the sires of a race to which the ambling pace is natural, and requires 
no teaching, The fact is so well known, that such colts have re- 
ceived a particular name. The second fact is the development of a 
new instinct, which scems to become hereditary i in the breed of 
dogs found among the borderers on the river Madelaine, which are 
employed in hunting the peccari. I shall cite the author’s own 
words: ‘ L’addresse du chien consiste a moderer son ardeur, a ne 
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s'attacher & aucun animal en particulier mais a tenir toute la 
troupe en échec. Or parmi ces chiens on en voit maintenant, qui 
la premiére fois qu’on les améne au bois, savent deja comment 
attaquer; un chien d’une autre espéce se lance tout d’abord, est 
environné, et qeulle que soit sa force, il est dévoré dans un instant.’ 
It appears that barking is an acquired hereditary instinct. It has 
become natural to domesticated dogs and young whelps to learn to 
bark, even when separated from their parents at birth. It has been 
conjectured that barking originated in an attempt to imitate the 
human voice. However that may be, wild dogs do not bark. There 
are numerous troops of wild dogs in South America. There are 
also on the Antilles in the isles on the coast of Chili, similar breeds. 
These breeds, on recovering their liberty, lost the power of barking. 
Like other uncultivated breeds of dogs, they only howl. It is known 
that the two dogs brought to England by Mackenzie from the 
western part of America could never bark, and continued to utter 
their habitual howl; but a whelp bred from them in Europe learned 
to bark. It is known that the dogs in the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, the progeny of those which were left there purposely by the 
Spaniards before Lord Anson’s time, with the design of extermi- 
nating the goats, were never known to bark. A curious observa- 
tion of Mr. Roulin is, that the cats of South America have, in like 
manner, lost those “‘miaulemens incommodes,”’ which are so often 
heard during the hours of night in many parts of Europe.”— 
Page 35. 


Nor is this natural phenomenon limited to the new 
world. The following remarks, taken from a paper read 
by Mr. F. A. Knight before the Royal Society, furnish us 
with additional and interesting evidence on this important 
subject. 


“The offspring of domesticated animals inherit in a very re- 
markable manner the acquired habits of their parents. In all ani- 
mals,” he adds, “this is observable, but in the dog it exists to a 
wonderful extent. The offspring seems to inherit not only the 
passions and propensities, but even the resentment of the family 
from which it springs. I ascertained, by repeated experiments, 
that a terrier whose parents had been in the habit of fighting with 
polecats, will instantly show every mark of anger when he first per- 
ceives the scent of that animal, though the animal itself be wholly 
concealed from its sight. A young spaniel brought up with terriers 
showed no marks whatever of emotion at the scent of a polecat, 
but it pursued a woodcock the first time it saw one with clamour 
and exultation ; and a young pointer, which I am certain had never 
seen a partridge, stood trembling with anxiety, its eyes fixed, and 
its muscles rigid, when conducted into the middle of a covey of 
those birds. Yet each of these dogs is a new variety of the same 
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species, and to that species none of the said habits are given by 
nature. They can, therefore, be traced to no other source than 
the acquired habits of the parents, which are inherited by the off- 
spring, and become hereditary instinctive propensities.” 


This hereditary transmission of acquired habits, is the 
cause of that change which is called domestication. In 
domesticated animals, it is not the individual, but the 
breed or race which is changed. 


For their tameness is not to be attributed to the early teaching 
they receive in the state of subjection in which the young are 
reared. Their congenital dispositions must*be altered. The cub 
of a wild boar taken from its dam at the hour of birth, would be in 
disposition very unlike a sucking pig.” 


It is unnecessary to continue these observations further. 
‘It will be seen, from what we have just now stated, that 
within the limits of ascertained and definite species of the 
animal kingdom, there are very considerable changes of 
structure, of habits, and of instincts, which the individuals 
of that species are known to undergo, and that these 
changes are owing to the external and accidental influences 
to which they are subjected; and the inference we draw 
from this fact or law of the animal kingdom, which we think 
has been convincingly established, is, that though one 
class of animals may differ very considerably from another 
in their physical characteristics, that difference is not to 
be assumed as a proof of their being different species, if it 
can be at the same time demonstrated that the physical 
conditions of their existence are different, and that they 
have been also subjected to very different external influ- 
ences. But it is time that we proceed onward from these 
preliminary matters, and apply the principles we have been 
explaining to the subject immediately before us, the differ- 
ences that exist between the various families of men. 

2. The human race is known to be spread over the 
earth, in every variety of soil and climate, from the perpe- 
tual snow of the polar circle, to the burning sun and parch- 
ing sand of the African desert. The Laplander or the 
Esquimaux, who is enveloped to the throat in the skins of 
the beasts he has followed in the chase, who quaffs his 
draught of melted and rancid oil as a delightful beverage, 
and whose cheerless and long protracted night broods 
over his wretched hut like a perpetual darkness which is 
never to be dispelled, should be a very different kind of 
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being from the naked half-starved native of the Soudan, 
who tracks the lion or the elephant across his arid plain, 
in the fierce glow of a sun which would be death to any 
one who had not been inured to it from childhood; and 
both should present a very different aspect, and a very 
different mental and organic development from the re- 
fined European, on whose fair and delicate frame the re- 
sources of art have been employed, and the cultivation of 

ears and the hereditary advantages of blood and station, 

ave shed their varied beauties. It has been already 
mentioned that the most striking diversities which are ob- 
served in the lower animals, have been the result of domes- 
tication, and that those which man has tamed and brought 
within the sphere of his own agency, differ far more from 
each other than if acted on by climate alone they would 
ever be likely todo. It will, we are sure, be at once ad- 
mitted that civilization is a far more powerful agent, and 
likely to produce far more striking and physical changes 
among those who are favoured with it, than domestication 
would be likely to do among the race of inferior animals. 
This we should be prepared to expect, were we merely to 
view the subject “a prioré,’’ and to conjecture the proba- 
ble amount of alteration from analogy with other instances 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. We should there- 
fore, even admitting that all mankind is of one stock, be 
ready to admit, nay even be prepared to expect, that the 
naked Negro of the Joliba, or the Senegal, should be more 
different from the marquis or the duke, whose veins are 
filled with the blood of an ancient race, and whose eye kin- 
dles with the hereditary nobility of more than a thousand 
years, than any individual of the animal kingdom from 
another of the same species. If the difference between the 
members of the human family be far within the limits of 
range which in other beings seems permitted by the laws 
of animal organization, it can only be that the perfection of 
their nature and the high standard by which man’s physical 
and mental constitution has been adjusted does not admit 
of such variation as the others, or that the high functions 
he has to fulfil in the economy of the created universe will 
not allow of any nearer approximation to its lower depart- 
ments than we find him to have attained. To see how 
much the varieties of the human race have kept within the 
range of variation permitted to even the one species in 
other departments of the animal kingdom, we shall briefly 
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point out the most remarkable and best known differences 
that exist between them. 

The various families* of men are found distributed over 
every region of the earth, and in every variety of climate. 
But they are strongly distinguished from one another by 
appearance, no less than by their language; for one lan- 
guage scarcely differs from another more than does the 
fair European from the jet-black native of Guinea. The 
colour of the skin would appear, at first sight, to depend 
entirely on temperature and latitude; for, generally speak- 
ing, it is found darkest at the equator, and diminishes 
gradually as we approach the pole. This, however, though 
popularly, is not philosophically true; and must admit of 
many exceptions, and take into account many other ele- 
ments of physical influence, before it can be received as a 

rinciple sufficiently established for our purposes. The 
leden of the Oronoco, though living in precisely the 
same latitude, and accustomed to a somewhat similar 
mode of life, differs very materially in aspect and com- 
plexion from the Negro of the Niger. The examination 
of the respective tribes of people, and of the points in 
which they resemble or differ from one another, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting subject; but it would be far beyond 
our limits, and we shall confine ourselves to the principal 
difficulty on which the whole question rests: Is there any 
difference between the white man and the Negro, beyond 
those accidental varieties which we may suppose to arise 
in the same stock, and to be transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another? The entire question of one or more races 
depends upon the solution of this difficulty, and it de- 
mands, therefore, some consideration. It is clear that if 
the Negro possessed an additional limb, or was gifted with 
an additional eye, or possessed any other similar variety of 
organic construction, it would be at once decided, or, in 
fact, the question would never have arisen. But enjoying, 
as he does, the same structure, possessing every faculty, 
neither more nor less, which the white man does, what is 
there to justify us in disclaiming the connexion, and repu- 
diating the claim to common kindred? The skin of one 








* We use this word in preference to the one more generally employed, “ race,” 
because the latter seems to imply somewhat, if it does not altogether assert, that 
mankind has not come from one primitive stock. The word “breed” expresses ex- 
actly our meaning as far as the inferior animals are concerned, but we should con- 
sider it an insult to the dignity of human nature to apply this word to ourselves. 
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is white, that of the Negro is jet-black—one has wool upon 
his head, the other has long and flowing hair—the cerebral 
development of the black man is a little more remote 
from the exact standard of intellectual perfection and of 

hysical beauty, than that of the European, and this is all. 
fet us consider these three reasons separately and dis- 
passionately. First, as to the colour of the skin.—The 
anatomists of ancient times were acquainted with only two 
parts of the integument which envelopes the body—the 
cutis or inner, the epidermis or outer, skin. Between 
these, however, modern anatomical science discovered 
another substance, to which Malpighi gave the name of 
“rete mucosum,”’ from its reticulated structure. This 
was first discovered in the skin of the Negro, and being of 
a black colour, it was maintained to be the cause of their 
peculiar complexion, and to be entirely wanting in the 
whites. This opinion is in substance adopted by M. 
Flourens, a celebrated French anatomist of the present 
time. He differs from the others only in maintaining 
the existence of four layers in the human skin, and that 
the peculiarity of the Negro arises from a black pigment 
adhering to one of these membranes. He regards, how- 
ever, this substance, which is not found in whites, as con- 
stituting a really specific distinction, and marking them 
out as two separate races. It is unnecessary for us to ob- 
serve that this opinion has been very prevalent, and has 
been held by many eminent men of our own country. But 
though we were to admit the correctness of these anatomi- 
cal observations, it may be very fairly questioned whether 
this would follow; and facts may be adduced—and some 
will in this paper be adduced—which would seem to nega- 
tive altogether such a conclusion. But it is not necessary 
to enter into the discussion of such a subject, inasmuch as 
later and more accurate investigation has proved that the 
observations of Flourens were inaccurate. The method 
employed by him to ascertain the component parts of the 
*cutis,’’ was the rude and imperfect one of maceration. 
When subjected to the searching scrutiny of microscopical 
examination, it is found to be of a totally different struc- 
ture. Experiments on this subject have been carried on 
by several distinguished German physicians, among whom 

enle, Purkinje, and Schwann, are the most distinguished. 
They have satisfactorily proved that the outer integument 
of the human body does not consist at all of continuous 
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membranes, but is of a cellular structure, being composed 
of several layers of cells, and that its different parts are 
not distinguished from each other by such definite lines of 
separation as they were supposed to be. Henle examined 
minutely the cells which contain the black pigment that 
tinges the Negro skin, and found that they are precisely of 
the same kind, and differ only in number from those which 
compose the skin of the European, and also in being fill- 
ed with the dark colouring matter, which gives it its pecu- 
liar and distinctive hue. These experiments were con- 
tinued by Dr. Gustav Simon, of Berlin, on the spots and 
partial discolourations which sometimes make their ap- 
pearance on the skins of Europeans, and found that these 
are also of precisely a similar nature, and arise from the 
same cause which discolours the skin of the Negro. They 
differ from them in degree, and not, as M. Flourens 
supposed, in kind. Some of these discolourations are 
congenital, others accidental; some transitory, others 
permanent. Many females are known to have a dark 
tinge extended over a considerable space round the 
breast during the period of pregnancy, which disappears 
afterwards in a great measure. Camper gives a descrip- 
tion of a female of high rank, who had naturally a white 
skin and beautiful complexion, but whenever she became 
pregnant, began immediately to grow brown: “Vers la fin 
de sa grossesse,”’ he says, “elle devenait une veritable 
negresse.”’ After delivery, the dark colour gradually dis- 
appeared. Dr. Strach, in a work on Intermittent Fevers, 
which is cited by Soemmering, mentions the case of a 
man, who, after a fever, became as black as a Negro. If 
we have instances of a change in this direction, we have 
also examples of an opposite tendency. Klinkosch men- 
tioned the case of a Negro who lost his blackness, and 
became yellow; and Caldani declares that a Negro, who 
was a shoemaker in Venice, was black when brought 
during infancy to that city, but became gradually lighter, 
and had the hue of a person labouring under slight 
jaundice. ; 

These changes, although in individual instances, are 
sufficient to prove that the colouring matter of the Negro 
skin is a mere accidental variety, rendered permanent and 
hereditary in this variety of the human family, by causes 
which we cannot perfectly discover, but by no means to 
constitute a peculiar and distinctive organic structure. 
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Before we proceed to speak of the changes which are known 
and can be proved to have taken place in whole tribes, let 
us examine one of the other characteristics for which the 
Negro is remarkable—the woolly hair. There is very con- 
siderable difference between the structure of wool and that 
of hair. The latter is a smooth sheath enclosing a series 
of longitudinal fibres, each of which is composed of small 
cellular particles, and tinged with a colouring matter 
which gives it its peculiar hue. Wool isa fibre also, which, 
when examined through a microscope, displays filaments 
twisted and matted in all directions, and has its surface 
serrated or indented in a very remarkable manner. It is 
this last peculiarity that renders it adapted for the process 
of felting, of which the hair is not susceptible. ere we 
to admit, therefore, even that the substance which grows 
on the head of the Negro was real wool, and that of the 
European hair, still it would not constitute an organic 
difference and prove them a distinct race, for we have seen 
in the sheep of the Cordillera, that even the same indi- 
vidual may exchange one for the other; and if such a 
change may take place in an individual in a few years, 
how much more may such changes be brought about by the 
slow but enduring action of centuries, and continued for 
many successive generations. But the whole of this diff- 
culty will, we think, be set at rest by the following con- 
siderations, taken from the work before us. 


“A careful observation with the aid of the microscope, will con- 
vince every body who makes it, if I am not much mistaken, that 
the hair of the African is not wool, but merely a curled and twisted 
hair. Ihave seen and examined the filaments of hair belonging 
to different races of men, and have compared them with the fila- 
ments of wool from the Southdown sheep, with the assistance of 
Mr. Estlin, who is skilful and long practised in the use of the 
microscope. With the aid of glasses magnifying about 400 times, 
hairs of a Negro, of a Mulatto, of Europeans, and of some Abys- 
sinians, sent me by M. d’Abbadie, the celebrated traveller, were, 
together with the wool of a Southdown sheep, viewed both as trans- 
parent and opaque bodies. The filament of wool had a very rough 
and irregular surface, though no secretions, distinctly so termed, 
were perceptible. The hair of the Negro, which was extremely 
unlike wool, and all the other varieties mentioned, had the appear- 
ance of a cylinder with smooth surface; they all appeared more or 
less filled with a dark colouring matter, which, however, did not 
entirely destroy their transparency. The colouring matter was ap- 

= much more abundant in the hair of the Negro than in the 
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others. The Abyssinian hair was also very dark, but so far diapha- 
nous that a ribbon-like band appeared running down through thy 
middle of a cylindriform tube, and the Mulatto hair resembled the 
Abyssinian in this respect. The filament of European hair seemed 
almost entirely transparent ; it had the appearance of an empty tube, 
coated internally with something of a dingy or dusky colour, which 
only prevented it from being entirely pellucid. From these obser- 
vations I am convinced that the Negro has hair, properly so called, 
and not wool. One difference between the hair of a Negro and 
that of an European, consists in the more curled or frizzled con- 
dition of the former. This, however, is only a difference in the de- 
gree of crispation, some European hair being likewise very crisp. 
Another difference is the greater quantity of colouring matter in 
the hair of the Negro. It is very probable that this quality is con- 
nected with the former, and is its cause, though we cannot deter- 
mine in what manner one depends upon another; but as these pro- 
perties vary simultaneously, and are in proportion one to another, 
we may infer that they do not depend upon independent causes.” — 
Natural History, page 103. 


But the hair and skin have been looked on by many 
writers on this subject, as far less worthy of notice than 
the form of the skull; and the differences that are found 
between the various tribes of men in this part, have been 
taken as the standard of distinction between them. The 
skull being less liable to external influence, it has been 
considered more permanent and invariable. The various 
forms of the skull may be divided into three great and 
leading classes, which have been called respectively the 

rognathous, the pyramidal, and the oval or elliptical. 
The prognathous form is that which is distinguished by an 
undue protrusion of the jaws, and is most strongly developed 
in the Negroes of Western Africa: it prevails in a greater 
or less degree among all the tribes of Negroes, but is not 
found to accompany in every instance a black skin and 
frizzled or crisp hair. It is found also in the Eastern Ocean, 
and among the Australian races. The pyramidal skull is 
most prevalent among the nomadic tribes of Northern 
Asia; and, as if it were the result of a wandering and 
unsettled life, it is also found among the tribes of South 
Africa, whose mode and habits of life strongly resemble 
those of the Mongolian and Turkish nations. The ellip- 
tical is that which most prevails among the people of 
Europe and Asia, and which our own self-esteem persuades 
us is the type of human beauty. It has been said that the 
head of the Negro approaches in form that of the Chim- 
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pantzee, and is a mean between the cerebral development 
of the European and the Simia, That, in fact, there is as 
great a difference between it and the oval European skull, 
as there is between it and the ourang-outang. There 
are three principal methods of measurement, or varieties of 
aspect, by which the skull may be examined; in both a 
very great difference is to be found between the Negro and 
the brute, while comparatively little can be discovered 
between him and the white. The first is by what are 
called the facial lines, or by an angle made by two straight 
lines, one of which is drawn through the “ Meatus audi- 
torius’’ to the base of the nose. ‘The other touching the 
prominent centre of the forehead, and falling thence on the 
most forward part of the upper jaw, the head being viewed 
in profile. In Europeans this angle has been said to be on 
an average 80°; in Negroes 70°; while the facial angle of 
the ourang has been said to be 60°, and sometimes as high 
as 64°. But Mr. Owen, the distinguished naturalist, has 
satisfactorily shown that this estimate is inaccurate and 
fallacious as far as the ourang is concerned, because the 
observations on which it was founded, were made on ani- 
mals of immature age, and before the anatomical pro- 
portions were fully developed. He states that in the adult 
troglodyte the facial angle is only 35°, and in the full- 
grown ourang or satyr, only 30°. The difference between 
this and the facial angle of the Negro is so great, that the 
greatest diversity between the human tribes is quite incon- 
siderable in comparison. ‘The second method is that by 
which Blumenbach estimates the difference, and consists in 
contemplating the skull in a vertical direction, or in taking 
a bird’s eye view of it from above. But even in this mode 
of measurement there is but a trifling difference between 
white men and the Negro state, between the latter and the 
Simia there is a great and striking difference. 

But the greatest of all the differences that are found to 
exist between the human skull and that of brutes, even 
those which approach nearest to the human configuration, 
is to be found in that view which has been pointed out 
by Mr. Owen, and which had been hitherto neglected by 
naturalists; it is that of the basis or under surface, the 
lower jaw being removed. The great and striking dif- 
ference that exists between them when viewed in this 
way, can be adequately represented by a diagram only. 
But we may say that in all races of men, and even m 
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human idiots, the Zygomatic arch is included in the ante- 
rior half of the basis of the skull; while in the head of the 
adult Chimpantzee it is situated in the middle region of 
the skull, and occupies just one-third of its entire diameter. 
Another most remarkable’ difference which anatomists 
have generally overlooked, is in the position of the great 
occipital foramen, or aperture by which the nerves and 
vessels of the brain communicate with the heart and other 
portions of the body. In the human skull it is very near 
the middle, or rather, to speak correctly, immediately 
behind the middle transverse diameter ; while in the Chim- 
pantzee, it is in the middle of the posterior third part of 
this diameter. In men, both white and black, this aperture 
is almost in the middle; while in the Chimpantzee, there 
is just five times as much of the skull before it as there is 
behind ; thus demonstratively proving that while the one 
was intended by the Creator to move on all fours, and to 
have its look ever fixed downward upon the earth like its 
other menial occupants, to the other it was given to look 
abroad upon the world where he was to exercise dominion, 
and to have his gaze directed upward to those brighter and 
more blissful realms, which were to be his appointed and 
future destiny. 

3. We have hitherto considered the differences between 
the varieties of the human race only in their anatomical cha- 
racters. It is time that we view them in another light, and 
see what relations they bear to each other in their geo- 
graphical and historical distribution. If it could be proved 
that a people possessing any of these physical characteristics 
of which we have been now speaking, were, by change of 
climate, of habits, of life, or any other external agency, 
deprived of them, and discovered to have assumed the 
other, the controversy would be at an end. But unfor- 
tunately, the history of the human race is so imperfect, 
the migrations of its earlier members so uncertain, and the 
description of their physical characters so meagre, that we 
have no facts sufficiently conclusive to appeal to for its 
immediate and final decision. The history of the African 
races, the most important and interesting of all others, is 
that which is also the most enveloped in obscurity. 
cloud darker even than their own ebon hue has settled 
upon their past history, and on much of their present con- 
dition, which no scientific research can ever utterly dispel. 
But if we cannot appeal directly to evidence of this de- 
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scription, we may arrive at it by a slow and probable 
approximation. If we cannot see our way with clearness 
before us, we may at least grope along the path that leads 
to the object of our inquiry. And in many instances 
where written or monumental records are wanting, we may 
derive much valuable aid from the examination of lan- 
guages and customs. Nations and peoples now the most 
dissimilar in aspect, will be found by this means to have 
descended from a common origin, and to have been, at 
some anterior epoch, one and the same people. A re- 
markable instance of this is presented by the tribes of 
Southern Africa. 


“TI my ‘Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,’ I 
have shown that there are strong grounds for concluding that all 
the nations known to inhabit that part of the African Continent 
which lies south of the equator, with the exception of the Hottentot 
race, speak idioms, which, if they are not dialects of one mother 
tongue, may be considered as belonging to one family of languages. 
They may be rather termed dialects of three cognate languages. 
The dialects of the empire of Kongo, including those of Loango in 
the north, Kongo in the south, and Banda and Cassanga in the in- 
terior, belong to one of these stems. The idioms of the Amakosah 
and other southern Kafirs constitute a second, to which the Bechu- 
ana may be referred, though this seems in some respects intermedi- 
ate between the two. The Mosambique Makuani language, and 
the other idioms spoken by tribes in the east, including the Suhaili 
of the coast, belong to a third language less known than the others, 
but connected by exclusive analogies in the vocabulary. The lan- 
guages of the Kafirs and those of the nations of Kongo are nearly 
connected, as I have shown, in grammatical structure. The result to 
be deduced from these considerations is, that all the nations of this 
region were probably allied in descent, and belong to one original 
stock.” —Page 322. 


































Yet the natives of Kongo have all the Negro peculiarities, 
and differ in colour, in feature, in the form of the skull, 
from the Kafir, who has almost nothing of the Negro 
ta rg mm except the crisp or woolly texture of the hair. 

ut it is in the northern regions of the African Continent 
that we should expect to find some vestiges of the transition 
from the Negro to the European form of development, and 
here, accordingly, we find several instances in which the 
peculiar features of the one are being changed into the 
other, as is said to be the case in the Berberines of the 
valley of the Nile. It is not more than fifteen centuries 
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ago, since this people were transplanted from the desert, 
‘They do not intermarry with the Arabs, yet during the 
period of their residence in this locality, and under the 
influence of their partially civilized and much altered mode 
of life, they have assumed a regularity of feature, which is 
not devoid of what, according to the European standard, 
would be considered beauty. The same transition state of 
the Negro is distinctly seen in the nations that inhabit the 
high lands of Abyssinia. The Galla tribes, which are 
encroaching on this declining kingdom from the south, 
may be looked on as a link in the chain of connection 
between the two great divisions of mankind; but both these 
and the straight-nosed Abyssinian were nearer in form and 
feature to the European, though they partook of much of 
the physiognomy of the Negro, and a tribe was still wanting 
to make the transition clearer and more decisive ; this has 
now fortunately been found. The Athenzeum of the 12th 
of April of this year, contains a letter from that illustrious 
traveller, Antony D’ Abbadie, of whom as an Irishman and 
a Catholic, a scientific traveller and a zealous missionary, 
we should be justly proud, dated Gondar in the Sep- 
tember of last year. ‘The following are his words in refer- 
ence to this subject. They are deserving of our serious 
attention, for few ever had such opportunities of informa- 
tion. 


“The all but unknown Gonfal tribes are the most perfect 
medium between the straight-nosed Ethiopian and the grovelling 
Negro. Although the learned Prichard had striven to prove the 
unity of origin between Negroes and Caucasians, I did not feel my- 
self satisfied with his reasons, and the desire of throwing more 
light on this obscure and interesting topic, was one of the principal 
incentives which urged me into the heart of the African Continent. 
I have now come, on personal observation, to the same conclusion 
as Prichard ; and if I am ever doomed to return to Europe, nothing 
will give me more pleasure than adding my slender stock of philo- 
sophical and physical observations to prove that community of 
origin which revelation teaches, but which science has often 
doubted.” 


The modifying influence of climate on the physical 
system may be also traced in the consequences which 
have resulted from the dispersion of the Jews. 


“The Jews have assimilated in physical characters to the nations 
among whom they have resided, though still to be recognized by 
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some minute peculiarities of physiognomy. In the northern coun- 
tries of Europe they are fair or Xanthoas. Blue eyes and flaxen 
hair are seen in English Jews, and in some parts of Germany the 
red beards of the Jews are very conspicuous. Those of Portugal 
are very dark. Jews, as is well known, have been spread from early 
times through many countries in the eastern parts of Asia—in 
China, Tartary, and the northern parts of India. There are many 
of them in the towns of Cochin and the interior of Malabar. They 
hold communication with each other in their eastern colonies, 
which appear to be of one stock or migration, but at what period 
they reached these countries is unknown. Their residence in 
Cochin appears to have been from ancient times, and they are now 
black, and so completely like the native inhabitants in their com- 
plexion, that Dr. Claudius Buchanan says he could not always dis- 
tinguish them from the Hindoos. He has surmised that the black- 
ness of these Jews is owing to their intermarriages with Hindoos, 
but of this there is no evidence. It is probable that the preserva- 
tion of the Jews in these countries as a distinct people, is owing as 
elsewhere, to their avoiding all intermixture with the native inhabi- 
tants. The Jesuits in China expressly inform us that the Jews 
settled at Honan, where they have been established for many ages, 
keep themselves distinct and intermarry within their own com- 
munity.” 


Oldenthorp, a missionary in the kingdom of Loango, 
on the western coast of Africa, says, that many Jews are 
settled in that country, who retain still their religious rites, 
and keep themselves distinct from other nations. Though 
separated in this manner from the African population, 
they are quite black, and resemble the other Negroes in 
every respect as to physical characters. It must be ad- 
mitted that these variations in the Jewish people from the 
blue eyes and flaxen hair of Germany, to the dark com- 
plexion of Cochin and Loango, have a most important 
bearing upon the present question. 

Another instance of this influence of climate is afforded 
us in the changes which have taken place in the Hindoos. 


“Many Indian families have emigrated at different times from 
the plains to high tracts in the Himalaya, where some of them 
have been settled for centuries. The sources of the sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna, are well known to be places of great 
attraction. In the neighbourhood of Jumnotri and Gangotri, 
situated at their fountains, the Hindoos, as we are assured by Mr. 
Fraser, are very fair, have often blue eyes, and hair and beards 
curled, and of an auburn or red colour. It must be observed that 
the climate is in these tracts extremely cold, so that woollen clothes 
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and blankets are required during the night. The natives of the 
valley of Kashmere are Hindoos, They speak a dialect of the 
Hindi, or native language of Central India. The climate is cool 
and bears fruits similar to those of Europe. The Kashmerians are 
as fair as Southern Europeans. But the Siah-Posh, or the race of 
Kafirs who inhabit the high region of Kohistan, and the country 
on the Hindu-Kush, called from them Kafiristan, afford the most 
striking and curious instance of a branch of the Hindoo race 
settled for many centuries in a cold country, and existing under 
circumstances extremely different from those which surround the 
natives of Hindoostan. They are of undoubted Hindoo origin. Ac- 
cording to the information obtained by the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone 
and Sir Alexander Burnes, the Siah-Posh are a people of exquisite 
beauty with arched eyebrows and fair complexions. A native of 
their country seen by Burnes at Cabul was a remarkably handsome 
young man, tall, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, and fair 
complexion. A few other individuals of the same race who have 
been seen by Europeans had similar physical characters.” —Page 
169. 


The following extract from Heber’s journal will afford 
another illustration of this subject : 


“It is remarkable to observe how surely all these classes of men, 
in a few generations, even without any intermarriage with the 
Hindoos, assume the deep olive tint, little less dark than the Negro, 
which seems natural to the climate. The Portuguese natives form 
unions among themselves alone, or if they can, with Europeans. 
Yet the Portuguese have, during a 300 years’ residence in India, be- 
come as black as Caffres. Surely this goes far to disprove the asser- 
tion which is sometimes made, that climate alone is insufficient to 
account for the difference between the Negro and the European. 
It is true that in the Negro are other peculiarities which the Indian 
has not, and to which the Portuguese colonist shows no symptom of 
approximation, and which undoubtedly do not appear to follow so 
naturally from the climate, as that swarthiness of complexion 
which is the sole distinction between the Hindoo and the European. 
But if heat produces one change, other peculiarities of climate 
may produce other additional changes, and when such peculiarities 
have 3000 or 4000 years to operate in, it is not easy to fix any 
limits to their power. I am inclined after all to suspect that our 
European vanity leads us astray, in supposing that our own is the 
primitive complexion, which I should suppose was rather that of 
the Indian, half way between the two extremes, and perhaps the 
most agreeable to the eye and instinct of the majority of the human 
race. A colder climate and the constant use of clothes may have 
bleached the skin, as effectually as a burning sun and nakedness 
may have tanned it; and I am encouraged in this hypothesis by 
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observing that of animals, the natural colours are dusky and uni- 
form, generally, while whiteness and a variety of tint almost in- 
variably follow domestication, shelter from the elements, and a 
mixed and unnatural diet. Thus while hardship, additional expo- 
sure, a greater degree of heat, and other circumstances with which 
we are unacquainted, may have deteriorated the Hindoo into the 
Negro, opposite causes may have changed him into the progres- 
sively lighter tints of the Chinese, the Persian, the Turk, the 
Russian, and the Englishman.”— Vol. i. chap. 3. 


Changes of a similar nature, but of a far different 
degree, because the results of a far less powerful influence, 
may be found among our European population. Thus, in 
the time of Cesar and Tacitus, the natives of Germany 
were remarkable for their yellow hair. It was the distinc- 
tive peculiarity of their race, yet it is a well known fact, 
that at the present day not one in twenty possesses this 
peculiar distinction ; nor can this be ascribed to intermix- 
ture with other nations, because if any infusion of strange 
blood has taken place, it has been from countries more 
northerly than their own, and therefore more likely to pre- 
serve than to destroy this physical characteristic. Nor 
should we forget, what in reference to this subject is one 
of the most important considerations, that much of the 
physical diversity found in the human race, may have had 
its origin in abnormal varieties occasionally springing up, 
and rendered permanent by hereditary transmission. Such 
deviations were, as physiologists are well aware, in an 
especial manner likely to be produced, if at any remote 
time the human race was limited to a single family, and 
more likely to be rendered permanent, if the term of in- 
dividual life and productiveness were by any cause, natural 
or otherwise, to be prolonged beyond the usual period of 
existence. It is now a well ascertained fact, that devia- 
tions from the ordinary type of humanity have been more 
than once produced, and that these abnormal phenomena 
have been endowed like other beings with the power of 
reproducing and perpetuating their kind. Witness the 
instance of the ‘‘ Porcupine Family,’’ exhibited some 
years since in London. 


“A boy, aged 14 years, named Machin, born in Suffolk, was ex- 
hibited to the Royal Society in 1731. His body was covered by a 
remarkable kind of integument which is thus described: His skin, 
if it might be so called, seemed rather like a dusky-coloured thick 
case, exactly fitting every part of the body, made of a rugged bark 
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or hide, with bristles in some places ; which case covering the whole 
body except the face, the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet, 
caused an appearance as if these alone were naked and the rest 
clothed. It did not bleed when cut or scarified, being callous and 
insensible. It was said he shed it once every year, about autumn; 
at which time it usually grows to the thickness of three-quarters of 
an inch, and then is thrust off by a new skin which is coming up 
underneath. It was not easy to think of any sort of skin or 
natural integument that resembled it exactly. Some compared it 
to the bark of a tree, others thought it looked like seal-skin, others 
like the skin of a rhinoceros, and some took it to be like a great 
wart, or number of warts, uniting and overspreading the whole 
body. The bristly parts, which are chiefly about the belly and 
flanks, looked and rustled like the bristles or quills of a hedgehog, 
shorn off within an inch of the skin. The second account of this 
person was communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. Baker. He 
was at that time forty years of age, and had been exhibited in London 
by the name of the ‘ Porcupine Man.’ He is described as a good- 
looking well-shaped man, of a florid countenance, who, when his 
body and hands are covered, seems nothing different from other 
people. But except his head and face, the palms of his hands and 
soles of his feet, his skin is all over covered in the same manner as 
in the year 1731. When I saw this man in the month of Septem- 
ber, the warts were shedding off in several places, and young ones 
of a paler brown observed succeeding in their room, which he told 
me happens annually in some of the autumn or winter months, and 
then he is commonly let blood, to prevent some little sickness 
which he is subject to whilst they are falling off. He has had the 
small-pox, and has been twice salivated in hopes of getting rid of 
this disagreeable covering, during which disorders the warting 
came off, and his skin appeared white and smooth like that of other 
people, but on his recovering, soon became what it -was before. 
His health at other times has been very good during his whole life. 
But the most extraordinary circumstance of this man’s story is, 
that he has had six children, all with the same rugged covering as 
himself, the first appearance whereof in them, as well as in him, 
came on about nine weeks after birth. Only one of them is living, 
a very pretty boy about eight years of age, whom I saw and ex- 
amined with his father, and who is exactly in the same condition. 
It appears, therefore, past all doubt, that a race of men may be 
propagated by this man, having such rugged coats and coverings 
as himself; and if this should ever happen, and the accidental 
original be forgotten, it is not improbable they might be deemed 
a different species of mankind.”— Page 93. 


We have no doubt whatsoever but it would have been a 
great fact in the argument against revelation, if, instead 
of taking place in London in the 18th century, it had 
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occurred a thousand years ago, in some ‘island of the 
Pacific, and that some of his surviving descendants were 
discovered by Cooke or Anson, to the amazement of the 
“‘Savans,” and the great detriment of the faith of many a 
wavering Christian. When the infidel has endeavoured to 
make so much of the comparatively trivial differences 
that exist between the black and white tribes of men, how 
triumphantly would he appeal to men incased in bark, and 
covered with the scales of a porcupine. But God has 

rovided that his word should not be exposed to such trial, 
™ has turned aside the sword in his own wisdom, and the 
wicked has been caught in his own craftiness. 

A strong argument in favour of the unity of the human 
race, may, we think, be derived from the existence of that 
peculiar variety of the human family, known by the name 
of Albinos. There seems very little doubt in the present 
state of our knowledge of this subject, that the Albino is 
a variety of the human race arising from some peculiarity 
of physical conformation, and not, as many have supposed, 
the effect of a leprous or scrofulous disease. Nor is this 
strange deviation from the usual type confined to man. It 
is found in many of the lower animals, as in the well known 
instances of the ferret, rabbit, and the peacock, and not 
only continues during the life of the individual, but will be 

erpetuated in the offspring, if the male and female be 
both possessed of this peculiarity. In this manner, indeed, 
these white varieties are propagated and preser ved ; and if 
the propagation of the human species was as much under 
external control as that of the lower animals, there is not 
the least doubt but that an Albino variety might be pro- 
duced and propagated in the human family, differing more 
in all physical characteristics from any existing people, 
than do the Caucasian and Ethiopian from one another, 
even in most peculiar and striking development. 

4. Hitherto it will be seen that the course of our inquiry 
has been of rather a negative sort, rather removing the difli- 
culties in the way of all men having been descended from 
a common stock, than proving positively that they did. 
It is not enough for us to demonstrate that they may, the 
completion of our argument requires us also to demonstrate 
that they must have done so; and we regret that the space 
remaining at our disposal will permit us to do this but in a 
brief and cursory, and consequently imperfect manner. 
The external and bodily characters of men are always 
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changing ; we have seen this exemplified in the Jews and 
Hindoos, as perhaps it has taken place on a larger scale in 
the various branches of the Indo-European family, of 
which the Hindoos are one, and the Celts another. There 
is scarcely a nation in which the colour, the hair, or the 
. form of the skull belonging to it, and for which it is re- 
marked, is not found to have undergone some considerable 
alteration. As an instance of the changes which external 
influences may produce in the very bony structure of the 
skull, we may take the Turks of Europe and Asia Minor. 
The nomadic tribes of this people spread through Central 
Asia, have the pyramidal form of the skull, similar to the 
Mongols and the Chinese; while those who have estab- 
lished themselves for some centuries in the Ottoman and 
Persian empires, have become completely transformed into 
the likeness of Europeans, and the pyramidal skull has 
entirely disappeared. This should be perhaps ascribed 
to the introduction of Circassian slaves into the Harem, if 
it were limited to the rich and powerful of the nation ; but 
when it is found among all classes of the Turkish popula- 
tion, even the poorer who have always intermarried with 
one another, it can only be looked on as a physical change 
consequent on their civilization and altered mode of life, 
as well as on the change of climate. But there are ele- 
ments of the human system more enduring and indelible 
than skin and bone, which, in every variety of temperature, 
of habit, of food, of civilization, survive unaltered—which 
no barbarism can destroy, no education disturb ; these are 
the laws that regulate the animal economy, and those that 
regulate their intellectual and moral characters. 

ith regard to the laws of the animal economy, in 
beings of the same species, they are never known to vary 
in any considerable degree. In beings of different species, 
however these may resemble each other in external 
features, they are never known to coincide. Few animals 
resemble each other more than the wolf does the dog, yet 
the period of gestation in the one is an hundred days, in 
the other sixty. There is no difference in this respect 
between any of the tribes of the humanrace. The average 
duration of life is the same: wherever a diversity occurs, 
we can without difficulty assign a sufficient cause. The 
— temperature of the body is the same, or nearly so ; 
there is no remarkable difference in the frequency of the 
pulse, or any of the other vital functions, between any of the 
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families of men.’ Neither in the physical development and 
decay of the female sex, is there any difference of importance 
between one country and another. An able writer in the 
28th No. of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, has satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that the notions which were entertain- 
ed by many persons on the premature marriageableness and 
premature decay of the female sex in Eastern countries, | 
are utterly without foundation ; and that in respect to all 
the physical changes to which their constitutions are sub- 
ject, and the laws by which they are regulated, men and 
women, whether white or black, are placed by their Crea- 
tor on an equal footing. It may, perhaps, be said, that 
this argument is weakened by the liability of some nations 
to disease, from which others are free. But it will be 
found that this difference is more apparent than real, and 
that the immunity of one people is an acquired property, 
consequent on the residence of several generations. It is 
well known that the free Negroes brought from America, 
and whose ancestors had been resident in that country for 
some generations, are as liable to the fever of Sierra 
Leone as the Europeans recently arrived in that country: 
thus evincing that it depends on being acclimated in the 
region, and not on any peculiar quality of their physical 
system. 

But the most convincing proof, and that on which above 
all others we may rest the argument, is the law of nature, 
which regulates the intercourse of one species of animals 
with another. If it be true that individuals of the same 
species propagate without any impediment, and are able 
to reproduce their own kind, however they may differ in 
other respects; and, on the contrary, that individuals of 
different species, however they resemble each other in 
appearance or habits, refuse to associate, or that, if they 
should do so, the offspring is barren, or is absorbed into one 
or other of the parent stocks from which it descended—then 
is it true that the various tribes of men are precisely of the 
same species and family, because there exists no natural 
hinderance whatever to the production and perpetuation of 
mixed tribes of men. So far is this from being the case, 
so far from the many varieties of men manifesting any of 
the phenomena which are consequent on hybridity, that 
where the white people and the Negroes live together, a 
population of a mixed character has sprung up, superior in 
most physical qualities to the Negro, and far more prolific 
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than any of the parent stocks from which it came. This 
law of hybridity, which pervades both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is one of the most powerful arguments 
=< science furnishes to prove the unity of the human 
amily. 

The same law of uniformity which pervades the physio- 
logy of each species of the animal creation, is found also to 
mark their psychical qualities. By the word psychical we 
mean in the brute creation their habits and instincts — 
in the human race, their mental endowments. Every 
species of animals has its own peculiar instincts. The 
ant, the bee, the bird, the beaver—has each its own way 
of providing a store of food, and constructing a habitation 
for itself; and by the identity of these instincts we can 
trace its origin and discover its connexion, where eyen 
other means are not available. But, in the lower ani- 
mals, this instinct has been stereotyped in the race. There 
is no change, no improvement. A bee-hive is the same 
to-day, as it was in the days of Ausop; and the beaver has 
not added an order or an architrave to his architecture 
since first he established himself upon the Arkansas. But 
it is not so with men. It is the posterity of the savages that 
dwelt upon the Vistula, that have built St. Petersburgh ; 
and the naked savages who opposed the landing of Cesar 
on the Isle of Thanet, would scarcely recognize their 
hunting-grounds in the Regent’s Park, or their descen- 
dants in the men who erected Westminster or St. Paul’s: 
yet, with all this diversity of intellectual manifestation, 
there is still a common psychical nature pervading the 
whole human race. This point is well and eloquently 
urged by Mr. Prichard. e shall give his words, and 
with them conclude our quotations. 


‘It would appear that in all that belongs to the sustenance of 
life, and the supply of bodily wants, the habits of man are liable to 
indefinite variations. In the external aspect of human actions and 
human society, the most complete changes that can be imagined 
have actually taken place, and in these things there is nothing sta- 
ble or permanent. In order to discover fixed principles of human 
action, which by reason of their constancy may be regarded as 
typical of the whole family of mankind, or of some particular de- 
partment of it, and thus furnish a topic of comparison with the 
uniform and specific instincts of the brute creation, we must look 
somewhat more deeply into the subject, and contemplate the uneven 
principles of human nature, the sentiments, feelings, sympathies, 
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internal consciousness, as well as the external habits of life and 
action which thence result. There are, indeed, certain habits, 
which, from their prevalence, may be regarded as universal charac- 
ters. The use of conventional speech has been regarded as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of humanity ; its universal ex- 
istence among men is not less remarkable than its total absence 
among the inferior tribes. The use of fire, of artificial clothing, 
of arms, the art of domesticating animals, are, some of them at 
least, characters not less general. But all these arts, as well as 
that of conventional language, are only certain outward manifesta- 
tions of that internal agency, which is the really distinctive attri- 
bute of human nature. It is this principle, and its most essential 
and characteristic phenomena, if we can discover them, that we 
must take as the subject of comparison with the psychical nature of 
the lower animals The energies of all the lower animals, 
the whole sum of their activities, excited into action by the stimu- 
lus of desire or aversion, according to different laws impressed on 
each species, are directed towards the present safety and immediaté 
well-being of the individual or the tribe. But, if we survey the 
whole sphere of human actions in the vast field of cbservation 
which the entire history of mankind presents, we shall find the 
same remark can here be applied but in a limited degree. On the 
contrary, there is nothing more remarkable in the habitudes of 
mankind, and in their manner of existence in various parts of the 
world, than a reference, which is everywhere more or less percepti- 
ble, to a state of existence to which they feel themselves to be des- 
tined after the termination of their visible career, and to the in- 
fluence which both barbarous and civilized men believe to be 
exercised over their condition, present and future, by unseen 
agents, differing in attribute according to the sentiments of differ- 
ent nations, but everywhere acknowledged to exist, and regarded 
with sentiments of awe and apprehension. The rites everywhere 
performed for the dead—the various ceremonies of sepulture, of 
embalming, of cremation, funereal processions and pomps following 
the deceased in every age and nation during countless ages—tombs 
raised over their remains—innumerable tumuli scattered over all the 
regions of the world, the only memorial of races long extinct—the 
morais or houses for the dead, and the gigantic monuments of the 
Polynesians—the magnificent monuments of Egypt and Anahuac— 
the prayers and litanies set up in behalf of the living and the dead 
in the churches of christendom, in the mosques and pagodas of the 
east, as heretofore in the temples of the pagan world—the power of 
sacerdotal and consecrated orders, revered as the interpreters of 
destiny, and mediators between God and man; pontiffs, sacred 
wars, toilsome pilgrimages, performed every year, during long suc- 
cessive centuries, through every region of the earth, by thousands of 
black and white men, seeking atonement for guilt at the tombs of 
prophets and of saints—the slaughter of animals, for the typical or 
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piacular averting of contracted guilt: all these, and other similar 
phenomena in the history of the barbarous and civilized nations 
of the earth, would lead us to believe that all mankind sympathise 
in deeply impressed feelings and sentiments, which are as myste- 
rious in their nature as their origin We contemplate 
among all the diversified tribes, who are endowed with reason and 
speech, the-same internal feelings, appetences, aversions—the same 
inward convictions, the same subjection to invisible powers, and more 
or less fully developed, of accountableness or responsibility to un- 
seen avengers of wrong and agents of retributive justice, from whose 
tribunal men cannot even by death escape. We find everywhere 
the same susceptibility, though not always in the same degree 
of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admitting the culti- 
vation of those universal endowments—of opening the eyes of the 
mind to the more clear and luminous views which Christianity un- 
folds—of becoming moulded to the institutions of religion and civi- 
lized life—in a word, the same inward and mental nature is to be 
recognized in all the races of men. When we compare this fact 
with the observations which have been heretofore fully established 
as to the specific instincts and separate psychical endowments of 
all the distinct races of sentient beings in*the universe, we are en- 
titled to draw confidently the conclusion, that all human races are 
of one species and of one family.” —Page 490 to 546. 


To the argument of our author little requires to be 
added. The black man and the white are subject to the 
same identical feelings, impulses, passions—kindled by the 
same hopes, and alarmed by the same fears. If we make 
allowance for the changes produced by knowledge and 
civilization, man is everywhere the same from the equator 
to the pole; and whatever may be the variety of hue, or 
mode of life, or spoken language, every fair and candid 
inquirer must, we are convinced, be led by these conside- 
rations to the inevitable conclusion, that the variations of 
men do not exceed the limits prescribed by nature to 
one species, and must be members of one family. But, 
we apprehend, that there is one step further, to which our 
author’s argument fails to lead us. There is one inquiry 
more to which the natural history of man would encourage 
us to reply in the affirmative, though the truth of that 
reply, in our opinion, it fails demonstratively to prove ; 
and that is, Are the various members of the human 
family sprung from one pair of ancestors? Has there been 
but one man and one woman appointed from the begin- 
ning to inhabit the earth, and to increase and multiply, 
and to possess its fruits, and have dominion over its other 
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denizens in all times, and in their after generations? or 
may there not have been more than one pair of men and 
women—similar in all their physical attributes, and equal 
in all their mental endowments—originally created, and 
from whom the various tribes of men are descended? The 
former of these suppositions may seem to be implied in the 
use of the word families; but it should be borne in mind 
that, even in the human household, there are members, 
who, though resembling each other in all mental and 
bodily endowments, are still not of the same parentage, 
and not bone of the same bone and flesh of the same flesh, 
as the fathers and mothers of the family. That all the 
races of men are of one family, in this enlarged accepta- 
tion of the word, the natural history of the species will cer- 
tainly warrant us in believing ; but that they all have been 
born of one primeval pair, we think it unable to demon- 
strate, though it renders it highly probable. It may point 
to it, and the analogy of all created nature may lead us to 
suppose this to have been the case; but there is, in our 
opinion, a link wanting in the chain of evidence, which no 
scientific reasoning can supply, and for which we must 
have recourse to the inspired record alone, which tells us 
how, from one man and from one woman, came all tribes 
and peoples, and how from these all nations were divided 
upon the earth. 

A few words more remain to be added, with respect to 
the Mosaic history of man’s original propagation. If 
Moses had been ignorant of the varieties of the human 
race—if he had lived in a country where all men were of 
one colour—we care not whether white or black—it might 
be said that he wrote in utter ignorance of there being any 
human creatures of a different hue from his own: and the 
discovery in after times of such a phenomenon might per- 
haps be urged with propriety against him. But we cannot 
conceive how he who wrote in a country where their exist- 
ence was perfectly known, who knew the difference between 
black and white, between the Caucasian physiognomy and 
the Negro, as well as Cuvier or Blumenbach, could have 
derived the origin of the human race from one common 
stock, if he supposed this difference to constitute any in- 
surmountable difficulty—nay, more, if the real source of 
this difference had not been a public well-ascertained fact, 
about which no well-informed person could have been 
bold enough to raise a question. It is only the ignorance 
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of later times, and the scepticism of bold and questioning 
men of more incredulous days, that could have dared to 
impugn the fact, and impeach the veracity of his venerable 
history. With men as incredulous as themselves, whose 
arguments were influenced and coloured by the hue of their 
antichristian prejudices, and whose interest it would be 
that the terrors held out by revelation to the wicked should 
prove but the terrors of a dream, their doubts were 
received as valid arguments, and their fallacies were ad- 
mitted without detection. 

The course of inquiry which we have hitherto pursued 
has not attempted to pronounce upon the birth-place of the 
human race, or point out the precise family of the human 
race that is most immediately in possession of those 
physical characteristics which probably belonged to our 
first progenitors. 'They may have been white, or they may 
have been black, as far as the main purpose of our argu- 
ment is concerned; but it is most reasonable to suppose 
that the mean between the two—such as it is seen in the 
Arabian or Persian people—was that which originally be- 
longed to the first parents of the human family. This will 
render the changes of complexion more easy of comprehen- 
sion. We can have little difficulty in understanding how 
the dusky Arab was darkened into the Negro, or bleached 
into the European; and it is this land which the Mosaic 
record seems to point out as man’s original habitation. 
The region which comprises within its limits the present 
countries of Arabia, Persia, and Syria, is that which is 
most convenient for the diffusion of mankind to the extre- 
mities of the earth, being exactly in the middle of the old 
world, and not altogether inaccessible to the new. It is 
that which the investigation of philology points to as the 
centre of those various and wide-spread families of langua- 
ges, into which all others may be reduced. There, too, it 
1s that the rays of knowledge and civilization converge, as 
they ascend through the ancient records and monuments 
of past history; and there, too, do the traditions of Jew 
and Christian, of Pagan and Mahometan, place the first 
seat and birth-place of the children of men. Were there 
no written record of God’s providential care for his 
creatures, or of those mysterious, yet providential disper- 
sions to the east and west, the north and south, we should 
have little hesitation in believing this favoured and venera- 
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ble land to be that which the first hunfan footstep pressed, 
and which was first given to man as his inheritance. 

It would be an useless and unprofitable labour, even if 
we had time and space, to examine the various hypotheses 
that have been devised to deduce the origin of the Negro 
race from the children of Cain—who, it was conjectured, 
may have been employed as menial servants in the ark, 
and been thus preserved from the destruction that fell upon 
their family and kindred. This hypothesis is nothing 
but a mere unfounded conjecture, opposed, it seems to us, 
to the express words of the inspired narrative ; and, there- 
fore, not meriting any further consideration. Similar to 
this, however, and certainly more plausible, is the opinion 
which derives their origin from Chanaan, the child of 
Noah. The effeets of a parent’s curse may be seen, it is 
said, in the dark hue and degraded condition of the Afri- 
can, who, throughout all time, has been a servant of ser- 
vants to his brethren. This conjecture is plausible and 
tenable ; and by referring the physical and moral condition 
of the Negro to the visitation of a supernatural power, will 
render the solution of our great problem more easy to the 
believer. But we have seen that it is not necessary to 
have recourse to such a solution. We have seen that the 
operation of ordinary natural causes is quite enough to ex- 

lain the difficulties that present themselves to our notice. 

e have no doubt whatever, that the solution of these dif- 
ficulties will become each day more and more easy; and 
that the progress of human knowledge, and the diligent 
observation of existing phenomena, will confirm more 
and more the statements of the Mosaic history. The 
authority of God’s word, and the faith of the Christian be- 
liever, has much more to fear from the rash and hasty 
_ assumptions of ignorance and imperfect information, than 

from the cautious conclusions of the scientific man, or the 
large and comprehensive survey of the philosopher. 
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Art. IIT.—1. Voa Stellarum ; or, a Loyal Almanac for the Year 
1845. By Francis Moore, Paysician. London: 1844. 


2.—Combination of the Zodiacal and Cometical Systems, (printed 
for the London Society, Exeter Hall.) London: 1843. 


3.—The Triumphal Chariot of Friction. London: 1829. 


4.—The Sublime Science of Heliography ; or, the Sun no other 
than a Body of Ice; overturning all the received Systems of 
the Universe. London: 1798. 


Cum multis aliis. 


OME twelve or fourteen years ago, it was our lot to be 
frequently annoyed by solicitations that we would 
examine wonderful discoveries. Our applicants, who had 
refuted Newton and Copernicus, squared the circle, found 
the longitude by superhuman means, and dived into the 
very esgence of heat and electricity, argued with us that it 
was unphilosophical to reject without examination—that 
things most useful to the world would perish from neglect, 
if the learned refused to examine everything that was new 
and strange, or the work of an unknown hand, &c., &ec. All 
this was so very true and sensible, and the utterer of it did 
so throw all his candour and modesty—every bit of it, as 
we afterwards found—into this preamble, that we could not 
but yield and listen, though with a yearning look, towards 
the page at which we were arrested by his entrance. 

For several years, however, there was a decided cessa- 
tion. We began to hope that there might be something in 
Newton after all—that the circle had issued a proclamation 
declaring it would not be squared—and that finding the 
longitude had been voted decidedly latitudinarian. - At 
the same time we observed a sensible decrease in the num- 
ber of books on such subjects. But hopes are delusive: 
within the last two or three years we have been again 
visited by the public instructors, and we have again re- 
ceived their writings. At the same time, we noticed that, 
during the vacation, there were few or no comets; while 
latterly, we have had many, and more than one visible to 
the naked eye. This is the secret, no doubt: the attenu- 
ated matter of the comets finds its way into our atmos- 
phere, and gets into heads which have not been fortified by 
sober discipline. And since these speculations are none 
of them new, we further suspect that the comet itself is 
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nothing more than a congeries of crude opinions, unfound- 
ed assertions, and zeal without knowledge, thrown off from 
the different planets by some wholesome moral fermenta- 
tion not yet discovered. This origin fully accounts for the 
eccentricity of the orbits of these bodies, and overthrows 
the theory of their carrying supplies of heat to the sun. It 
is incredible that vegetation should be only a remote pro- 
duct of conceited ignorance ; besides, a stroke of the sun 
is, for the most part, curable, whereas there are only two 
or three instances on record of a person having recovered 
from the stroke of a comet. 

It is desirable that, from time to time, the public should 
be guarded against the real evil consequences of ignorant 
speculation ; but there is no organized mode of doing it. 

e often wish for an association on the plan of the Men- 
dicity Society, every subscriber to which might give a 
ticket to any one who wants to bore him with a discovery, 
which ticket should entitle the applicant to haveghis case 
examined ; an ultimate remedy against impostors is want- 
ing, however, as the police magistrates can deal only with 
astrologers, and not with others of the same cast. Perhaps 
our readers may think we insinuate too much; let them 
judge for themselves from the following. Three years ago 
it pleased the discoverer of a perpetual motion to issue the 
prospectus of a company, to which he put the names of in- 
dividuals who had never heard of it or him. A. perpetual 
motion, be it understood, is neither more nor less than a 
Fortunatus’s purse, out of which money ‘can always be 
taken, without putting any in. In this case the speculator 
believed that a drum or cylinder, with one side immersed 
in mercury and the other in a vacuum, would turn of itself 
for ever; and it was promised that a steam-engine, sold as 
old metal, would produce enough to buy a stronger engine, 
which would work as long as it held together at no expense 
at all. It is true that, in this instance, one of the parties 
whose names had been used, knew enough of mechanics to 
see through the affair and get it exposed in a public journal, 
so that the company never was formed. But do those who 
are waiting to turn good money into bad, always escape as 
well as in this instance? Let the windows of the print- 
shops answer, and the splendid flying machines which they 
lately contained, for the construction of which money 
was actually advanced. 

It is not, however, so much in a commercial point of 
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view that we object to ignorant speculation; for the love of 
rapid gain knows how to make bubbles out of the soundest 
modes of investment: and we would rather that Mam- 
mon amused himself with a perpetual motion, or an air 
balloon, than with vexatious inroads upon the security of 

rivate property, or tampering with the honesty of public 

oards. The evils we most wish to repress, are those which 
are connected with the progress of sound knowledge, and 
with the disposition of the people at large to receive and 
appreciate it. Let us examine the effect of a quantity of 
ignorant pretension, when it breaks out in the form of 
great discoveries. The case is so parallel with that of 
mendicity and imposture combined, that we might almost 
make a prospectus of the society we have alluded to serve 
our purpose, altering substantives only, and not verbs. 
The moral difference is certainly great, because a person 
may delude himself into the idea of his being a discoverer, 
whereas it is difficult to imagine a beggar really believing 


-he wants the leg or arm which he has to put out of sight 


every morning. But the effect of the false pretence upon 
the country is much the same in both cases. 

In the first place, the public at large, and, in many cases, 
the majority of those who are most concerned in the appli- 
cation of the pretended discovery, are ignorant of the mode 
of answering the unfounded assertion, even when they see 
its fallacy. Hence, their trust in the weapons of inquiry 
and the shield of demonstration is shaken. An artist dis- 
covers, in our own day, that the perspective of all ages and 
countries is radically wrong; he makes a piece of Grecian 
architecture look like a compost of obelisks, and says, 
‘*See, here is the first picture which was ever drawn in true 
perspective !’? He publishes and lectures upon his system, 
and, though assuredly he has not convinced the world, yet 
we know that he did not meet with the ready and simple 
answer which he ought to have met with on all hands. 
But this, it will be said, is the consequence of ignorance of 
geometry among artists. True; but the disorder is one 
the secondary symptoms of which diminish our power over 
the radical cause. Those who are already disposed to 
think geometry needless, will have a wrongheaded suspi- 
cion that it may be pernicious, when they see talent thus 
misled by what bears its appearance. Comparisons, such 
as we may institute in an article like the present, may widen 
what rash generalization has narrowed: the individual in 
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question had previously sguared the circle. With “the 
reminiscence of a school-taught course of Hutton’s Mathe- 
matics,” he persuaded himself that he had succeeded in a 
problem of which he only knew that all had failed who had 
attempted it. 

In the next place, it is now almost impossible for an un- 
known person to get a hearing from men of science on any 
thing which he has done. There will always be men of 
little acquired knowledge, who can make that little go a 
great way ; these will be sure to have useful ideas which 
they should be encouraged to bring forward, or as to which 
the way of proceeding further should be pointed out to 
them. All that is necessary in the way of advice, notice, 
suggestion, or other help, would most readily be granted by 
men of science or scientific bodies, if they had time. They 
would have plenty of time to dispose properly of all that is 
really good. But what man, or what body of men, with 
important private or public avocations, can separate the 

rain from the chaff? For every case which would finally 
oe taken up, at least twenty must be examined ; we doubt 
if it would be wrong to say fifty. So the practical result 
is, that those who have their own business to mind are 
obliged to refuse admission to all unknown schemers, 
the good and bad together. We are told that the late 
Board of Longitude might have wasted twice as many 
hours as it could command for all its duties together, in 
the mere reading of plans, not only for finding the longi- 
tude, but for many other things which the fertile brains of 
the planners had supposed to be connected with that great 
desideratum. 

Thirdly, persons in general, who cannot judge of what 
is or is not mathematical demonstration, are bewildered by 
the pretensions of the illustrious unknown, who remind 
them that Newton and Galileo were once as unknown as 
themselves, and that everything really great has had to 
encounter opposition, and has frequently been preceded by 
neglect. Most persons have a friend or acquaintance who is 
at issue with the world upon some question of philosophy, 
and who declares that he only is in possession of truth upon 
the matter of that question. Some minds can appreciate 
probabilities, and can see why it is best for an uninformed 
person to investigate, not questions, but authorities, the 
evidence for which is of an easier character. But there 
are many who cannot see this distinction, and who attempt 
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to form positive opinions on subjects, as to which their 


ignorance is a bar to their knowing even as much as why 
they cannot have an opinion that is worth anything. These 
are the natural adherents of the speculators on whom this 
article is written—the blind followers of the blind. There 
is no acting upon this class without removing a little 
ignis fatwus, such as is enough to dazzle a weak sight, in 
which no steady habit of seeing has ever been formed. 
Take the following instance, in describing which, as 
in every other in this paper, there is no invention, and 
to our best knowledge and belief, no exaggeration ; 
though we suppress many names, we have every book 
which we mention before us, and every fact fresh in 
our memory. ‘Twenty years ago there was an igno- 
rant man in an English country town, by trade, we be- 
lieve, a shoemaker. This man heated his head by read- 
ing accounts of the Hindoo and Greek mythologies, until 
he imagined himself able to give a complete astronomical 
account of what he called the Christian mythology. Let 
any one who knows the writings of Volney and Dupuis, 
imagine their effect upon a person of some ingenuity, no 
learning, and unbounded credulity. We say, let any one 
imagine, because we would give him five attempts at imi- 
tation, and wager that nothing so bizarre should come of 
them as the instance we will quote. It is as follows: Ju- 
dah, of course, was the zodiacal constellation of the lion, 
and the twelve apostles were but a second version of the 
twelve signs, Jude answering to Judah. Now Judah got 
his name (how it is not said ) because the lion was the last 
constellation in the zodiac. ‘“‘ A few years ago’’ Jude was 
the last book of the New Testament, until it pleased 
people to add the Revelations: accordingly, the book 
of Revelations ought to be called Jude, which is rather 
a name of position than that of a writer. Now, to our 
knowledge, men of education—not exactly as full of anti- 
’ quity as a first-class man of Oxford or Cambridge, but 
still men of education—were completely taken in by this 
sagacious antiquarian, to the extent of thinking him en- 
titled to the most serious attention, and his works found a 
sale, and he was able to print them one after the other. But 
how could it be that he should find a serious reader among 
those who had ever construed a Latin sentence? Over and 
above the general causes given in this paper, there is one 
of which the amount of force can never be felt, except by 
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those who have been in the habit of making such inquiries 
as those which have led us to this article. It is the love of 
mystery, but not that alone; it is the love of the mysteries 
of knowledge, which is but another name for the love of 
knowledge, coupled with the almost universal idea that the 
results of i are attained by thinking upon puzzles, 
and not by continuous investigation—that a discoverer is a 
good shot, not a practised and able workman. Newton 
is made to solve the riddle, ‘‘ Why does an apple fall 
to the ground ?’’ He is made to think about it under 
a tree, as if it were, “ Why is a manin jail, like a 
man not in jail?” or any other conundrum. He tries one 
answer after another, fits them to the question, and decides 
by pure natural sagacity which is the right one. Newton, 
with a mind full of the inquiries of his predecessors—New- 
ton, led by what is called a lucky accident, but ought to be 
called the natural result of a disciplined habit, to put toge- 
ther and compare two ideas, each of which was the separate 
property of others—Newton, carefully acquiring, methodi- 
cally augmenting, and cautiously applying the mathemati- 
cal power which it had cost two thousand years to gain— 
is not the Newton of the world at large. It is said that 
no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; but it ought 
to be added, that his valet-de-chambre makes him a hero 
to every body else. All the apple story, all the nonsense 
about Newton learning Euclid at a glance, was the infor- 
mation which his connexion, Mr. Conduit, sent to Fonte- 
nelle, who might have known better than to set it down as 
authenticated fact. These and similar stories have origi- 
nated the vulgar idea of discovery, and have led to the na- 
tural consequence, namely, the supposition that the igno- 
rant may sometimes hit the mark. If this term were a 

roper one, we might agree to the position; but, until we 

ear of a person who is not a mason building a house -by 
accident, we shall dispute the parallel altogether. 

We return to our point. This love of knowledge, 
coupled with the belief that it comes at sight occasionally, 
easily leads to vagaries on mathematical subjects. Let 
a latent discoverer be told that it is not settled whether 
the Metonic cycle did or did not come from the east, and 
he must perforce content himself with feeling that he could 
have found out the truth, if he only knew what the Metonic 
cycle was. The disposition to have his shot is repressed 
by his not seeing the target. But every one knows what a 
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circle is, and what a square is ; the moment, therefore, that 
any one hears of a geometrical difficulty in making a 
square equal to a circle, he thinks he sees the target, and 
he takes his aim. A certain nobleman, now deceased, but 
as far removed in his life-time from geometrical specula- 
tions as any man could well be, once saw an article on this 
difficulty. He was a man whom any one would have sup- 
posed to be immersed in politics and the cares of a large 
estate. But the moment he saw the subject he was bit- 
ten, and he instantly found it out, and forwarded his 
— to the author of the paper which had come in 
is way. 

The eminent individuals, whose notions we presume to 
illustrate, may be divided into the theological, the histori- 
‘ cal, the astronomical, the mechanical, and the mathema- 
tical discoverers. The theological ones are a peculiar 
class: we do not include among them the recent opponents 
of geology, and all who have endeavoured to control the 
progress of physics by either literal or allegorical interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures; for these are not properly dis- 
coverers, but assertors of the maxim, that experimental 
discovery is unlawful, as being opposed to Revelation. 
We are thinking of another set, who deduce unrevealed 
meanings from the letter of the Bible, or else attempt 
mathematical demonstration of revealed doctrines. The 
historical set dive into antiquity beyond the depth of writ- 
ten history, and recover, in the most positive manner, 
literature which preceded letters, and philosophy anterior 
to the time of pen and ink. The astronomical worthies 
spin systems, find longitudes, and the like; the mechanics 
work at the creation of force without means; and the 
mathematicians square the circle, refute the differential 
calculus, and find out infallible methods of winning at 
play. We shall select some miscellaneous instances trom 
among the hundreds which offer themselves to our choice. 

We are not inclined to put the heavy folio of Gregory 
St. Vincent on the Quadrature of the Circle into our list, 
because he was a mathematician of merit, and lived at 
a time when the subject was a fair matter of inquiry. 
But we shall, nevertheless, begin with a folio, and one of a 
thousand pages, published at Cambridge in the year of the 
death of Newton, and of which, we answer for it, not_one 
m ten of our mathematical readers has ever heard. It is 
“The Principles of the Philosophy of the Expansive and 
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Contractive Forces; or, an Inquiry into the Principles of 
the Modern Philosophy,’ by Robert Greene, M.A., and 
Fellow of Clare Hall: Cambridge, 1727. Saunderson, in a 
letter written in 1712, says of something which Greene had 
then recently published, that he had been reputed mad for 
the last two years, but had never given the world such 
ample testimony of it before. 

In this capacity he had a right to know what the moon 
is made of, and he informs us that it is of ice, and that one 
of its functions is to communicate cold to the earth. He 
makes the circle to be exactly four-fifths of the circum- 
scribed square, which was refuted by Cotes: he lectured 
on his systems in his college. He introduces Des Cartes 
as Philomythus, arguing in dialogue with himself as Phi- 
lalethes, and his pupils, and to show that Des Cartes is a 
foreigner, he makes him say, Shentlemen, which is the 
only word of broken English he puts into his mouth: the 
phrases French mountebank, English scoundrel, &c., pass 
to and fro. The year after this heavy piece of absurdity, 
the author was received Doctor in Divinity. We collect 
from various places in this work, that the Cartesian philo- 
sophy was by no means obsolete in Cambridge when it 
was published. So much for Greene: the next editor of 
Montacla should add his quadrature and Cotes’s refuta- 
tion, to the list. The moon continued to be of ice, till 
1798, when the author of the work named at the head of 
our article found out that the sun was of ice: which any 
one might know, says he, who would “pay attention to that 
too much neglected book, the Bible.’”’ We shall presently 
see that the planets are consequences of ice: so that, by 
combining the information we receive from our specula- 
tors, we are left with nothing but ice. 

After Greene’s elaborate volume, we shall take a book 
with elaborate plates, a quarto of some hundred pages, 
“The Triumphal Chariot of Friction:’’ London, 1829. (We 
hope the author has seen his folly, and suppress his name.) 
Magnetism is caused by friction, says this writer. ‘I 
must beg you to admit that the universe was churned; 
the earth was the curd, and the other elements, particu- 
larly the water, formed the whey.’’ Has this writer ever 
heard the Hindoo fable? But this churning took place 
when all was ‘‘ moral, directly antecedent to the existence 
of corporeality.”’ Matter which had only a “ moral’’ ex- 
istence, became physical by churning. This writer was 
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not mad; he had attended practically to magnetism, and 
had invented a Japegnanie which he describes: but he 
should not have dived into cosmogony with it. His mode 
of squaring the circle was ingenious; he thought it con- 
sisted in filling a circle with squares. He accordingly 
described square after square with its four points on the 
circumference, and found that all the squares gave another 
circle ; namely, the white space left in the middle. In 
this again, he described squares which gave a third circle, 
and so on. In this way he got fourteen circles, and he 
declares that he never could get more. He tried the 
largest circle a dining-room table would hold, and then the 
floor of a room, with the same result: so that he concluded it 
to be in the nature of things, that if a square be inscribed 
in a circle, a circle again in that, and so on, it is impossi- 
ble that more than fourteen circles can be obtained. To 
turn this discovery to good account, as he says, he pro- 
ceeded to connect these seven pairs of circles with the 
seven heavens, the seven attributes of God, &c., and he 
has drawn a picture of them, with Leviathan ‘in the middle, 
to represent, as he says, Lucifer, who turned the moral mat- 
ter, as far as the third cir cle, into physical—with a churn, of 
course. We quote all this because it was really published 
in 1829, in a handsome quarto, with expensive copper- 

lates, and a list of subscribers, including many captains 
in the navy, &., and the Royal Naval Club. These had 
all subscribed for a book on magnetism and the dipping- 
needle, which they got, with the. cosmogony into the bar- 
gain. How they must have stared when they found they 
had so often cast anchor in seven fathom whey, with a 
holding ground of curd underneath; and how glad they 
would have been if Leviathan would have churned the 
book back again into the money they gave for it! 

Here the reader may perhaps have begun to take a pre- 
judice against handsome quartos: we shall produce 
another of them as a corrective. On looking at the 
following work, ‘“‘ An Original Theory, or New Hypo- 
thesis of the Universe,” by Thomas Wright, of Durham— 
London, 1750, 4to. with thirty excellent mezzotinto 
engravings, we saw the name of Dr. Smith, the author of 
the Harmonics, among the subscribers. This predisposed 
us in favour of the book, and the feeling was increased by 
observing that the author was familiar with the ancients. 
On further examination, we found Wm. Herschel’s no- 
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tions on the milky way anticipated. In fact, this theory of 
the universe, or plurality of systems, as the author terms 
it, is the theory that the milky way is one thin stratum of 
stars, in which our system is situated, that there are an in- 
finite or very great number of such systems, with a surmise 
of the systems having orbits of theirown. There is some 
rather wild speculation about one common centre of all; 
but on the whole, this work must become remarkable as 
being the first in which the solution of the milky way into 
stars is made to give the now common explanation of its 
existence, which was independently suggested by the elder 
Herschel. While this article was passing through the 

ress, our attention was directed to Arago’s account of 
Bir, Wm. Herschel, in which Wright, Kant, and Lam- 
bert, are set down as the predecessors of the first-named in 
this speculation. Kant, who has the whole idea very dis- 
tinct, cites Wright in a manner which justifies M. Arago, 
whose knowledge of the second was derived entirely from 
the first, in saying that Kant completed Wright’s idea. 
But we, after comparison of Wright’s work with the cita- 
tion from Kant, see clearly that the former had as much as 
the latter, and must be looked upon as the first possessor 
of the whole suggestion. 

The problem of finding the longitude received a great 
impulse in the year 1714, from the Act of Parliament 
offering a reward for its discovery, as it was called. 
The fact was, that it was as well known then as now, that 
a very great improvement either in watches, or in the 
lunar tables, would do all that was wanted. The act, 
which left it open to propose any other method, was after- 
wards replaced by another, which limited the reward to 
one or the other, of the two methods mentioned. Both are 
now repealed, but it is impossible to make speculators 
believe it. And what is more, the squarers of the circle 
and the finders of perpetual motion, have always thought 
that their subjects had something to do with the matter. 
Newspapers have confirmed this notion, by mentioning 
from time to time, the quadrature, &c., as a national ob- 
ject. We have reason to know that it is not many months 
since a gentleman arrived in England from South 
America, with his circle ready squared in his pocket. He 
came on the faith of a paragraph in an American news- 
paper, asserting that the British Government had offered 
a large reward for the solution of this old difficulty. Noris 
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this the only person who has come as far, within the last 
twelve years, for the same purpose. 

In the year 1714, we are informed by a preface to one of 
them, that tracts on the longitude were so much in vogue, 
that they were generally all sold before the booksellers in 
the north of England could get any of them. They cer- 
tainly appeared very fast in that year: we ourselves know 
of eleven. Perhaps the. most preposterous scheme of this 
lot, is that of Whiston and Ditton, which lives in im- 
perishable rhyme, if not in immortal verse. The ocean, or 
as much of it as was wanted for the track of ships, was to 
be mapped out by trigonometrical survey, and ships were 
to be moored at all the stations: when the sea was too 
deep, the anchors were to be sunk till they got into 
still water, below all the currents. Shells were to be 
fired into the air at certain times, and so high that they 
could be seen at very great distances, and parties at sea 
were to find their places by watching for the appearance of 
the shells, and noting the times at which the sound reached 
them. Of this very funny scheme, as it appears, it may 
truly be said that if the plan of mooring the ships in 
unfathomable water had been effectual, all the revenues of 
all the kingdoms of the earth might have made it answer: 
which is more than could then be said of watches or of the 
lunar tables, as they stood. 

When Mr. Baily brought forward his Life of Flamsteed, 
with all the remarkable account of the unworthy treatment 
which he received from Newton and Halley, the most 
surprising part of the matter was, that it should have been 
so completely buried in oblivion. There are nothing but 
hints of a quarrel, and all the hints, all those at least 
of celebrity, are against Flamsteed. The national vene- 
ration for Newton’s discoveries created a desire that he 
should be considered a perfect character, and the ordinary 
records of the disputes with Leibnitz and Flamsteed bear 
marks of a determination that there should be no mistake. 
But on the other hand it is not altogether true that no 
hints of a contrary tendency ever found their way abroad. 
They are of course not much known, but the disposition 
above-mentioned would prevent their receiving any notice. 
An idea that Newton stole from Flamsteed (than which 
nothing can be more unfounded) was one of the conse- 
quences of the quarrel; and this found its way into a work 
of fiction, At the time when Mr. Baily was employed 
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upon the Life of Flamsteed, a haunter of book-stalls picked 
up the “ Life and Adventures of Joe Thompson,” Dublin, 
1750, an ordinary novel of the Smollet school: the follow- 
ing passage struck his eye, and he gave the book to Mr. 
Baily. “What is your Paracelsus and Van Helmont 
now, whose works may be bought for three-halfpence by 
the pound? [ thought Mr. Talisman had read_ better 
authors and to better purpose; sure none but himself 
could peruse such rubbish: I warrant you, you are super- 
stitious enough to believe in the philosopher’s stone too, 
and I dare engage never looked into Sir Isaac’s Principia 
in your life, though he may justly be called Princeps 
Philosophorum.”’—‘‘ Princeps Philosophorum ! Doctor,” 
replies Talisman, all in a heat, “ Princeps Roguorum you 
mean; I tell you Newton was a plagiary, and borrowed 
everything valuable from Old Daddy Flamsteed, and 
made no little use of those very great men you have 
the impudence to bespatter so.’’ This is some tenth or 
twelfth version of the story about the catalogue. Again, 
one of the longitude speculators of 1714, Robert Browne, 
whose plan consisted in amendment of the lunar tables, 
followed the subject for a series of years, besieging the 
commissioners of longitude all the time. Halley, it seems, 
was appointed to confer with Browne on the subject, and 
in 1732, appeared a memorial from the latter to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in which Halley is represented as 
bearing the character which Flamsteed would have given 
him. Speaking of a paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Browne says, ‘‘ The Doctor, in Page 190, informs 
us that ‘Not long after Her late Majesty Q. Anne was 
pleas’d to bestow upon the Publick an Addition of the 
much greater and most valuable Part of Mr. F'lamsteed’s 
observations, by Help of which the great Sir Isaac New- 
ton had form’d his curious Theory of the Moon.’ But 
I cannot understand what the Public were the better for 
this Addition. True it is, that when the late Q. Anne 
and Prince George gave upwards of 10001. for Composing, 
Correcting, and Printing a Catalogue of Stars from Mr. 
Flamsteed’s Observations, they were deliver’d to Sir Isaac 
seal’d up, and not to be open’d, but by Mr. Flamsteed’s 
Consent, for which I saw the Receipt of Sir saac’s in Mr. 
Flamsteed’s Book, but contrary to that Trust, when the 

had got the Money, they broke them open, corrected, 
printed, and spoil’d them; I think Mr. Flamsteed had 
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only 150]. of the Money, as he told me, (and so the 
Doctor, at best, designs to serve me,) wherefore this Addi- 
tion, when Printed, was so erroneous that some were 
burnt, and the Rest, in fact, destroy’d, to ‘prevent the 
Publick being impos’d on by it; and Mr. Flamsteed after 
that corrected and printed them at his own Cost, as may 
appear by his Works.”’ 

his Robert Browne, by himself would not be much of a 
witness—he endeavours to enlist on his side, in a most 
awkward manner, the general disapprobation of Halley’s 
real or supposed antichristian opinions. ‘‘ The Doctor,”’ 
says he, “and his Accomplices do all they can to obvert 
my very great Improvements by Scandal, Combination, 
false Reports, and such ridiculous and erroneous reflections, 
as are obnoxious to Christianity and civil Society ; for the 
Truth of which I appeal to those worthy Gentlemen of the 
Clergy and others that have been both Eye and Kar Wit- 
nesses of these corrupt Practices.”’ By the way, we ob- 
serve that an attempt has been recently made, on evidence 
which is worth examination, to prove that Halley was a 
Christian. It would be curious if the opinions of a man of 
great celebrity, the character of which was supposed to be 
of the utmost notoriety, should have been completely mis- 
taken. But what will the believers in the internal evidence 
of writings say to the following work : ‘‘ Voltaire Chrétien ; 
preuves tirées de ses ouvrages.”’ Paris, 1820, 12mo. 

We will now take one or two theologians. In 1839, 
was actually printed, published, and laid on the counters 
of a bookseller of note, “The Creed of St. Athanasius 
proved by a Mathematical Parallel,’ with a motto desiring 
the reader to understand the proof before he censured it, 
or in other words, protesting against its being censured at 
all. We never shall forget how we were puzzled when an 
honest bibliopole handed us the book for our inspection, 
with an air of important communication. Was it in good 
faith, was it a satire on the creed, or on the methods 
of the mathematicians? On either supposition it was 
stupid in the extreme; we made out by attentive exami- 
nation that it was really in earnest. The remarkable 
circumstance is the very great ease with which booksellers 
are taken in. As to the contents of the proof, any person 
who ‘knows the methods in which young mathematicians 
misuse the symbol of infinite magnitude could imagine a 
burlesque of the kind for himself, and others would not 
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understand it. We pass on to another which is of a 
more intelligible absurdity. 

The famous Lieut. Brothers, under whose prophecies 
men packed up their goods to go to Jerusalem at the end 
of the last century, was, as our readers may know, 
confined at last in a madhouse: here they probably lose 
sight of him. But we find a book published in 1835, 
which professes to give further particulars: it is “ God’s 
Creation, or the Universe as it is; or the complete 
Refutation and Exposure of the False and Fabricated Solar 
System of Sir Isaac Newton and others.’’ Sixth edition. 
The time of the first publication is no doubt that of the 
miserable delusion of the Irvingites, as we suppose they 
are to be called, when people of decent station and edu- 
cation roared gibberish in meeting-houses, and thought it 
was by the miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit! We rely 
much on the universal knowledge of this fact, for our 
readers really believing that we are telling them the truth 
in our citations from obscure works, and not inventing or 
exaggerating. We pass over the astronomy of this writer, 
which is merely the ancient system with some assertions 
about planets being made of ice, and so forth, and we 
come to the theology, which asserts that the two works 
written by Brothers are the witnesses named in the Reve- 
lations—that Solomon was the discoverer of America—that 
the European nations of northern descent are the ten lost 
tribes of Israel, a notion by the way which has been pla- 

iarized—that these ten tribes found their way through 

oland with sacks on their backs, whence they were 
called Saxons—that in revenge for the destruction of 
Jerusalem their descendants destroyed Rome—and a great 
deal of prophecy. The writer goes on to say that Brothers 
was released from the madhouse and lived with him till 
1824, when he died: and that he had a claim on Govern- 
ment for the support of the prophet, the Admiralty having 
kept back the half-pay of the latter. He gives his 
applications to successive administrations, calling on them 
to pay the money, and reject the Newtonian system which 
calls God a liar, and threatening them with divine ven- 
geance in case of refusal: and he points out how they 
were all turned out, one after the other, for non-com- 

liance ; and how several kings and ministers even died. 
Whether such a person as the nominal writer was in ex- 
istence, or whether the whole is a fabrication, we cannot 
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tell; but. be it one or the other, such as follows is the 
stuff which is circulated, and, as six editions prove, 
widely read: it is from a memorial asserted to have been 

forwarded to the Duke of Wellington in 1834: ‘‘ When 
- Bonaparte was in the zenith of his greatness and power, 
I was carried away in the Spirit to the Tuilleries; and 
he on seeing me left his marshals and advanced to 
meet me, when I[ told him what God required of him, and 
to put down the remaining dynasties, and if he disobeyed 
they would put him down. He refused to obey, and point- 
ing to his marshals, said they would prevent that. A 
few days prior to the battle of Waterloo, Bonaparte in a 
vision was brought before me, with an arrow sticking in 
his body, and his sword broken in his hand, beseeching me 
to pull the arrow out to save his life, and to give him a 
new sword. I pulled out the arrow, but left the broken 
sword. Your Grace can supply the rest, and what fol- 
lowed is amply recorded in history!’’ Such are the 
contents of our London book-stalls: there is hardly one of 
these on which the prices vary from three-pence to a shilling 
which has not some of these things, and which had not 
many others. The cheap books which have abounded of 
late years have done something towards the abatement of 
the nuisance, and will do more: but the work is not yet 
finished. 

Among those who promote the continued existence of 
these wretched impositions, we are obliged with regret to 
number the members of the Stationers’ Company. This 
body continues to publish its astrological almanac, con- 
taining annual prophecies drawn from the stars. If ques- 
tioned on the subject, no doubt the proprietors of this 
almanac would say that it was a harmless work, that 
astrology has no believers left, and that the prophecies 
are merely for amusement. We have no doubt that 
they would say this in good faith: but if our article should 
fall into the hands of any one who is instrumental in keep- 
ing up the annual prophecies, we would ask him to reflect 
upon the facts, that astrological books are constantly pub- 
lished, as the advertisements prove—that professed astro- 
logers have not ceased to work, as the police-offices 
prove—and that hardly a day passes without evidence of 
there being many persons, and these not all in the lower 
classes, who are as capable of being taken in by Moore’s 
almanac as any persons ever were. We are afraid that 
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those who have not yet found all this out for themselves 
are not likely to be convinced: but is it quite certain that 
their proceedings are legal? The law calls by the hard 
names of rogue and vagabond every person “‘ pretending to 
tell fortunes, or using any subtle craft, means, or device, by 

almistry or otherwise, to deceive and impose upon any of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” There is not a magistrate in 
England who would not take the criminal intent to be 
proved by the simple fact of money being taken for a pro- 
phecy respecting an individual: thanks to the strictness of 
the mode of construing penal acts, and to that only, selling 
an almanac full of indefinite prophecies is not rewarded by 
thirty-six days contemplation of a revolving cylinder moved 
by human agents. 

Having written thus far, we remembered that by possi- 
bility, we might be speaking of the Stationers’ Company 
of ten years back, and that the present state of things 
might owe something to recent amendments. ‘To try this 
point, we procured a copy of Moore’s Almanac, published 

y the Stationers’ Company, the sale of which we under- 
stand to be immense. And we were very soon satisfied 
that, far from being intended as an amusement, the pro- 
phecies therein contained are an appeal to the credulity of the 
fools who believe in astrology, and to the ignorance of the 
still larger number who can be brought to half-belief in five 
minutes by any show of authority. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the existence of such a quacksalver’s manual 
is a disgrace to the body which publishes it, to the coun- 
try in which it is published, and to the laws which «io not 
visit such a barefaced imposition with their most degrading 
punishments. We shall put in parallel columns a part of 
the introduction to the astrological address, with extracts 
from the practical application. The italics are our own, 
except those in the heading. 


“ Judicium Astrologicum, pro anno 1845. 


“VOX CCELORUM, VOX DEI: The Voice of the Heavens is the 
Voice of God. He speaketh in all the changes of the Seasons and the 


Times. 


“Courteous Reaper, In this my “The winter quarter begins 
annual production, I havealong on Saturday, December 21, 1844, 
time sounded the above important when 10° of Cancer is ascending 
truth in your ears, and I trust upon the angle of life, and 6° of 
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not in vain. It is, however, to 
be lamented that there is a great 
deal of infidelity upon the face of 
the earth, and even no small 
portion thereof cleaves to the 
skirts of Britannia, notwithstand- 
ing the light and knowledge she 
possesses! That wonderworking 
Hand, which placed each mighty 
orb either as a sun in the centre 
of numerous planets, or as a 
revolving world, peopled with 
beings of various orders and 
intelligences, is clearly manifest 
in our earth in the changes of 
seasons, of day and night, of rain 
and fair weather, &c., by which 
provision is made for man and 
beast, and seed time and harvest 
continue. Let those who are 
disposed to deny the ewistence of 
Divine Providence, refiect on 
these words of Holy Writ, re- 
specting the lower orders of crea- 
tures, “ Not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without the notice of 
your heavenly Father.” And 
respecting the children of men, 
consider these expressions, ‘The 
very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” Besides this, there 
is a retributive providence in 
operation, and which will be seen 
and acknowledged in numerous 
instances during the revolution 
of this year, as it has been made 
known in all ages of the world, 
in empires, kingdoms, nations, 
families, and individuals, that 
mankind, singly or collectively, 
may see and perform their duty 
to one another, and also see that 
it is an evil and bitter thing to 
sin against God. A man may 
plot an injury against another, 
but he will not come off scotfree 
himself ; he may, in the haughti- 
ness of his mind, think that the 
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Pisces is enthroned upon that 
of honour......(Configurations of 
planets) These latter aspects 
and positions are good; and I 
hope will prevail over those of 
an opposite nature. Our par- 
liament assembled this quarter 
will have plenty of work, and be 
almost at their wit’s end how to 


“act; but I trust they will ulti- 


mately hit upon something which 
will prove a benefit to the nation. 
Jupiter traversing over Aries, the 
ascendant of England, during 
the latter part of this quarter 
is a favourable omen to us 

(Spring quarter.) Contrivances 
for accelerating dispatches to 
our nation will be brought about ; 
new facilities will be given to 
the post-office department, fresh 
railroads will be begun and 
others completed Jupiter, 
towards the end of this quarter, 
passes over to the ascendant of 
Ireland, and will benefit that 
country....(Summer quarter.).... 
Mars will be in opposition to the 
sun in August, when we may 
expect to hear of wars and ru- 
mours of wars abroad; and at 
home malignant fevers, sudden 
deaths, murders (Autumn 
quarter.)...... The most important 
positions or aspects at this in- 
gress, are, Venus in the second 
house within orbs of an oppo- 
sition to Jupiter in the eighth; 
and Mars and Saturn still within 
orbs of their conjunction, and 
pointed in the fifth house, by 
which we judge concerning the 
success of messengers, ambassa- 
dors, or plenipotentiaries, or 
respecting the ammunition or 
internal strength of a place 
besieged: and as we have the 
two malefic planets in this house 
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object of his wrath and cruelty 
is a worthless and insignificant 
creature ; not so in HIS eye who 
is God over all, and of one flesh 
and blood made all mankind 
that dwell upon the earth.” 
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in Aquarius, we shall most proba- 
bly hear of some disagreeable or 
uncalled-for war or disturbance 
in Russia and Denmark; and 
perhaps in Lower Sweden some- 
thing unpleasant may occur,” 


Notice the insinuation at the beginning of the first 
column, that not to believe the important truth announced 
in the title is infidelity ; the said truth being evidently pro- 
pounded astrologically. Observe this coupled with a hint 
about the real office of the sun in the regulation of the 
seasons, and reflections upon Providence, adapted with the 
art of the old astrologers (for which there are plenty of 
models in the old numbers of the series) for a slide into 
prophecy. What do the church and chapel-haunting mem- 
bers of the Stationers’ Company say to introducing their 
poor and ignorant fellow-subjects, through admonitions on 
the constant and particular superintendence of Providence, 
and declarations ‘‘ that it is an evil and bitter thing to sin 
against God,”’ to the belief that he regulates Denmark 


and Russia by two malefic planets in Aquarius, most pro- 
bably? And the “dominion of the moon in man’s body,” 
the moon in Leo ruling the heart and back, and in Ge- 
mini the arms and shoulders, and so on, to greater detail 
than it would be desirable to quote: is this for amuse- 


ment? No, it is to make money of the remains of an old 
superstition. Men whocan believe that a company furnishing 
the public with some samples of the old judicial astrology, 
merely to give the families of their buyers an innocent 
laugh, would preface the nonsense with such remarks on 
God and his ways as we have put in the parallel column, 
ought to subscribe to present the Stationers’ Company 
with a copy of Joseph Miller, bound and lettered as a 
prayer-book. But those who think they can trace another 
motive, should combine to abate the mischief, There is a 
bare possibility that the offensive parts of the preceding 
citation arise from an inadvertent imitation of the phrase- 
ology of the old astrologers, and are not intended to con- 
vey all that they do convey. We hope it is so; succeeding 
almanacs will give us some information on this point, and 
we shall watch them narrowly. 

But, perhaps, it will be said that we are growing wiser, 
and that a few years may make a great difference: let us 
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see. We have before us a prettily | sixpenny 
pamphlet, called, ‘‘ Combination of the Zodiacal and Co- 
metical Systems; printed for the London Society,* Exe- 
ter Hall;” printed in April, 1843. In that year, it will be 
remembered that a remarkable comet appeared, which 
called forth a great number of letters in the newspapers. 
This pamphlet is a nice reprint of all those letters, without 
one word of comment intermixed; but it has a head and a 
tail. The head, or premonition, is as follows: 


“Tt has pleased the Autnor or Creation, to cause (to His human 
and reasoning Creatures of this generation, by a ‘ combined’ appear- 
ance in His Zodiacal and Cometical systems) a ‘warning Crisis’ of 
universal concernment to this our Guose. It is this ‘ Crisis’ that 
has so generally ‘rovszp’ at this moment the ‘nations throughout the 
Earth,’ that no equal interest has ever before been excited by May; 
unless it be in that caused by the ‘ Pacan-rempie IN Rowe,’ which is 
recorded by the elder Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ i. 23. iii. 3. Harpovurn.” 


The end informs us that the world cannot last beyond 
1860. Now this is astrology. Can the Stationers’ Com- 
pany continue to think their almanac nothing more than 
an innocent revival of a bygone superstition? What the 
union of the zodiacal and cometical systems means we 
do not know; but the comet was at first supposed by some 
to be nothing but the zodiacal light, which called forth 
from Sir John Herschel a distinct explanation of that 
phenomenon, with reasons why the comet was a comet, 
and not the zodiacal light. Can it really be that the wise 
ment of the London Society worked this up into a some- 
thing called combination of zodiacal and cometical sys- 
tems ? 

There is a considerable class of semi-theological astro- 
nomers, who, adopting a particular system as revealed, 
support it, and oppose the rest, mostly on mathematical or 
physical grounds. Foremost among these is a Frenchman 
who has tried hard to overturn Newton, both in England and 
France. This gentleman (we believe him to be one from 
his style) is a curious mathematician. He maintains that 





* This, we suppose, must be a false address. The directory tells us that the 
London Hibernian Society,” has its place of business at Exeter Hall; but this 
Society can surely have nothing to do with the astrology of comets. 


+ Both wise and honest. It is open to suspicion that in printing the letters 
of M. M. Herschel, Airy, &c. and simply attaching a beginning and ending with- 
out a name, it was intended that these gentlemen should be implied approvers of 
the astrological head and tail pieces. 
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0 multiplied by 0 gives 1. He will have nothing but the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars of the northern 
hemisphere; the planets are reflections of the sun and 
moon upon polar ice, and the southern stars are reflections 
of the northern ones upon some curious crystal plane. 
This is enough, we suppose; but the Royal Society, we 
are told, was formerly requested by some one who is called 
an ‘exalted personage,’ to examine this theory. Of 
course the report was short enough; but is it not to be 
wished that the labour we are now going through were 
more frequently undertaken, when such reveries as the 
preceding are forced upon scientific bodies by the respect 
due to their royal patrons? Does not the ignorance of 
the upper classes match that of the lower? The author of 
this system insists greatly upon his not receiving any 
answer from the Academies of England or France. We 
have seen a review of another astronomer of the same kind, 
which was called forth by the following remark in a club- 
room: *‘ Oh! there must be something in it, because you 
see the knowing ones can’t answer it.’ Truly, the 
knowing ones would have enough to do, if they once set to 
answering ; such notice would provoke twenty new sys- 
tems for every one which got its answer. We know of a 
scientific body which once replied to a speculator in the 
only way which befitted them, namely, by recommending 
him to turn his attention to the principles of mathematics 
and mechanics, and to read Newton and Laplace before he 
criticised them. This was just what the discoverer wanted; 
a pamphlet, with the Secretary’s letter at the head of it, 
had a good «imprimatur; and so the worthy controversialist 
began by informing the Society that they were craven 
dunghill cocks, &c., &c. These speculators answer one 
another; if the planets be physical matter out of Levia- 
than’s churn, they cannot be. reflections of the sun and 
moon. Neither can they, in either of these cases, be re- 
productive animals, which propagate their species by lay- 
ing eggs. This last theory is that of another Frenchman, 
an ancien éléve of the Polytechnic School, in a pamphlet 
** de la Formation des Corps:’’ Nancy, 1834. The moon, 
for instance, is the earth’s egg—by this time, we suppose, 
the earth’s chick. The Arcadians asserted they were 
more ancient than the moon; there it is, you see: and the 
submersion of the Atlantis, no doubt, took place at the 
time the moon was born, according to this author. No- 
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thing can be more touching, the word being used rather in 
the sense of tickling, than the manner in which this writer 
requests the indulgence of his readers, as to any errors of 
detail into which he may have fallen. 

We must say, for the French writers, that they have a 
tact far above ours. There is no flurry, no fret or fume ; 
it might be one member of the Academy talking to ano- 
ther about a somewhat, but not very, dubious point. They 
are not field-preachers, but quiet street button-holders. 
With them it 1s, “‘ Permettez-moi de soumettre & vos lu- 
miéres,”’ &c.; with us it is at mildest, ‘‘ Permit me to tell 
you that you have no lwmieéres.”’ 

There is a man who is known by name and by printed 
letters to many men of science; we have no wish to in- 
crease his notoriety, but his doings are among our facts. 
He prints two or three letters every year, and sends them 
about by the post. It maddens him to receive no answers, 
and every now and then he breaks out'into such flowers of 
language as these: “I ask the Royal Society, I ask the 
Saxon crew of that crazy hulk, where is the dogma of 
their philosophic god now? When the Royal Society 
of London, and the Academy of Sciences at Paris, will 
have read this memorandum, how will they appear? Like 
two cur dogs in the paws of the noblest beast in the 
forest.’” And sometimes he makes manuscript additions 
to his letters: as, for instance, ‘‘ There are no limits in 
mathematics; and those that assert there are, are infinite 
ruffians, ignorant lying blackguards.’’ The genius of this 
unfortunate man leads him to reform the whole of the ma- 
thematics, with a declaration that nothing, from Euclid 
to Laplace and Poisson, has been demonstrated. The 
answer to all this is simply to put him in his place among 
the rest, as an extreme case of a disposition which is very 
common among men who feel so sensible of their own 

reatness, that they cannot forbear to tell the world of it. 

t was the way sometimes with Mathews, when he was 
giving his comic lectures on astronomy, and showing Jupi- 
ter and his set-of-lights, and all manner of fun besides, to 
plant a clown in the gallery who should keep calling out, 
** Look at me, look at me.”’ At last the lecturer, as if he 
had lest all patience, turned his telescope to the brawler, 
and called out, “‘ There’s the Great Bear,’’ which made a 
burst of laughter. Men who are constantly calling out, 
** Look at me,”’ generally are great bears. 
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We must not forget to notice those who, while they 
know, for the most part, how to preserve the language of 
gentlemen, so far forget the character as to insinuate or 
express their belief in the dishonesty of all who support the 
Newtonian system: or who, at most, class them into fools 
and knaves. Perhaps the chief of this class was the late 
Sir Richard Phillips, a man not wanting in parts or infor- 
mation, but deficient in the mathematical knowledge which 
must precede all sound study of mechanical physics. Sir 
Richard imagined he saw an organized conspiracy between 
the men of science and their Governments, the object 
of which was to suppress what they all knew to be truth. 
Castlereagh and Canning were in a state of mutual under- 
standing with Woodhouse and Wollaston, that Newton 
was to be maintained for the joint benefit of all four. The 
year 1835, he says, was as memorable as that of Galileo’s 
trial, on account of one or two pensions granted to scien- 
tific inquirers. We are sorry to see, in the writings of a 
man of real science, a tendency to the vagary which runs 
up and down in the heads of the greatest men of the pre- 
sent article; namely, that letting them alone is oppression. 
The “‘ persecuted science’’ of England! And how perse- 
cuted? Why, by.being let quite alone. It has not the 
patronage of kings and ministers; they do not favour it 
enough, and that is all the persecution complained of. 
** Neglected science’’ would not be strong enough; there 
are no associations of prison, whip, rack, stake, and quar- 
tering-block, tied to the word neglect ; accordingly, not 
only the heroes of this paper, but the cultivator of real 
science above alluded to, cry persecution, intolerance, and 
murder. They may print what they like, say what they 
like, do what they like; and yet there was no suffering in 
the middle ages like unto theirs. 

To return to Sir Richard Phillips. His position as a 
bookseller gave him great advantages in the endeavour to 
disperse his system, which he had also the power of incor- 
porating into school-books, and presenting in connexion 
with other subjects. There is a little ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences,”’ (London, 1823,) 
printed for him, in which good sources are frequently used 
as to matters on which Sir Richard had no peculiar notions 
ofhis own. It would take a couple of pages to enumerate 
all the attempts which he made to overturn what he calls 
the philosophical trinity of attraction, projectile force, and 
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void space—“‘execrable nonsense, by which quacks live on 
the faith of fools.’”? The second of the terms which he 
used, he did not understand at all. 

We leave aside a large number of minor stars, because 
their light. may be sufficiently well judged of by that ofthe 
more brilliant specimens. We have cited but little from 
the purely mathematical speculators, because they are 
comparatively uninteresting to people in general. There 
used to be a large class of squarers of the circle, who hung 
mystical interpretations upon their results, but they have 
almost disappeared of late years. Nobody now, that we 
know of, finds out this secret in the number of the beast, 
or in the first verses of St. John’s Gospel; but that there 
is still a large number of persons who employ themselves in 
this foolish attempt, we have very good reason to know. 

The quantity of actual misery which is brought upon 
themselves by these great discoverers of whom we have 
been speaking, is by no means small. Many of them have 
ruined themselves by leaving their several occupations in 
the full assurance of winning both fame and fortune by one 
great stroke. We once talked to an unhappy schoolmas- 
ter, who had ceased to teach little boys, and set about tell- 
ing grown men what the sun is made of. By meditating 
upon the four elements, as he called them, fire, air, earth, 
and water, and having not the least idea of modern che- 
mistry, he had satisfied himself that he had ascertained the 
proportions in which these bodies must be compounded to 
make a sun. Of course he was nearly in rags. At another 
time, a working man from the north of England pre- 
sented himself with a quadrature of the circle, which, he 
assured us, had been admitted by the mathematicians in 
his part of the country. He had made the journey at his 
own expense, before there were railroads to save time, and 
his reward for his labours was the loss of both time and 
money. But even in cases in which absolute ruin is out 
of the question, there is a constant state of uneasiness pro- 
duced by the possession of a supposed important secret, 
which the world will not hear. None but a person of much 
vanity begins by supposing that he can teach, when he 
ought to know he has yet to learn. 

There is an excellent and perpetual check upon the ma- 
nia of discovery among the working classes in the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, not merely because it brings a con- 
stant succession of useful subjects before the minds of those 
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who are disposed to think, but also because the conductors 
have always given a limited portion of their space to discus- 
sion of such plans as their contributors have brought before 
them. Does an unlucky wight think he has found a quad- 
rature, or a perpetual motion, and request the editor of 
the magazine to publish it? in the next number two or 
three other contributors are let loose upon him, and he 
must be very blind indeed if he do not see that he is com- 
pletely finished. If the operations of this Journal were 
made somewhat more of the aggressive kind, if it were to 
search the stalls a little for such rubbish as we have exhi- 
bited, and expose it, instead of merely knocking down such 
nonsense as is voluntarily offered, it would be the best and 
most efficient opponent of ignorant speculation. 

That those who have learnt are the only ones who can 
teach—that those only can have learnt who have studied— 
are, one would suppose, as common truisms as can be put 
forward. They would not be so often denied, if it were not 
that the converses sometimes fail: those who have studied 
have not learnt, or those who have learnt cannot teach. 
There was never, perhaps, such a striking pair of instances 
on the two sides of one question, as was exhibited in the 
writings of Bailly and Bentley. 

Bailly, the celebrated mayor of Paris during the revolu- 
tion, the astronomical theorist, the historian of astronomy, 
and the first who wrote any thing but dry annals, has 
made his name as much an object of ridicule for his fan- 
tasies, as of sympathy for his talents and misfortunes. 
Throughout his historical career, he kept his eye steadily 
on a meteor of the marsh which led him straight to the 
bottom of the sea, to find there a drowned island, an 
Atlantis, from the inhabitants of which, when their heads 
were above water, the elements of all science had pro- 
ceeded. The idea is not quite original, but Bailly’s 
extended use of it is so. Writers on weights and measures 
have, ever since Graves led them to the pyramids, had a 
hankering after some unknown people, who measured the 
earth with perfect accuracy, and left a system of linear 
denominations which was self-consistent, true, and based 
upon science. And while the poor followers of history 
cannot make out what stadium Eecenenes employed, in 
the first attempt at geodesy which was founded upon true 
aay ps of which we have recorded accounts, the metro- 

ogist is reading in the base of the great pyramid or in the 
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altitude, or in both together, more ancient astronomy than 
Aratus or Hesiod ever dreamed of. Truly these great 
Egyptian masses have much to answer for, and much 
to answer; many valuable days and hours have been spent 
in asking them questions on mythology, astronomy, metro- 
logy, and even mathematics ; as if the people who could 
desire and obtain such a perpetuation of their bodies as is 
seen in the mummies, might not be allowed both to want 
and to get a tomb as lasting as the coffin. We hope the 
following is a finale: ‘‘ Letter from Alexandria, on the 
Evidence of the Practical Application of the Quadrature 
of the Circle in the Configuration of the great Pyramids of 
Gizeh,’’ by H. C. Agnew, Esq. : London, 1838, 4to. The 
author hopes “ that the nature of the subject will be an 
excuse for the imperfect manner in which it is treated.” 
Yes, certainly, by all means; but how much better the 
excuse would have been for not treating it at all. Two 
absurdities have come together, and we hope that their 
meeting, like that of the gigantic sword and helmet in 
the Castle of Otranto, will bring about the end of the 
story of both. 

To return to Bailly ;—His fanciful system, presented with 
all the appearance and some of the reality of learning, and 
ornamented with all the graces of style, which was quite a 
new thing for the subject, made a great impression in 
France ; and the extravagant antiquity which was claimed 
for the Hindoo astronomy, caused our eastern inquirers to 
look about them. A sober investigation of the real claims 
of the Hindoo tables, soon overthrew their pretension to 
date from an epoch of real observation, 3000 years before 
the Christian era. But the reaction did not stop here; the 
strict and searching account which Delambre gave of the 
written history of astronomy, was dictated by a disposition 
to declare, that nothing but written and contemporary 
evidence should be received: the world, always in ex- 
tremes, began to give a hearty assent to a mode of writing 
history which saved all trouble. It should, however, have 
been remembered that truth is the thing wanted, and that 
it is the province of the historian to give us all that can be 
got at. In a court of law, if a deed be in existence it 
must be produced; but if it have been destroyed, evidence 
of its former existence will be admitted; and the court 
will undertake to say, on the case before it, whether the 
deed and its contents have been established. Bailly would 
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have assumed the existence of a conveyance, the names 
of the parties conveying, and the nature of all the cove- 
nants, from the mere fact of long possession. Delambre 
would have hardly admitted its former existence, if the 
party whose claim would be destroyed by the production of 
the deed, had been forced to admit that himself had 
thrown it into the fire. 

But Bentley was the proof that it was possible for the 
absurdities of Bailly to be equalled on the other side. We 
have the testimony of Colebrooke that he did not under- 
stand Sanscrit; we have his own that he was able to set 
Colebrooke right about Sanscrit terms. This brings mat- 
ters to a very simple issue, for Colebrooke was considered 
the first of English scholars in that language, and was 
certainly avery cautious reasoner. As Bentley is re- 
garded by many persons as a great authority in the mat- 
ters he treated, it will, we think, be desirable to state, 
without any long expression of our own opinion, as much 
as any one who will examine can ascertain for himself. 

Mr. Bentley, a Bengal civilian, fairly versed in astro- 
nomical calculation, but of a very positive temperament, 
writes certain essays upon the antiquity of the Hindoo 
astronomy, not merely in opposition to the extravagant 
antiquity claimed for it by Bailly, but in assertion of its 
being entirely a modern fabrication. His charges of forgery 
are specific: certain books were forged at certain times; 
for instance, an author has the impudence, in his own name, 
to present his book, or allow it to be presented, to a prince, 
as the work of a man of the same name several hundred 
years older. Such cases as this are simple assertions, 
without citation of authority ; the arguments for them are 
errors and pretensions to antiquity existing in the works, 
which errors, &c., on the word of Bentley, are to be 
explained by his imputation of forgery, and by no other 
whatsoever. He calls these imputations established and 
demonstrated ‘facts; he charges the opponents of his 
system with being implicated in the support of all that is 
abominable and murderous in the Hindoo creed, with the 
immolation of women and children. He propounds an 
hypothesis by which he takes leave to declare any Sanscrit 
book, or any passage of any book, in Colebrooke’s pos- 
session, a forgery. He says that a native offered him his 
services to forge any book whatever, and that on his 
contemptuously dismissing this native, the latter entered 
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into the service of Mr. Colebrooke, who, according to him, 
had not penetration enough to discover the forged books 
and the interpolations which his own servant made in his 
own library. Bentley’s method of finding the period of an 
astronomical table was by finding out the time for which 
its errors are least ; which was also the principle adopted 
by Bailly, though with very different results. By this 
method he swore, as the phrase is, contending for the 
infallibility of its results: though Colebrooke notes an 
instance in which the method made certain tables to 
be prophecies of eighteen’ hundred years to run, which was 
unquestionably not intended by their makers. And yet 
this odd arguer, who looks upon it as certain that every 
existing record of Hindoo astronomy is a modern forgery, 
is as certain that he has “‘ the most direct and positive 

roofs that can be given,” that the Chaldeans and 
entins had no astronomy except what they received 
from the Hindoos, B.C. 746 at latest. We are not sur- 
prised at there being a Bentley: the wonder is that those 
who read ten pages of his later writings, or diligently 
examine his earlier ones, should treat him as an authority. 
Colebrooke, on the other hand, was deeply versed not only 
in Sanscrit, but in the mathematics and metaphysics of 
the Hindoos, as well as their astronomy, the proofs of 
which are well known to the learned world of England and 
Germany. He was no strong partisan of any system; and 
when he had, with his usual caution, and with large allow- 
ances, settled a date, he was quite content that the oppo- 
nents of antiquity should add a century or two for safety. 
He could not be provoked by the injurious remarks of 
Bentley, and the “ idle guess, untrue in all its particulars,” 
as he calls the story about the forging native, into any 
thing more than a very short and temperate exposure of a 
few of Bentley’s contradictions and hap-hazard guesses. 
He states it as a well known fact (and we have had it 
confirmed from another source, with the addition that 
Bentley’s ideas about the systematic forgeries of the 
Hindoos amounted to monomania) that his opponent bore 
animosit¥ to every one who did not implicitly adopt his 
theory. And while Colebrooke himself left all his manu- 
scripts to the library of the East India House, where the 
can be examined by any one, there is a treatise witeh 
Bentley relies much upon, which the former asserts was 
never forthcoming. 
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If these two men had been in England, debating a sub- 
ject of interest to the student of Greek or Roman antiquity, 
we can easily imagine the result. Between Bentley and 
Bailly, the question was a religious one :* Colebrooke, with 
whom the writings called forgeries by the former are 
neither forged, nor yet much, if at all, more ancient than 
the Christian era, is not, by virtue of his result, concerned 
in the religious question either way. ‘To us it is matter of 
some astonishment that either party should have consi- 
dered the actual truth of the Mosaic account of the deluge 
as at all connected with the question, whether tables now 
existing in India were or were not framed upon actual 
observations of the date B. C. 3100, or thereabouts. Are 
we obliged to admit that Noah took no pains to pre- 
serve the astronomy of his day? Was any one ever found 
to assert that astronomy enough to form the Indian tables, 
written in large capitals upon stone, would be cargo 
enough even for a Thames lighter? Any one who can 
answer yes to either question, may, with some show of 
relevancy, proceed to discuss the Cali Yug with reference 
to its bearing upon the book of Genesis. 

The fact is, that Bentley’s writings gained a high degree 
of authority without passing a very severe examination. 
He was a defender of Christianity, or at least the opponent 
of a theory which was supposed to impugn the Old Testa- 
ment, advanced by a speculator who was certainly not 
a believer in Revelation. This theory, moreover, though 
resting on a futile basis, could only be thoroughly well 
answered by one who was both a Sanscrit scholar and an 
astronomer. There is nothing which is more easily as- 





* The ministers of Edinburgh made a curious implication in 1805. Playfair, 
who fifteen years before had written with ardour in defence of Bailly, as to his 
Hindoo system, and who therefore must have been supposed to have attacked 
the book of Genesis, was never publicly assailed, but held his Professorship in 

»eace. But when Leslie’s election as Playfair’s colleague took place, it was 
found out that the new Professor had advocated Hume’s theory of necessary con- 
nexion, from which Hume had drawn, or was said to have drawn, consequences 
opposed to natural religion. It was assumed that Leslie followed Hume into 
these consequences. Many very sincere Christians have been of opinion that 
they could not have been convinced of the existence or attributgs of God from 
any thing but revelation ; and doubtless the reader will suppose fat the minis- 
ters, thinking they had reason to doubt Leslie’s natural theology, would have 
contented themselves with being very particular in ascertaining that he was 
bona fide a member of the church of Scotland. No such thing ; they represented 
him as “ with reason suspected of infidel principles,” to the own Council, and 
endeavoured to obtain his removal from the chair. So that it should seem from 
their conduct towards the two Professors, that natural theism was an article of 
faith, and that the truth of the book of Genesis was not. 
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sumed, particularly in controversy, than that the point 
most opposite to the result of a wild speculation is the 
proper resting-place for sober sense: Homer is not history, 
therefore Troy is a fiction—is a very common figure of 
syllogism. But here, as elsewhere, truth lies between the 
extremes; and Colebrooke, we confidently believe, has 
pointed out the proper mean, has made its evidence acces- 
sible to all who can judge of criticism, and has shown him- 
self to possess, in an unusual degree, the caution and 
candour in which Bentley was deficient. Any one who 
compares the former—cautiously setting down as his result, 
a little less than the tenor of his argument seems to prove, 
to the disappointment of a sanguine reader—with the latter, 
ardently shouting “ Demonstration ! demonstration !’”’ after 
each of his apse divit declarations about forgeries of five 
hundred years standing—will easily see, that, had the 
learning of the two men been equal, the quiet man would 
have been the safer guide. But that Bentley approached 
within any measurable distance of Colebrooke, either as a 
Sanscrit scholar or a mathematician, is what no person has 
yet asserted; though, with the sad list we have been 
reviewing fresh in our memory, we dare not say what may 
have been imagined. If common sense want a champion 
against Bailly, that champion ought to wear her colours ; 
this Colebrooke does, and Bentley does not. 

We have said that Bentley’s writings present the same 
lack of judgment on one side which distinguishes those of 
Bailly on the other, the same want of criticism and dispo- 
‘sition to surrender the whole man to one idea. Both have 
earned their place in our list: not that we would for a 
moment confound them with the crowd who have furnished 
our specimens at the beginning of this article, and who are 
equally destitute both of learning and judgment. Let those 
who have research, but cannot make a sober use of it, be 
speculators ; while those who have none, but will never- 
theless persist, like the Frenchman we have mentioned, 
in declaring that 0 and 0 generate 1, may be called specu- 
lationists. But though the two we have just named stand 
as opponents upon the same question, with the same wea- 
pons, we cannot call Bentley the English Bailly ; that 
place is filled among us by one of the most determined 
speculators of any age, the late Godfrey Higgins. Had 
this last-named writer lived in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when Bailly was living, the striking analogy of their 
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methods and systems would before this have led to a com- 
parison of their different careers. 

Godfrey Higgins was a country gentleman of a good 
estate near Doncaster, and was educated at Cambridge. 
The first part of his life, after leaving Cambridge, was 

assed in the duties of a militia officer and a magistrate. 
n this latter capacity he earned an enviable reputation 
by the courage and energy with which he exposed, and 
finally corrected, the abuses of the York Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Wakefield, which was long after considered as a 
model for such institutions. At the age of forty he be- 
gan to turn his attention to the origin of mythologies, and 
acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, that he might have a 
specimen of Eastern languages. He published the Hore 
Sabbatice, a work directed against the puritanical mode 
of observing the Sabbath, a lite of Mohammed, the “‘ Cel- 
tic Druids,’’ a work on the mythological antiquities of 
Britain and Gaul, and (posthumous) a work in two close 
printed quarto volumes, containing altogether fourteen 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘‘ Anacalypsis, an attempt to draw 
aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis; or, an Inquiry into the 
Origin of Languages, Nations, and Religions :’’ London, 
1836. He died in 1833, at about the age of sixty. 

Our comparison of course, refers to literature; though 
if Bailly and Lafayette had possessed between them the 
energy of the Yorkshire magistrate, peace and order would 
have had a chance of succeeding to the purely consti- 
tutional reforms of the French revolution, which, as it was, 
they never did get at the right time. In religion, Bailly 
was an esprit fort, as they called it, and Higgins was 
called an infidel by the Yorkshire clergy, was twitted with 
religion by the lecturer at the rotunda, who, as our readers 
will remember, bore the title of the Devil’s Chaplain, and 
was called a Rationalist by those who were acquainted with 
the state of things in Germany. Bailly tried with all his 
might to deduce all the science on earth from one people ; 
Higgins did the same with the religion. The former 
plucked up drowned astronomy by the locks from the bot- 
tom of the sea; the latter deduced all creeds from the 
Buddhists of Northern India. There is no occasion to 
argue against either, since it is quite clear that if a learned 
jury, consisting of one person of every religion and country 
on the face of the earth, were to sit in judgment on the 
writings of the two, the unanimous verdict would be, that 
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the speculators had distinguished themselves from all 
others of their class by having a niche in their system for 
every possible fact. e know a sound critic in a doubtful 
question by his balancing of evidence; but when we see that, 
in the hands of any inquirer, every thing tells one way, we 
know at once that his vision is not in a normal state. But 
at the same time there is one advantage about such specu- 
lators, namely, that their facts, their mere isolated facts, 
apart from all inference or construction, are likely to be 
better than those of an investigator with a bias on his 
mind, but no defect in his perceptions. No one need clip 
off corners, mutare quadrata rotundis, to whom every 
thing naturally appears round. There is a very large mass 
of references in the Anacalypsis, a very varied collection 
of statements of fact, which would, we have no doubt, be 
useful finger-posts. Only two hundred copies were printed, 
which were, we believe, all distributed according to the 
testamentary directions of the author. 

We now take our leave of speculators and speculationists, 
for the present. They are not likely to fail out of the land 
for a while to come, and, as it is, we might easily have 
trebled our number from the past and the present. Surely 
we may hope that our list, and the details of their per- 
formances, will arrest one discoverer at least on the brink 
of fame, and deprive us of one contribution to a future 
article. 








Art. [V.—Hawhkstone, a Tale of and for England in 184—. 
In 2 vols. London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 1845. 


ELIGIOUS novels are, in general, no favourites with 
us. We feel in their regard somewhat of the same 
distaste, as we do on finding the sacred subjects of theo- 
logy treated in a newspaper, which, of course, in the same 
breath, reports the amusements of the court and the 
newest lines of railway. In a religious novel we must 
necessarily look for one of two evils—either the religious 
subjects treated will be hastily and irreverently dragged 
into time and place utterly unfit; or the religious iis 
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cussions will be gathered apart, and carried on in syste- 
matic dialogues, equally strained and unnatural ‘in 
themselves, and untrue to real life. The latter defect is 
obviously the least objectionable, and it is the one shared 
by the novel or tale now before us. 

“ Hawkstone”’ is evidently intended to be the embodi- 
ment of the theories, the hopes, the wishes, and the fears 
of that particular school of religionists which has been hap- 
pily termed the “ High-Church anti-Roman ;”’ and also 
of that particular school in politics, vulgarly known by the 
ungenial name of ‘‘ Young England.” It represents in 
the character of its hero, Ernest Villiers, the beau-ideal of 
an Anglican aristocratic layman, standing within the 
precisest limits of the ‘‘ Via Media’’—anathematizing 
popery, while abhorring dissent—zealous for Church and 
monarchy, loathing popular and even representative govern- 
ment; and viewing manufactures and all their results, 
very much as if steam and steam-engines bore on the face 
of them the undeniable mark and print of Satan. These 
characteristics are drawn out with a care and minuteness 
of detail, and urged with a vehemence and bitterness of 
tone, which at once show the peculiar bent of the author’s 
mind, and incline the reader, even at a glance, to take 
what he urges with more than one grain of allowance. 

In endeavouring to follow this bent, and the manner in 
which it is developed, we must however at once premise, 
that we are unable to do justice in any way to the subject, 
both on the score of want of time and room for the neces- 
sary detail, and also on account of the confusion and 
complexity of the book itself; which being evidently the 
work of a writer unversed in the management of fiction, 
is cumbrous in its plot, unnatural in its detail, and full to 
profusion of undigested subject. It is in fact rather the 
conglomerated note-book of years, than a regularly written 
tale; every variety of opinion on every possible subject, 
religion in all shapes, politics of every shade, mismanagers 
and mismanaged of every class, and theories of every hue, 
are heaped together in such wild confusion, that to follow 
each would outrival the task of that celebrated princess of 
fairy tale, whose cruel fate it was to separate the mingled 
feathers of every bird under heaven. 

far as may be, however, we endeavour to trace 
our author through the maze into which he has drawn his 
readers, and to accompany him, in all courtesy, a little way 
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in those somewhat quaint and fantastic raids, on which in 
brazen bowl and rusted armour, he has sallied forth 
against the perversions of popery. And if so be that, like 
his great predecessor, his giants turn out in the end only 
harmless beneficent windmills, the fault will lie with him, 
not with ourselves. 

The story chiefly lies in the large and flourishing manu- 
facturing town of Theva, Thriving on credit, and pros- 
pering on speculation, much like most other “‘flourishing’’ 
towns of England at this moment, Hawkstone is guarded 
by a dozing old paralytic rector, and a superactive young 
evangelical curate, who, very pious and very zealous, with a 
warm heart and a weak head, wears himself out by doing a 

eat deal with very little profit to himself or any one else. 
Bewiciton is also well stocked with Ebenezers of every 
shape, and above all with a new Catholic chapel and a 
popish priest, the great object of alarm to the curate. The 
story opens with a fire, from which every one is already 
saved but an Irishman’s boy, who is rescued by a tall com- 
manding figure, who, making his way through the crowd, 
and signing himself with the sign of the cross, mounts the 
ladder and re-appears with the child. This is Ernest Vil- 
liers himself, who by his papistical seeming shocks the 
whole town of Hawkstone out of its proprieties, to say 
nothing of its charities. We do not know, by the bye, 
what will be done for a bugbear, when papists become, as 
they threaten, as common as blackberries. 

Ernest is the son of General and Lady Esther Villiers, 
an Anglican father and a Catholic mother, which latter, by 
her noble and genuine piety, leaves a deeply engraven im- 
pression on his young and generous heart. After her death 
the General goes abroad, and when his education is finished, 
Ernest joins him at Rome. There he falls in with an 
emissary of the Jesuits, (always especially on the watch for 
rich young Englishmen,) who dogs his movements with 
admirable and all but successful perseverance. We cannot 
—_ understand how a Jesuit happens to belong to the 

nglish College; but perhaps it is only intended for 
the shadow of a coming event: and it will be a hint at 
least to the College to keep a sharp look-out on the move- 
ments of the holy fathers. Villiers and Macarthy are seen 
every where together, and as they arrive at the Palace of 
the Caesars, we may as well give a sketch of the Jesuit, 
that rich young Englishmen may know what to avoid. 
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“His thin lips were compressed in thought; his eyes, deep-set, 
and filled with singular lustre, were fixed on every movement oi 
Villiers; his hands were not merely crossed on his breast, but 
clasped and folded, it seemed in prayer; and over all his face, in 
which high intellectual power and purity were stamped, there was 
spread a chastened, yet ardent humility, strongly contrasted with 
the bold and commanding contemplativeness of his companion’s 
eye. One seemed bowed down by a weight above him, beneath which he 
nevertheless moved with power and willingness, not without enjoyment ; 
the other stood as lord and monarch of all around him, free and bold to 
move in every direction, to search into any mysteries, to mould everything 
according to his will.” — Vol. i. p. 174. 


This last sentence is beautiful and true. The Reli- 
gious moved freely under the easy yoke of obedience in 
Christ’s Church: the Anglican, seeking to subject every 
thing to himself and self-will, was restless and full of unsa- 


tisfied pride. 


“ « And this then,’ said Villiers, after a long silence, ‘ this is the 
Capitol ; the Capitol of Romulus and Numa, of Scipio and Marius, 
of Cicero and Augustus. And here, then, was the throne of the 
world.’ 

« And as he turned to look upon the paltry modern edifices by 
which it is disfigured, a slight tinge of sarcasm fell from his look 
upon his companion. 

«« And there,’ said his companion, stretching out his arm toward 
the dome of St. Peter’s, ‘ there is the Capitol, the Capitol of Rome 
and of all Christendom.’ 

«« And where,’ said Villiers, ‘ are its triumphs ?’ 

“‘« Not,’ said his companion, and his eyes turned up to heaven, 
‘not where our heathen triumphs have now passed for ever. 
Those which are gone are passed into heaven, and those which are 
upon earth are before you. Look!’ he said, and pointed to a 
long procession of pilgrims (it was a year of jubilee) which was 
winding its way between the colonnades of St. Peter’s. 

“ As Villiers turned to look at his companion, his eye met from 
him a steady, piercing, but sad and anxious gaze, and even his own 
proud spirit quailed before him.” 


After a little, the “deep, low, thrilling’ voice of the 
Jesuit continues. The Society would seem to have a most 
unfair monopoly of these voices :— 


*«« And you will go from hence to Athens ?’ 
“«* Yes,’ said Villiers, and he affected to answer as if he did not 
feel the spell, ‘I must tread the ground where Plato taught, where 
Socrates died, where Eschylus dreamed, and where the people 
that have subdued the minds of ages, are now lying in the dust. 
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Athens has been before me as the first place of my pilgrimage, ever 
since I read the Pheedo.’ 

“¢You have visited, then,’ continued the Ecclesiastic, ‘the 
Tombs of the Holy Apostles ; you have studied all the wonders of 
that art, and the history of that wisdom, which at this place has 
enlightened the earth. Have you descended into the Catacombs 2?” 

“Villiers felt all that was meant, and simply answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

«* And from Athens,’ continued his companion, still in the same 
unearthly voice, ‘you will go to Delphi, the oracle of the heathen 
world, to Egypt, to the Pyramids ?’ 

««*T hope to do so,’ answered Villiers. 

«To stand,’ continued his companion, ‘on the summit of mighty 
structures, on which the storms of ages have beaten, and beaten in 
vain; and to bring before your eye, at one glance, the mystery 
of time absorbed in eternity—of change coeval with immortality ?’ 

«« Such have been my thoughts,’ said Villiers. 

««« And such are mine,’ replied his companion. ‘ But I need not 
quit this spot. Are we not at this moment at the oracle of the 
Christian world—at the pyramids of human empire—one and the 
same empire, whether its throne be placed on one side of the Tiber 
or the other ?’ ”— Vol. i. p. 174—176. 


This dialogue, whether altogether natural or not, is too 


good for its ridiculous conclusion. Macarthy, speaking of 
the use that might be made of steam, showed Villiers the 
variety of post-marks on his letters, and the latter remark- 
ing that of “‘Hawkstone”’ on one of them, “the ecclesiastic 
slightly coloured, and changed the conversation :”’ the 
fact being that Hawkstone, together with every other 
place in the kingdom, is subject to the supérvision and in- 
fluence of the Society. We fear the Vicars-Apostolic of 
England must be somewhat unprepared for so astounding 
an announcement! Day after day, in short, and doubt- 
less with the same low thrilling voice, does Macarthy pur- 
sue Villiers ; but the most sublime effort of “‘ kidnapping’’ 
is still to come: 


“Villiers had launched one day with enthusiasm into the vision 
of an empire placed in the hands of one great mind, unshackled by 
the fetters of a popular government, and devoted with honesty and 
self-devotion to the good of mankind. The same afternoon, Ma- 
carthy stopped in their walk at the gate of one of the colleges in 
Rome ; and after some little delay, they were led into a small cell. 
The stone floor simply matted over, the single wooden chair, the 
simple deal table, covered with papers and books, the image of 
the Virgin under a niche, with a lamp burning before it, and the 
fireless hearth, even in the midst of winter, were familiar to Vil- 
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liers, and he felt no surprise. But he was not prepared for the 
noble and almost awful figure of the occupant of that humble apart- 
ment—for the command with which he raised himself from his 
seat, and bestowing no look on Macarthy, who stood trembling in his 
presence, pointed to a map of the earth before him, and with his eyes 
fixed upon Villiers, ‘ Beware,’ said he, ‘young man; remember 
that it is nothing to gain the whole world, and lose your own soul.’ 
He then waved his hand for them to withdraw, and Villiers learned 
from his still awed companion, that he had seen the General of the 
Jesuits.” — Vol. i. p. 183, 184. 


” Many such cells, as romance writers are fond of terming 
them, might Villiers have found in Rome and elsewhere ; 
not only in the colleges and convents of religious, but 
in the palaces of Cardinal-Prelates and of Catholic princes. 
The deep under-current of the Church’s asceticism, is to 
her children only a simple and ordinary matter. But we 
must take some exception to the sublime occupant, albeit 
General of the Jesuits. We cannot quite picture to our- 
selves that somewhat uncourteous demeanour towards poor 
Macarthy, that solemn rising from his geographical 
studies to deliver so abrupt a sermon (in which, by the bye, 
with most unjesuitical want of caution, he lets out that he 
is in the plot, and knows all about it), and that magnificent 
wave of the hand by way of dismissal, compared with 
which Lord Burleigh’s nod sinks into utter insignificance. 

But we linger. i Easter week, Macarthy gives Villiers 
a note-book full of the testimonies of the Fathers to the 
papal supremacy; and by a profound stroke of policy, ab- 
sents himself from Rome while the good seed grows. But, 
in the meanwhile, a rescuing element appears in the shape 
of an Anglican clergyman, “‘a good, simple-minded, sen- 
sible man, a type of the character of the English church in 
general,’’ who proves to Villiers that the quotations are 
every one false, and that the pope is, after all, quite a 
modern invention, and altogether a complete take-in. 

And not only Villiers, but Macarthy also, learning from 
him that the Roman controversialists had purposely garbled 
the statements of the Fathers, begins to detect at once all 
the errors of Roman doctrine ; becomes first an infidel, and 
then a Protestant; and after shunning Villiers in eve 
way, to escape the suspicions of those ‘‘ lynx-eyed Jesuits,” 
meets him at night by stealth in the Colosseum, with an 
arm blackened by torture, (how well do her children re- 
cognize the “ cruel-natured Rome!’’) and a strong desire 
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to become a protestant rector. N. otwithstanding the fair 
oo of a domestic parsonage, he does not, however, 
old out a very encouraging picture of the apostatizing. 


* Outcast, degraded, despised ; rejected with suspicion by those 
to whom he comes, and persecuted even to the death by those 
whom he abandons; his heart broken, his mind distracted ; without 
support or guidance ; shut out even from the channels of aid from 
God, if such there be.” — Vol. i. p. 200—202. 


In despair for himself, he, however, warns Villiers to fly 
immediately from Rome, though for what purpose it is 
ainfully difficult to imagine, as “‘ at Naples, even in Eng- 
and, even at the farthest part of the globe,”’ there are st 
the Jesuits, the Argus-eyed Jesuits, the tiger-clawed Je- 
suits, the hundred-headed, hundred-handed Jesuits. We 
are really beginning to tremble for ourselves. They were 
playing at “high-spy,”’ of course, in the Colosseum, as well 
as elsewhere, and before Macarthy could finish his tremen- 
dous disclosures, he is suddenly stabbed by an unseen 
hand; an unknown villain is seen running away, (whom Vil- 
liers, as usual, cannot catch,) and the scene closes in a 
style worthy of the whole melodrama. 

The General’s servant, Pearce, disappointed in his ad- 
dresses to a Neapolitan peasant (but of noble blood, for the 
author has evidently aristocratic prejudices), whom Villiers 
marries, determines on revenge, and here again the Jesuits 
are a never-failing resource. In league with these invalua- 
ble agents, he is henceforth the chief mover in every mis- 
chief. Through his means, the General is made on his 
death-bed a forced convert to popery, and a forced bene- 
factor to himself and the Society, who do not stir for 
nothing. Villiers’s child is stolen, (its mother, Pauline, 
dies,) and is brought up in every kind of vice and villany; 
and, in short, “‘ making religious ends a cloak for revenge;”’ 
while striving to give the Jesuits complete power throughout 
England, he moves heaven and earth to ruin his master’s 
son, and plays in every scene the thorough villain. The 
episode of Pauline, her death, and the whole punishment of 

illiers’s pride and self-indulgence, are, perhaps, the best 
parts of the book: the most just and true, and besides the 
absence of the more terrific productions of the author’s ima- 
gination, the least disfigured by a certain harshness of 
morality, and Pharisaism of character, which, in general 
mark the otherwise fine conception of Villiers. 
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At Florence, Villiers becomes acquainted with his cousin, 
Lady Eleanor, (a Catholic), to wkom the General has left 
some estates, and whom he wishes Villiers tomarry. Re- 
ligious grounds alone preventing the union, Lady Eleanor’s 
confessor, the Abbe St. Maur, a beau-ideal of an en- 
lightened Gallican anti-ultramontane ecclesiastic, makes 
the final effort to induce Villiers to join the communion of 
Rome; but breaks down on the question of the develop- 
ment of the supremacy. We must pass over (though with 
regret) the exquisite letter of the Abbé, in which, with 

eat naiveté, he wishes that Rome would acknowledge the 

{nglish Church to be a true branch of the Church Catho- 

lic, and “‘cease to condemn what she is not called upon 
to judge,” to make a brief remark on his equally naive 
admission, that the supremacy is a ‘‘mere modern de- 
velopment,” though it would be as difficult as it is needless 
to’say a single word on the subject which has not been 
said before. 

Endless have been the number and variety of the efforts 
made to overthrow the doctrine of the pope’s supremacy, 
and most ingeniously subtle the enmity which has been 
displayed on this point; and with the utmost reasonable- 
ness; for this doctrine is the very keystone of the thick- 
ribbed arch, the summit and crown of the vast dome of the 
unity of the Church. Without this there may, indeed, be 
some outline and semblance of Catholicity, a shadow of 
apostolical succession, an appearance of hierarchical polity, 
a counterfeit of sacramental grace, minute portions and 
lingering traditions of Catholic teaching, just sufficient to 
show what has been, and what is not. But take away 
this doctrine, and the whole fabric of Catholic unity, the 
whole scheme of faith and practice, crumbles into dust. 
The Body is broken, the Spirit is quenched; the Church 
can only be built upon the rock on which her Lord first raised 
it, and against which alone the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. No subtlety of ingenuity can erase His words 
from Holy Writ: ‘‘ Tu es Petrus, et super hance petram 
edificabo Ecclesiam Meam ;”’ and it would be well if Ang- 
licans, ‘‘ anti-Roman,”’ (always excellent scholars,) would 
compare this singular number, with that equally remarka- 
ble instance in St. Luke (xxii. 31.), which would of them- 
selves, and on the very face of the literal text of Scripture, 
disprove the equal supremacy of the twelve Apostles. On 
this point the usual strange blunder appears to be fixed, 
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with more than usual obstinacy, in the mind of the author 
of Hawkstone. It would be as reasonable to speak of the 
counties of England, or the provinces of France, as sepa- 
rate governments, as it is to speak of the dioceses founded 
by each Apostle as separate churches under their individual 
jurisdiction. Our Lord laid down one foundation of unity, 
and upon that they co-operated in building one Church, 
governed by one head, under Him. The supreme juris- 
diction was given in the person of St. Peter to the visible 
head of the Church, and vicar of Christ on earth, for ever, as 
much, and as much only, as the power of the keys was given 
in the persons of the Apostles to all Bishops and Priests to 
the end of the world. The governing and articulate voice 
of the Church was confided through St. Peter to his suc- 
cessors at the same time, and exactly in the same manner, 
as the general executive power was vested in the successors 
of all the Apostles, the Christian Hierarchy. From the very 
first our Lord vested that government in its simplest and 
most natural form; it was a monarchy, not a republic. 
From the very first there was no dispute, no doubt, no 
difficulty, no confusion among the “ Patriarchal Chairs.” 
All questions were referred to the chair of St. Peter. 
No single point of doctrine or practice in the Church Ca- 
tholic is more clearly declared than this one, declared even 
beyond the need of demonstration. Far from being a 
modern development, it is not a development at all. It 
is, so to speak, itself a primitive fact, an ecclesiastical pre- 
mise, from which a long chain of conclusions and corolla- 
ries flow, instead of being a remote conclusion springing 
from foregoing premises. The creeds (notwithstanding our 
author’s assertion to the contrary) are “‘ developments’’— 
developments, gradual and successive, of latent doctrine, 
drawn out and defined by the Church, as heretical diso- 
bedience required them. Such dogmatic statements are, 
no doubt, ‘‘ declarations’’ of the Church; they are declara- 
tions developed by the teaching of the Holy Spirit abiding 
in her. And in the same way as the dogmatic develop- 
ments of the Church are received implicitly as Catholic 
faith, and the guiding of that Spirit, so also the develop- 
ments of her polity, according to the circumstances of the 
different ages through which she passes, and the empires 
which she sways, are submitted to as part of the undoubted 
providence of God in the government of His Church; and 
those who do not submit, are “condemned and excommu- 
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nicated ;”’ because, if the authority of Christ’s Church as 
He ordained it be denied, there is no guarantee whatever for 
obedience to the doctrines He confided to her teaching 
—no bulwark against every farther vagary of self-will. 
Without this bulwark it is easy, as the present time proves, 
to appropriate individual portions of truth, and bring scat- 
tered statements to prove them from antiquity ; when no- 
thing can be clearer a alate article has admirably shown)* 
than that all unscientific and independent interpretation of 
antiquity, must necessarily be only a subtler exercise of 
private judgment. ‘‘ We will recognize,’’ says such an un- 
scientific interpreter, our author, “‘ the old Church of the 
apostles, not that of modern days;’’ whereas the Church 
Catholic never changes, it neither waxes nor wanes, it is 
neither young nor old. It is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. The “ Church of the Fathers’’ is the Church 
of their children, the Church built on the immutable rock of 
St. Peter. All that is not so built not only is, but must be 
condemned and excommunicated, for it is only a more delu- 
sive form of Protestantism. ‘‘ Whosoever will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as an heathen man and a publi- 
ean.”’ And it is only reasonable that it should be so. The 
civil law is that portion of power delegated by God to the 
executive government of a nation. That executive power 
is the protector and preserver of the law of justice between 
man and man, and whoever breaks that law of justice in 
any particular is by the executive punished. ould it 
then be an assoilzing defence, if the criminal at the bar 
of justice should plead, “ I am an excellent citizen. I never 
robbed any of my neighbours, nor murdered them in their 
beds, nor said any thing against their character and repu- 
tation. I have only refused to pay taxes—have only violated 
the laws of customs, of excise—have only kept up a trea- 
sonable correspondence with a foreign power. But these 
are no crimes in me, for you know very well that I have 
never acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereign. Why 
then do you condemn me?”’ Would this be the language 
of justice, or of reason? Yet this is the justice and rea- 
sonableness of the arguments of ‘‘ Hawkstone.”’ 

It is not difficult to perceive the reasons for such hearty 
commendations of Gallicanism. Gladly indeed would the 
Anglican section, perhaps represented by our author jointly 





* Difficulties of the Anti-Nicene Fathers. 
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with Mr. Palmer, make out the fact, that the Gallican 
theory of the supremacy of St. Peter’s chair tallied with 
their own. But with all the imaginary embellishment of 
which the Anglican church is capable, with all possible 
paring down of its continental neighbour, but not ally, 
there remains still the one obstinate and unsuppressible 
fact—the badge of truth, the brand of heresy—France 
remains part of the patrimony of St. Peter—England has 
cast herself into schism; no web which imagination can 
spin, can throw a bridge across that gulf. - 

But we shall still have to return to this subject. Lady 
Eleanor, the pure, elevated, noble-minded Lady Eleanor, 
brought up in ‘‘ the most Catholic form of popery,’’ and 
having carried her practice to its most Catholic limits, is 
won over by the elderly Anglican clergyman, Beattie, to 
the Protestant—we beg ies. aa the ‘‘ Catholic Church 
in England ;”’ for it is one of the most singular crotchets 
of the work, that it speaks as if Catholicity were some kind 
of indigenous weed, which changes its class and order in 
different soils. Lady Eleanor, of course, has reasons for 
her conduct, and as we supposed them to be conclusive, we 
have given them our candid attention. The first will be 
new to our Catholic readers. From the conduct of Mr. 
O’Foggarty, the priest at Hawkstone, she argues something 
altogether unsound in the state of the church to which he 
belongs; from which wide generalization we can only 
draw the conclusion that after proving the pope to be the 

eatest Protestant and upholder of private judgment in 

Yhristendom, the author sets up each priest as a ‘kind 
of pope in his own right ; and that in case of any failure in 
this new kind of private popery, the English Catholic has 
only the option of becoming a Protestant, in England; 
for (as we read the ingenious argument) if he only crosses 
the water he will be in his right place again, a kind of 
Gilpin-Horner orthodoxy, by no means to our taste. 
. However, he will not even then be so right ; for 


“The unity of the church, the extinction of heresy, the suppres- 
sion of schism, are objects not less dear to us, nay dearer, than to 
any upholder of the papacy. And it is to save you from the guilt of 
schism, 


(Beattie speaks to Lady Eleanor,) 


from helping to rend asunder the unseamed garment of the 
Lord of Peace, that you are now called on to acknowledge the 
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paramount claim of the English church in this land.”— Vol. ii. 
p. 375. 


It is only such midsummer madness as this, which could 
render it needful to repeat the question, “ From whom 
did St. Austin receive the pallium ?’’ and which can enable 
us to conceive that he, with St. Anselm, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and all the long line of saints who in their 
day blessed the soil of England, are supposed to have been 
Anglicans. Or perhaps catholicity, and_the Catholic 
church in England, date only from the “‘ Divines of the 
17th century ;’’ although that idea implies “ the unkindest 
cut of all’’ to the “four first centuries,’’ which it throws 
overboard, and leaves completely to their fate. Beattie 
continues, and after waving with considerate kindness, 
‘the question of heresy,’’ aginst Rome, as well as “‘ her 
fearful corruptions of truth, criminal tamperings with 
divine ordinances, which, if not amounting to formall 
declared heresy, at least filled the Romish system with 
such a presumptuous and unevangelical spirit, as to justify 
the name of Antichristian,’’ he goes on to say :— 


“If we were living in Rome it would be necessary 
refuse obedience only when our conscience, not leaning on itself, 
but supported by the testimony of the primitive and other churches, 
denounced the act as criminal.”— Vol. 1. p. 375, 376. 


“ Our conscience, we are thankful to feel, is relieved from 
so painful a task. We frankly avow that were we con- 
demned to wander through this astounding variety of 
churches, whose name may well be called Legion, and to 
undertake besides a complete study of the Fathers, for the 
purpose of settling our faith, we should either quietly sit 
down with our Bible in a Methodist meeting-house, with- 
out any further concern on the subject, or (which is more 

robable) betake ourselves to a lunatic asylum in despair. 

t is really some relief to find it only a hypothetical case. 


“ But in England the case is wholly different. Your first duty is 
to detach yourself from a state of schism and place yourself under 
your lawful rulers When that has been done, then we may proceed 
to examine what requires to be improved, and take legitimate 
means of improving it.”— Vol. ii. p. 376. 


In what way Catholics living in England have incurred 
the guilt of schism by doing so, we have yet to learn, 
though certainly deeply to be pitied for having to share the 
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evils inflicted on a schismatical country. Also, who but 
Catholic authorities are their ‘‘ lawful rulers.’”’ Yet this 
last sentence lets us a little into the maze. The author 
evidently cannot divest himself of the notion of the supre- 
macy of a legal “ establishment,’ even when intending to 
speak most like a Catholic. The idea of first establishing 
oneself in a doubtful communion, and then examining into 
its claims, is not altogether satisfactory. 

Farther on we are considerably enlightened as to certain 
points in ecclesiastical history. 


“‘The supremacy which the Pope claims over all other bishops, 
and on which alone he rests his title to interfere with your lawful 
bishops and to withdraw your obedience, is confessed by his own adherents 
to have been no part of the primitive system of the church for the four 
jirst centuries at least. It was not recognized by one half of Chris- 
tendom—by the Eastern church—nor by the ancient British 
ehurch—nor by the ancient Irish church ; it was repudiated even by 
early popes, as a sign of Antichrist. It rests on no evidence, no com- 
mission, nothing but the assumption of Rome herself. Its gradual recep- 
tion by the Western churches, can be traced, step by step, to motives and 
acts of human policy and short-sighted expediency. It made its way in an 
age of darkness, in minds corrupted and deceived, when the criterion of 
historical truth was confessedly unknown and unpractised. Even then it 
encountered on all sides perpetual opposition and denial—especially 
in England—by which protests its righfulness was contested. Jt is 
forced upon the mind without having even been defined, so as to become 
Jixed and intelligible. Its extent is disputed even among Romanists theme 
selves. It originated the schism of one half of Christendom from the 
other, by compelling the Eastern church to protest against a claim, 
&c., and is justly chargeable with the heresies and blasphemies which 
followed the Reformation. 

“‘ But if Rome has no title to your allegiance, no ministers of the 
church can have but those who derive their authority from an 
apostolical source. The Bishops of England are the legitimate suc- 
cessors of those to whom the Apostles committed the power of ordained 
ministers in each church. Has not the English church the Creeds, the 
Scriptures, the Sacraments, the same as the Primitive church? If it 
departed in any point from the primitive ministration of the Holy 
Eucharist, Rome has departed further. Jf it in any way encumbered 
the simplicity of the apostolic faith by the additions of dogmatic statements, 
what are the decrees of Trent ?”— Vol. ii. p. 378—382. 


We had certainly thought that St. Jerome had lived at 
some time within the “ four first centuries,’ and that he, 
among a cloud of contemporary witnesses, had given unde- 
niable testimony to the authority of Christ’s Vicar on earth. 
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But ifall proof and testimony both of Scripture and antiquity 
were cut away, (which God forbid!) we should still quietly 
rest upon that conceded to us in the text, viz. “ the 
assumption of Rome herself ;’’ the evidence, that is, of the 
Church guided by the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Expedient’’ as may 
be that assumption, in the sense of St. Paul the Apostle, 
that can scarcely (to say the least) be called a short-sighted 
expediency, which has continued to answer for 1800 years, 
and which after so long a lapse, gives no sign but the 
contrary, of failure. The doctrine that all power was given 
to the Church, encountered no doubt opposition and denial, 
(though we thought that the darkness and ignorance of 
the middle ages had been long since exploded), for then, 
as now, the Church bore on her front the holy sign destined 
to be a stumbling-block, and she was still, as she will ever 
be, “‘ the sect which is everywhere spoken against,’’ but we 
shall be difficult to convince that, such signs are marks of 
falsehood and error. 

No doubt the authority of the Church has never taken, 
nor will ever take a rigidly marked and unchangeable line. 
It is a permeating, flexible, living, moving, and breathing 
authority ; now latent, because uncalled out; now stretch- 
ing itself abroad to meet some encroachment of the Evil 
One; now hiding in the catacombs and crouching, as it 
were, under the feet of Pagan powers; now spreading forth 
its arms and raising its sceptre over the necks of kings; 
now girding on the sword of feudal power, and appearing 
as the ruler of sovereigns to redeem the holy sepulchre ; 
now lying helpless in the grasp of an earthly sovereign, 
and insulted and put in bonds by heretic and infidel 
princes. According to its need so is its might; for 
throughout the whole length of God’s providence, there 
has no more wonderful spectacle appeared on earth, than 
the continuous course and design of that authority which 
was confided to the fishermen of Galilee. And it is pre- 
cisely because the Church knows the value of this all- 
embracing, all-securing doctrine of her authority, that the 
words of the text are truer than the writer of them knew. 
If the power of the human ministers of the Church be 
recognised, Romanism cares little for articles of doctrine ; 
for if that authority be recognized, there can be no doc- 
trinal error. 

Again, we can scarcely believe, though we would gladly 
do so if we could, that the author of Hawkstone is ignorant 
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that the schism of the Eastern Church, was caused by the 
uestion of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, and His Equal 
Godhead with the Father and the Son; but we can easily 
believe that he is unwilling to admit that it was by the 
very authority he desires to deprecate, the “loosely fixed’’ 
po | *‘ unintelligible’? authority of the Church, and the 
infallible decree of her visible head, that that deadly 
heresy was cut off, and the Nicene Creed drawn out. 

Lastly, we might ask, if the Vicars of Christ ‘‘ refused to 
reform the Church,’”’ by whom, and for what purpose, was 
the Council of Trent convened, and whether the decrees 
and noble Catechism of that Council are at all known 
to our author? And we could find something serious 
to say upon charging the blasphemies of the Reformation 
upon the Church, were it not for the irresistible amuse- 
ment which has seized us at finding the thirty-nine 
articles (confessedly drawn up, as an Anglican clergy- 
man has himself expressed it, by a few bishops in a 
remote corner of the world, upon no authority whatever), 
dignified as “ dogmatic statements,’’ and put on a level 
with the Decrees of Trent. 

If we had not long since felt that we were most unduly 
trespassing on the patience of our readers, in drawing this 
article to an unwarrantable length, we might yet gladly 
linger over some of the truer pictures presented in “Hawk, 
stone.”” We might glance at the over-busy evangelical 
lady, Miss Mabel Brook ; the toiling, and uselessly toiling, 
evangelical curate, Bentley, (who, by the way, is persecuted 
by the author with a relentless ferocity that leaves even the 
papists in the shade); the desolate widow lady, Mrs. Crump, 
who is left to die alone, unaided by Church or Pastor, for 
of such helps Anglicanism is destitute. It is the character- 
istic of our author to deal strongly and severely alike with 
friend and foe, fact and theory; and, therefore, while the 
sketches of a monomaniac imagination are self-evidently 
distorted and ridiculous exaggerations ; the truthfulness of 
his delineation of the at and crying miseries of Eng- 
land comes bitterly home. As instances of the latter 
ne many) we would mention the conversation between 

entley and the Sister of Charity; Villiers’s interview 
with the Anglican bishop, and his fashionable wife and 
daughters; the Temperance tea-drinking in the Priory 
Chapel; and what is implied rather than stated in the 
following short extract. 
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««« And,’ continued Bevan, sarcastically, ‘when our monasteries 
were swept away, came our poor-laws.’ 

« Yes,’ said Villiers, with a strong expression of indignation. 

««« And for our monasteries,’ added Bevan, ‘ we have now—’ 

«“* Yes!’ cried Villiers impetuously, ‘we have our factories and 
our poor-houses, whose night and day— 


‘These wake as monks of old, but not for prayer; 
Then quail with famine’s pangs, but not for God ; 
Then crush their limbs with toil, but all for gold; 
Then live and die in shame, but not for sin.’ 


O England! England !’””— Vol. ii. p. 45. 


Few indeed can better paint the wretchedness of Eng- 
land than the author of ‘‘ Hawkstone.”’ For so doing he has 
our sincerest thanks; and utterly as we differ from him as 
to the remedies he proposes to use, and enter our protest 
against the falsities, which, if conscious, could be called 
nothing less than atrocious, in which his subjects are 
dressed, he has our freely yielded testimony to the honesty 
and integrity of his intentions. He is no dilettante, would- 
be Catholic, no admirer of what he fears to profess, no 
esthetic religionist. He is throughout the serious, earnest, 
religious Protestant, and as a serious, earnest, and re- 
ligious minded man, however mistaken, we would never 
refuse him our meed of respect. 

In this spirit then, we address to him our closing words, 
and if we have said anything which to him appears need- 
lessly to wound or offend, we frankly apologize for it, and, 
most sincerely beg his forgiveness for having done so. 
But we beg of him, as a parting boon, to turn again to that 
passage of his work, (vol. i. p. 345), which, speaking of the 
Oxford movement, contains blanks filled up without diffi- 
culty by the reader, with names deeply venerated, and 
earnestly beloved for their public and private influence, and 
of whom he implies a condemnation. Once, perhaps, he too 
learned from the voice of one of those, which if ever heard 
will not easily be forgotten. Once, perhaps, he too confided 
in his judgment, and went with him a little way, leaning on 
his support, and even now, despite of himself, is compelled 
to reverence the excellence of his life, and the profoundness 
of his views. We will appeal to him then, to consider dis- 
passionately, not now the “teaching of Rome,’’ but the 
teaching of perhaps the greatest man who has ever grown 
up in the Anglican communion, while drawing from his 
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lawful mother the materials of his character and life, and 
having done so, and compared it with the cold and mournful 
condition in which his own school now lies, stranded alone, 
as it were, and left behind without life or motion, let him 
ask himself what is the inevitable tendency of that teach- 
ing, and what the conclusions to which it must simply and 
necessarily be drawn out. 

Clearly and inevitably, he will confess, to the One Living 
Church; and earnestly we hope and believe that the da 
may not be far distant, when, renouncing his “ invisible’’ 
Catholicism, he, together with his ancient teacher, and all 
those who by the grace of Almighty God, are gradually 
awakening in England to the claims of the oun of 
Christ, may finally abide and be built up in her, the only 
Nurse and Mother of Saints, the only Heritage of the Faith- 
ful, which, being framed in Apostolic Order, and bound up 
and fed with the Life Blood of her Lord, will be found a 
glorious Church—without stain or wrinkle—holy and 
immaculate, at the Last Day. 





Art. V.—Speech of Tuomas Wyss, Esq., M. P., on the Ex- 
tension and Improvement of Academical, Collegiate, and 
University Education in Ireland, at the Meeting held for 
that purpose at Cork, Nov. 13, 1844, with Notes documentary 
and illustrative. London: 1845. 


A GLANCE over the leading periodicals and more 
elaborate works, with which the Anglican press has 
been teeming for some time past, satisfies us that at no 
former period of our literature, was there a more willing 
mind amongst the most learned of our separated brethren 
than at the present moment, to receive information and 
pronounce impartial judgment respecting the claustral 
character and social influences of the various orders of the 
ancient regular clergy. People of education are likely be- 
fore long to be shamed out of the phrases, “monkish igno- 
rance’’ and “‘ dark ages;’’ than which no terms have been 
more conventional in ordinary discourse, and more hack- 
a ip in every path of literature. Oflate a spirit of histori- 
cal enquiry is struggling through these masses of popular, 


literary, and sectarian prejudices and misrepresentations, 
VOL, XIX,—NO, XXXVII, 10 
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Maitland has done good service in the cause of justice to 
“‘the monks of old.”’* Beckoned on by the honoured 
shades of Mabillon and his cloistered brethren, the libra- 
rian of Canterbury has forced a passage for truth through 
heaps of misquotations, and cleared away much of the 
accumulated rubbish of protestant traditions; and with 
learned toil and clerical intrepidity, has shown how ma- 
lignant or illusive are the common notions about the state 
of literature, as well as of religion, in the ages, still 
called with pertinacious ignorance, “the Dark Ages.” 
But his researches range only from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries. We regret that his subject did not ex- 
tend beyond the glorious eras of the Benedictines and Cis- 
tercians, and that he did not trace the literary zeal and 
services of the renovated form of monasticism, which 
sprung up in the thirteenth century, when the active life 
was combined with the contemplative spirit, and the im- 
personation of all the ascetism of the cloister, and the 
charity of the apostleship, was embodied in the conven- 
tual missionary, or “ Friar Preacher.’’ Then it was that 
new alliances were formed throughout Christendom be- 
tween the sciences and the religious orders. That was the 
most interesting and eventful period of collegiate history, 
when the learning that had been nursed and fostered by 
monks and churchmen from the most remote antiquity, 
went forth under the auspices of religion from amidst the 
consecrated shadows of cathedrals and abbeys, and cen- 
tralized the higher studies in universities; incorporating 
faculties, endowing halls, privileging scholars, and mar- 
shalling graduates from all nations, and in all costumes; scar- 
let cloaks, black cassocks, academic gowns, mingling pictu- 
resquely with bleached scapulars, dark cowls, and all the 
prismatic variety of monastic habits. At that time the 
great intellectual movement commenced, to which even 
our present collegiate agitation must be referred for its 
rimary impulse, if not direction ; then was the republic of 
etters, after a pure Catholic model, organized and found- 
ed; and amongst the leaders of the educational reforms— 
the constructors of all that is most solid and beautiful in 
the learned institutions—the high intellects who were 
seated in the first chairs of the universities—history gives a 
prominent place to the members of the orders of St. Do- 





* ©The Dark Ages,” &c. by Rev. S. R. Maitland, 1844, 
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minic and St. Francis. In the extension to our own 
country of the scholastic improvements then maturing on 
the continent, the regular clergy were also eminently con- 
spicuous and useful. ‘‘ We find,’ says Mr. Wyse, in his 
speech at Cork, for the establishment of Provincial Colle- 
ges, ‘a similar spirit animating the religious as well as 
the secular clergy. I cannot instance nobler proofs than 
were exhibited by the Benedictines, the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans, the Augustinians, the Jesuits. The Domi- 
nicans, in particular, signalized themselves in this coun- 
try by their devotion to the cause of academical and colle- 
giate education ;’’ and then the eloquent speaker proceeds 
to state a great effort made by the Dominicans in the 17th 
century, for the foundation of provincial colleges in‘ Ire- 
land, of which we shall have occasion to speak at another 
time. 

It was the perusal of this passage, bearing such honour- 
able testimony to the literary devotedness and exertions of 
the venerable monastic orders, which determined the sub- 
ject of our present paper, not only for the purpose of vindi- 
cating those ancient associations from the charge of 
checking the growth and expansion of the human mind by 
systematic resistance to every form of intellectual culture, 
but also under the irrepressible promptings within ourselves 
of a hope, that the atonement so auspiciously commenced 
towards the Alma Mater of Catholic Ireland might be ex- 
tended in an enlarged spirit of tolerance and generosity, 
not to speak of strict restitution of rights, to those sup- 
pressed and spoliated, and once more doomed, monastic 
establishments, which, in former ages, were not only 
sanctuaries of holiness, but also nurseries of learning in 
our country. 

For the illustration of our subject, we select the Domi- 
nican order, rather than the Benedictines, or Jesuits; not 
only because these have been so often brought in this 
Review before our readers, in connexion with learning ; 
but also because the Dominican is more intimately con- 
nected with the history of education in Ireland, and its 
intellectual character and inappreciable services in the 
reform of early university education, are as familiar as 
household topics with the writers of the new Anglican 
school of scholars and divines.* 





* See, for example, British Critic, January, 1843. Article “ Dante and the Phi- 
aay of the 13th Century.”—Sights in Foreign Churches, by Faber, pp. 114. 
1» &C. 
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The culture of the sciences, divine and human, entered 
as an elementary idea into the first construction of the or- 
der of St. Dominic. The blessed founder spent many an 
anxious, devout, and penitential vigil on the steps of the 
altar, organizing in his mind such a society of learned mis- 
sionary priests, as the actual state of the church and of 
society then peculiarly required. He determined that the 
chief and characteristic function of the new association 
which he contemplated, should be public instruction in 
faith and morals. The patriarchal man of God would im- 
press the character of his own well-educated mind, and 
the movements of his own glowing zeal, on the religious 
order which Providence designed to be the offspring of his 
spirit and the inheritor of his name. In his own ministry 
he combined the attributes, and discharged the duties, of 
a doctor and a missionary. He publicly expounded to the 
pontifical household the sacred Scriptures, in which he 
was extensively and profoundly learned ; and was therefore 
honoured by the pope with the office and title of “ Master 
of the Sacred Palace,’’ which privilege continues to be an 
heir-loom in his order; and for his preaching and labours 
in the south of France amongst the Albigenses, he was 
venerated, even during his life, as the apostle of the 
thirteenth century. With such views and qualifications he 
instituted the monastico-canonical body, which the reign- 
ing sovereign pontiff designated as the ‘‘ Sacred Order of 
Brothers Preachers’? — Sacer Ordo Fratrum Preedica- 
torum. 

To sustain the character and efficiency of such a society 
in the church, no inconsiderable share of learning and 
talents was requisite in the body and the members. Con- 
stitutions,* luminously impressed with the spirit of the 
apostolic Dominic, were soon framed in the general chap- 
ters, for promoting, not merely the personal sanctification 
of the brethren under the discipline of cell and choir, but 
also to form them as preachers for the mission, and 
teachers for the schools. Individually, they were obliged 
by their rules to study, as well as to pray; to learn or in- 
struct, as well as to fast and meditate. very convent was 
to contain within its precincts a school, as well as a clois- 
ter; a library, as well as achoir. In fact, the portraiture 





* Our extracts are taken from “ Constitutiones, &c. Capitulorum Generalium 
Ss. paty Praedicatorum Auctore P. F. Vincentio Maria Fontana.”—Rome, 
M . 
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of a primitive Dominican did not fully express the mark- 
ed peculiarity of his sacred profession, unless scholarship 
and zeal for public instruction were its brightest and most 
prominent features. He should be always prepared to be 
sent by his superiors, either to a college or conventual 
school as a lecturer; or to a congregation or mission as a 
preacher. 

The whole life of a Dominican, from his noviciate to the 
highest offices in the government of the institute, was a 
life of study, as well as of prayer, zeal, and mortification.* 
The proposed end of .all studies was the acquisition of 
eel knowledge.f Other learning was sought and cul- 
tivated as subsidiary, illustrative, or ornamental of the 
divine sciences, which it was his professional duty to trea- 
sure up in his mind.{ In admitting persons to the habit, 
strict care was taken that they should be apt for learning.§ 
During the first probationary year, before solemn inaugu- 
ration in the order, the novices were exercised in the 
knowledge of such portions of the liturgy as regulated the 
service of the choir, attendance on the ministers of the 
altar, the recitation of the divine office, and in the obliga- 
tions of the religious state. During this period of trial, they 
were not permitted to study literature or science; they 
were, however, allowed to learn languages.|| In every 
convent there was a grammar school, preparatory to the 
higher departments, in which the liberal arts were taught, 
and a regular master was appointed for the training of the 
younger brethren in knowledge. Even out of school 





* “aliter debent esse in studio intenti, ut de die, de nocte, in domo, in 
itinere legant aliquid, vel meditentur, et quidquid poterunt retinere cordetenus 
nitantur.”’ Dist. 2. cap. 14. text 1. ‘Priores et Lectores, Fratresque omnes ad 
studii promotionem incumbere tenentur.”’—Parisiis A.D. 1276. ord. 10. 


+ Nec propter studium artium Fratres a studio Theologie retrahantur. Medio 
lani, A.D. 1278. ord, 1. 


t+ Sacrarum litterarum studium Religioni nostrae quam maxime congruit.—Dist. 
2. cap. 14. in declarat. text 1. 

Ist. Because the order professes the contemplative life, and study of sacred '‘sub- 
jects is necessary to give a proper direction to the consideration of things divine 
and ay 2dly. Because the order is designed for teaching others the sacred 
knowledge its members must have acquired by learning. 3dly. Because such 
studies restrain the sensual passions. 4thly. Because sacred studies quench the 
lust of riches, &c. Melius est philosophari quam ditari, &c. 

§ Ordinamus, ut nullus ad habitum clericalem in nostro ordine recipiatur, vel 
ad professionem admittatur, nisi sciat distincté et claré legere, bene intelligat ac 
declaret que legit et latinam calleat linguam—p. 538, 

|| Confirmamus item, ut Novitii intra probationis annum non occupentur in 
studio litterarum preeter quam linguarum, sed in exercitiis spiritualibus devo- 
tionis, addiscendis ceremoniis, cantu, Regula, Constitutionibus, &c. (622) Jbid. 

4] Confirmamus, quod in Conventu ubi sunt Juvenes, sit aliquis Lector qui eos 
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they were accustomed to converse and write in Latin.* In 
Spain, special provisions were made for learning the 
Arabic language.{. In all the provinces of the order it was 
commanded that the Greek and Hebrew languages should 
be taught.{ Three years were spent in philosophy. In 
some places it was customary that the students who had 
completed their philosophical course, should pass three 
years more in teaching the same branch of study to the 
junior members of the community, before they were ad- 
mitted themselves to take their seats in the theological 
hall. Against the bias of the age for heathen studies— 
which, when uncontrolled, sad experience had proved to be 
most dangerous to faith and morals—the youth of the order 
were solemnly warned and sedulously guarded; though 
under certain restrictions they were permitted to read the 
works of the pagan philosophers.§ Classes were held every 
day. Examinations were daily, weekly, and yearly. The 
most distinguished of the students in their own cloisters, 
were selected for a higher order of scholastic exercises in 
the Houses of GENERAL Stupres; but as an indispensable 
qualification for their admittance into the highest schools 
of their province, they should have previously spent at 
least an entire year in the study of the Bible, under a pro- 
fessor of the sacred Scriptures.|| 





doceat Grammaticum, vel artes juxta eorum capacitatem.—ZJbid. 355. The seven 
liberal arts taught in these schools were divided into ¢rivium and quadrivium, viz. 
three of grammar, and four of physics—music, dialectics, rhetoric, grammar, ma- 
thematics, astronomy and geometry. 

* Ordinamus quod omnes studentes et studii officiales non nisi Latino Sermone 
loquantur et scribant, etiam extra litteraria exercitia.—Jbid. 607 

+ Injungimus Priori Hispaniz, quod ipse ordinet aliquod studium ad addiscen- 
dam linguam Arabicam, 619. 

t Ordinamus, ut post sex menses a preesentium notitia Priores Provinciales 
singuli in suis Provinciis teneantur studium linguarum preesertim Hebraice et 
Greece instituere, perquirendo doctissimos harum artium preceptores : quos si 
in ordine habere nequiverint ex seculo accersant, discipulisque preeficiant, decer- 
nendo illis annua stipendia ex communibus sumptibus suorum Conventuum. 
De Studentibus Cons. Dis, 2. ch. 14. a. 

§ Declaramus quod quamvis liceat fratribus nostris studere scientiis seeculari- 
bus, non tamen diz in illis versari debent, et omne e@tatis sue tempus consumere, 
sed potius scripturarum studio, atque eis quibus consulere possunt saluti animarum, 
debent se assidue ac solicite exercere, a curiositate et inani gloria cavendo, atque 
ex illis non sibi solum, sed etiam aliis ad bene sancteque vivendum documenta 
capere.—bid. 

Admonemus etiam ne per speciem bonarum, ut ferunt, humanarum artium et 
excultioris atque ornatioris lingus, libros maxime a Canone prohibitas legant, ex 
quibus corruptos mores et dogmata perversa facile possunt imbibere.—Jbid. 

|| Ordinamus quod nullus Frater antequam per unum annum in studio Biblix 
Biblicum audierit, assignetur alicui studio Generali, sive in sua Provincia, sive 
extra ; quod si secus actum fuerit, sit irritum et inane.—Page 606. In Cap. Gen. 
Neapuli, A.D. 1311. 
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_ Besides the particular school in each convent,” as a well in- 
formed writer in the British Critic relates, “every province had a 
general school, to which the promising students were sent; each 
province also sent a certain number of its most distinguished mem- 
bers to Paris. Certain indulgences were allowed to the students 
at the discretion of the Magister Studentium; for instance, private 
cells were assigned to those who wished for solitude; they might, 
if they pleased, write, read, and pray in their cells: they were 
even allowed lights to watch there by night for the purpose of 
study.” —British Critic, “ Dante and Philosophy of 13th Century,” 
No. LXV. 


In the beginning of the Institute, there was but one 
such conventual collegiate establishment, or House of 
General Studies, as it was called, “ Studia Generalia,”’ for 
the rising talent of the entire order, that of Saint Jacques 
at Paris, to which three students of superior merit and 
promise might be sent from each province. At the Gene- 
ral Chapter, held at Paris in 1246, it was proposed, and 
subsequently ordained, that four others of a similar kind 
should be erected at Bologna, Oxford, Cologne, and 
Montpellier, to which each provincial could send two of his 
subjects. At these great normal schools of the Domini- 
cans, literary degrees were taken by the most distinguished 
amongst the professors and students. When this number 
of central establishments for higher studies was found in- 
sufficient for the crowd of scholars in the order, who were 
qualified by their proficiency and abilities for admission ; it 
was judged necessary to open an establishment, with the 
same advantages and privileges, in each of the provinces 
into which the society of Brothers Preachers had al- 
ready spread. From some cause which we have not exa- 
mined sufficiently, probably from the troubled state of the 
countries exposed to the incursions of Saracens and Tar- 
tars, the provinces of Greece; of Dacia, lying at the east 
of Europe, south of the Danube; and of the Holy Land, 
were excepted. Ireland at that early period was not a 
distinct province, but was dependent on England, in con- 
sequence of which, Oxford was as yet its chief house of 
studies. It might, however, as we shall show more par- 
ticularly, send some of its cleverest students to Paris, 
Cambridge, London, &e. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the manner 
in which studies were conducted in these provincial col- 
leges, it may be sufficient to-remark, that at the Domini- 
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can school of Cologne, Albert the Great was Head Mas- 
ter, St. Thomas Aquinas Assistant, and such youths as 
Thomas Joyce* disciples. The teachers and office bear- 
ers of all these chief houses were, the Regent of Studies—in 
some places he was assisted by a Vice Regent—the Bache- 
lors, or second lecturers in theology ; and the master of stu- 
dents, who united the offices of a modern Dean with occa- 
sional teaching as a professor. It was a rule of the order 
most strictly to be observed, that merit alone, and not age 
or seniority of profession, entitled to those situations. It 
was required that the Master of Studies should have pre- 
viously taught theology at least for six years, the Bache- 
lor ten years, and the Regent twelve; and that each 
should have maintained, at least, five public acts or 
solemn disputations in the schools before the assembled 
doctors, graduates, and scholars. 

The students of the Monastic orders in the middle 
ages, who were sent far from their own conventual homes 
to the universities, were not left without a place of secu- 
rity on their arrival in the great cities, as the writer in the 
British Critic, already referred to, judiciously observes. 


“Lest the students (who were sent to Paris, Oxford, or else- 
where) might become unsettled, or even fall into vicious excesses 
by mixing with the world, it was provided, that during the time of 
their studies the students were members of the convent in the 
place where they studied: that they might not wander from their 
own province, after three years’ absence they returned to the con- 
vent in which they had first taken the yows, if the place to which 
they had first been sent was out of their province. Thus the Do- 
minican student was at home and under discipline wherever there 
was a society belonging to his order; but at the same time, his 
affections were specially concentrated in his own province, whither 
he always returned at a given time, ‘ut magis studium sue pro- 
vinciz vigorari possit.’”” 


What superior advantages must have been enjoyed 
by the Dominican student in those provincial colleges 
of his order, the halls of which, it must not be for- 
gotten, were thrown open also to lay and ecclesiastical 
scholars, whom the fame of the professors attracted in 





* One of six brothers, all of whom became Dominicans ; they were English by 
birth. Thomas was created Cardinal of St. Sabina. Walter was Confessor of 
Edward the Second, Professor in the public schools (as we read in the History of 
Oxford) of the Brothers Preachers at Oxford, consecrated Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and subsequently he resigned the Primacy of Ireland. 
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crowds to their lectures! There the whole circle of the 
sacred and secular sciences was taught, and the most emi- 
nent doctors were located, and the sharpest young intel- 
lects exercised in scholastic collision, regulated by laws 
more courteous than those of chivalry. But far beyond 
those mental advantages was the moral discipline which 
flourished in those institutions. The Dominican student 
at Paris, Oxford, or Bologna, found in his collegiate con- 
ventual cloisters, a sanctuary for his innocence, a home of 
enjoyment more pure and holy, and no less cheerful in its 
associations than all the social influences which radiate 
from the domestic hearth. Notso in those early days of the 
universities was the condition of the secular clerk, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical. Then there were no colleges except 
those possessed by the regular clergy in their convents,* 
which suggested the expediency and the plan of erect- 
ing similar collegiate homes for the secular students. 
Inns and hospices and hostels abounded in all the streets 
and alleys, where youths of gentle blood and varlets of 
low degree congregated for brawls and carousals; and the 
peace of the community was disturbed by frequent day 
outbreaks and midnight feuds, between turbulent acade- 
micans and officious bailiffs and sturdy burghers; and 
serious issues therefrom arose between the authorities of 
the universities and the magistrates of the cities, for vio- 
lated privileges on the one hand, and municipal order 
broken, and public officers maltreated on the other. 

From the “‘ Houses of General Studies,”’ the students 
who had been honoured with distinctions in their own 
cloisters, passed on to graduate in the Universities. The 
connexion of the Friars Preachers with the most ancient 
Universities, was coeval with the foundation of the Order, 
and almost as early as the period when these famous 
schools of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, assumed the name 
of Universities. | 





* On appelle ici Colléges les Maisons ou les religieux vivoient en communauté, 
comme les Jacobins (Dominicains) &c.—Hist. Eccles, tom. xii, 169. 


+ Les premiers (Colleges) furent des hospices pour les religieux, qui venoient 
étudier a l’Université, afin qu’ils pussent vivre ensemble, séparés des seculiers. 
Institution au Droit Ecclesiastique.—Page 198. 

t+ The General Study of Paris, as the Parisian_school_was first called, was 
founded by Charlemagne about the — 800. Under Louis VI. in 1110, the 
studies grew very flourishing, and the establishment obtained the name of 
Academy. In the century following the same institution became so important, 
by embracing within its circle of teaching all the sciences and arts, that the more 
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The favourite conventual home of St. Dominic, in which 
he resided after his various missions and visitations, was 
at Bologna; it was the centre from which he governed 
the entire order, and sent forth colonies of the brethren to 
form new provinces; and there, to this day, his blessed 
ashes are enshrined, for the veneration of the faithful, 
under the mingling shadows of the university and his own 
venerable cloisters. In Oxford he planted the first afflia- 
tion of the institute which he sent to our northern islands. 
He personally visited Paris, “to set in order a regular 
house, with cloister, dormitory, refectory, and cells for 
study.’’ It was the University of Paris, conjointly with 
the Dean of St. Quintin, which, in the generosity of its 
attachment to the young and struggling community, be- 
stowed the celebrated convent of St. Jacques on “‘ the 
Brethren of the Order of Preachers, studying the sacred 
nage at Paris,’’ as they were styled by Pope Honorius 
IIJ.—thus testifying its desire of early fraternization with a 
society already beginning to shine forth with a singularly 
intellectual character. 


“ The privileges accorded to the Friars of this House of Studies 
in Paris,” as we are informed by the writer already quoted, ‘“ were 
much more extensive than those possessed by King’s College at 
Cambridge, and new College at Oxford, but not in their nature 
unlike them. It appears that a member of the convent of St. 
Jacques, could demand a degree without being within the pale 
of the University, or subject to its laws; and that they could 
license two of their own Doctors to lecture without consulting the 
authorities, though the number of professors allowed by the Univer- 
sity was limited.” 


Fleury, in his fifth discourse on Ecclesiastical History, 
describes the manner in which the Friars Preachers 
graduated in the University of Paris; and from their 
mode of procedure, in taking degrees, infers what the 
usual practice in all cases of the kind must have been.* 

The Dominicans were aggregated to the University of 
Paris from the beginning of their institute, and they ob- 





pompous and significant title of Unrversity was bestowed upon it. The Uni- 
versity was a literary incorporation, composed of masters and scholars, and was 
not originally an aggregate of colleges, which, as we have already shown, did not 
exist in the beginning, uniess in the communities of the regular clergy. The 
University of Oxford, properly so called, is probably of equal antiquity. 

* Tl est a croire que les fréres Precheurs suivirent l’ordre qu’ils avoient trouvé 
établi dans l’Université.—Tom. xi. p. xxix. 
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served the following order in advancing to the degree of 
Doctors in Theology. The Friar named for Bachelor- 
‘ship* by the General of the Order, commenced by ex- 
pounding “‘ the Master of the Sentences,’’ in the school of" 
some Doctor, for none other than a Doctor was authorized 
in those days to keep a school for the higher studies. 

When the Bachelor had spent a year in teaching from 
“‘the Master of the Sentences,”’ the Prior of the convent 
and the Doctors of the community presented this assist- 
ant teacher to the Chancellor of the church of Paris, and 
attested upon oath, that they deemed him qualified for his 
license, or faculty, to open a public school on his own 
account. After certain public examinations, and the ob- 
servance of prescribed formularies, the Bachelor so recom- 
mended was elevated to the higher grade of doctorship ; 
and then, in his own school, passed a second year of teach- 
ing the same scholastic book of divinity. During the 
third year of the process the new Doctor was allowed to 
have for his assistant a Bachelor, whom at the close of the 
year he presented, as he had been himself, in conjunction 
with the other persons above-named, for the Chancellor’s 
license. The career was complete at the termination of 
three years. No one was raised to the rank of ‘‘ Master 
of Sacred Theology,’ or “ Doctor of Divinity,’’ who had 
not thus publicly taught. So jealous was the order of St. 
Dominic for its character of orthodox teaching and its 
scholastic reputation, that no degree, though conferred by 
an Apostolic Brief, was considered valid, unless the aspi- 
rant for the university honours had passed through the 
prescribed ordeal of examination, and finished the ap- 
‘pointed period of professorship in the schools, and been 
presented by the proper authorities.{ 





* Scholastics were established in the cathedrals so early as the 11th century. 
They were often head masters in the Diocesan schools. In the 12th century it 
was regulated that no person should teach without their license. In the same 
age academical degrees were introduced for the purpose of thus licensing 
teachers. The degree of Licentiate was first given at Paris in the twelfth century. 
In conferring this degree a wand or bacil/um was delivered, a school rod, whence 
the name “ Baccalaureus or Bachelor.” The title was some time after made an in- 
ferior and distinct degree. Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Paris, reduced theology . 
into a science about the middle of the 12th century, and may be called the first of 
the Schoolmen, as St. Bernard has been styled the last of the Fathers. Both 
classes of writers treated of theology, but with this distinction, that the latter 
expatiated on the subject without being restricted to the method or terms of any 
regulated system ; whapens the former laid out all the doctrines of revelation on 
a plan suggested by the philosophy of Aristotle. The standard work in the 
schools, at the time of which we are writing, was the “ Four Books of Sentences,” 
composed methodically by Peter Lombard. 

+ Declarantes etiam quod illi qui per Bullas aut Brevia apostolica, sine licentia 
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“The effect of this compact and severe system,” as an Anglican 
observes, “thus thrown upon the chief universities of Europe was 
electric; it seemed to be the very thing which the church wanted, 
and it so filled up a void felt by the pious students of the time, that 
numbers immediately took the vows in Dominican convents, 
Nothing but the pure love of God could have actuated them; in 
addition to the hard life of ascetics, they had to struggle with 
poverty and with all the disadvantages of a newly established 
order.” 


Such was the system of studies and degrees under which 
arose, not only to competition, but to pre-eminence amongst 
the most illustrious Doctors of the University, many of the 
devout and humble members of the Dominican commu- 
nity of St. Jacques at Paris, such as Albertus Magnus, 
and Vincent of Beauvais, so remarkable for their know- 
ledge of the exact and physical sciences; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the angelic doctor, the great reformer of Chris- 
tian philosophy and expounder of theological science; 
Hugh of St. Char, the eminent biblical scholar, and 
first author of the Concordance of the Bible—but to men- 
tion names we should describe the glories of an intellectual 
galaxy. Suffice it to say, that the Dominican Order, 
though yet a new institute, might boast of possessing for 
its colleges and schools, a “‘ cursus completus,’’ in some 
departments never excelled, written exclusively by its own 
professed members. 

It was in the full vigour and earnestness of its intellec- 
tual growth and apostolical expansiveness, that the Insti- 
tute of Friars Preachers stretched forth its young giant 
arms from the continent, to embrace our islands within 
the widening circuit of its zeal and enlightenment. From 
the second General Chapter, held at Bologna in 1221, St. 
Dominic sent thirteen of the Brethren to our northern 
shores. These men of apostolic meekness and humility, 
travelled in the suite of Peter de Rupibus, or Roche,* 
Bishop of Winchester, on his return from the Holy Land. 





et favore Reverendissimi Magistri vel Capitulorum Generalium promoti sunt, vel 
deceetero promovebuntur ad quoscumque gradus in Theologia, sive Biblicatus, 
sive Baccalaureatus sive magisterii, nullis libertatibus, exemptionibus, gratiis, pre- 
eminentiis hujusmodi graduatis ab ordine concessis gaudere possunt sed solum 
pro simplicibus Conventualibus haberi debent. Mandantes Preesentibus Conven- 
tuum, et omnibus Fratribus Nostri ordinis sub poena Gravioris culpa, ne tales sic 
per saltum et furtivé graduatos pro graduatis alin, aut eos graduatos nominare 
pressumant.—Const. apud Font. 290, 


* “Des Roches.” —Lingard. 
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Arriving at Canterbury, they presented themselves before 
the Archbishop, the celebrated Stephen Langton, the 
assertor of Magna Charta, and reformer of education in 
the English University.* The illustrious Prelate received 
the religious strangers with paternal benignity; and as 
their profession was to announce the Gospel, he com- 
manded the Prior of the Pilgrim community, Gilbert de 
Fresnoy, to preach forthwith in his presence in a church 
where he himself had promised to deliver the sermon on that 
occasion. The Primate was so pleased and edified with 
the words of light and unction which fell from the lips of 
the zealous missionary, that he ever after most graciously 
cherished the new order, both in its convents and on its 
missions. ‘Thence they proceeded towards London, and 
without much delay, for that city was not marked out 
as their first resting-place, they continued their journey 
towards Oxford, the place of their destination. It was on 
the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Patroness of the Order, that “the Friars of the Virgin 
Mary,” as the Dominicans were first named,{ arrived at 
this famous seat of learning. At once they erected an 
oratory in honour of the Mother of God, and dedicated 
their schools under the invocation of St. Edward the 
Confessor. Thus the first house of the Dominicans in 
England arose near the walls of its chief university, and 
the learned convent at Oxford became the mother 
house of the English and Irish affiliations; for the estab- 
lishments of the Institute in both countries were, for a very 
long pericd, administered by the same central government 
in ccend, and were subject to the authority and visita- 
tion of the same Provincial. In England and Ireland, the 
Brethren of the Order bore the same popular designa- 
tion of ‘‘ Blackfriars,’”’ from the dark flowing cloak they 
were accustomed to wear on public and solemn occasions 
over their conventual habit of spotless white; while in 
Scotland, as in France, they were distinguished from 
other fraternities by the name of “‘ Jacobins,’”’ because the 
first colony planted in Northern Britain, came direct from 





* It was by his aid principally that Fulk of Neuilly effected the “prelude to 
that greater reformation, wrought not long after by Reginald and the Dominican 
preachers; all of them instruments in God’s hand to save souls from the perils of 
study.” —Life of Stephen Langton. London, Toovey, 1845. 

+ “In principio Fratres ordinis dicebantur Fratres Virginis Marie.”—S, Anton 
apud Touron Vie de S, Dominique, p. 29:. 
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the Convent of St. Jacques, (Conventus 8. Jacobi,) 
in Paris. 

Friar Reginald, or Ronald, of Bologna, whom some 
writers suppose to have been an Irishman, is specially 
named as one of the number sent to these countries by St. 
Dominic. Leaving his fellow travellers in England, he 
passed over to our island. He is the reputed founder of 
the Order in Ireland, was subsequently appointed Papal 
Penitentiary in Rome, and died Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of the Irish church. He must have been 
soon joined by other brethren, for communities were 
formed in Dublin and other places in 1224. The first con- 
vent of the Order was St. Saviour’s, which occupied the 
present site of the Four Courts in Dublin. This house 
had been a monastery of the Cistercian order, and such 
was the fraternal sympathy then existing between the two 
orders of St. Bernard and Dominic—who was then dead but 
three years—that the monks of the former surrendered asa 
present to the friars of the latter, their own abbey. The 
institute thus introduced into the country, was admirably 
suited to the character of the people, and hailed as likely 
to confer great blessings on the church and nation, in the 
distracted condition of both. Before the end of the cen- 
tury, very many of the great cities and towns possessed 
Dominican convents and schools. The system already 
described as prevailing in the continental houses, was 
extended to all the establishments in this country, in all 
its fervour, regularity, and strictness; so that a special 
account of the ascetic life and yet public usefulness of the 
institute in Ireland, would be little more than a repetition 
of the same facts with merely some incidental varieties. 
The architectural beauty and extent of their earliest foun- 
dations in this kingdom, may be conceived from the ruins 
of these ancient structures yet standing in magnificent 
desolation, such as the Bell-tower of Drogheda, the Black 
Abbey of Kilkenny, the ruins of Kilmallock Friary; 
and as to the learning and other high endowments which 
illustrated the Irish communities of the order within 
the first century of its existence amongst our fore- 
fathers, a pretty fair estimate may be drawn from the 
brilliant and numerous array of Dominican Prelates, who 
were raised to the highest ecclesiastical dignities and 
offices in our national church in that limited period; a 
number which, instead of diminishing, rather increased in 
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succeeding ages. To name only the Metropolitans, there 
were of Armagh, Archbishops, Robert Archer, 1237; 
Henry, 1245; Reginald, 1247; Patrick O’Scanlan, 1261; 
Raymund, 1286; Walter Joyce, 1306; Martin of Bologna, 
1307; Roland Joyce, 1313: of Dublin, Archbishops, John 
of Derlington, 1279; William de Hothun, 1297: of 
Cashel, David Mac Kelly, one of the venerable fathers of 
the first General Council of Lyons. A long list of names 
equally illustrious, linking the Dominican order with the 
episcopal succession in various sees of Ireland, may, within 
the same short period, be traced; and this circumstance 
is the more singular, as the spirit of the institute was 
adverse in those days to such promotions, and vehemently 
protested against them as injurious to the best interests of 
the society, and seldom was known to yield to the imposi- 
tion of such honours, unless when overruled by the autho- 
rity of the Holy See. It might be difficult to account for 
such a number of eminent men in an order just emerging 
from its first difficulties, if we did not know that, as on 
the continent, so here in like manner, ecclesiastics of rank 
and merit took the habit and mingled with the novices of 
the order. It was thus that the last-named prelate, Arch- 
bishop Mac Kelly, had been Dean of Cashel before he 
took his solemn vows as a Friar Preacher in “ St. Mary’s 
of the Island,’’ at Cork. 

The cultivation of learning which so strikingly marked 
the character of the order in foreign countries, ever since 
its institution, soon illustrated it also in our own island. 
A connection was maintained from the beginning between 
the Irish branch of the Dominicans, and the English and 
continental universities and houses of general studies. In 
the year 1314, the head superior of the order, Berangerius 
de Landorra, addressed a letter from the General Chapter 
held in London, to the priors, sub-priors, and brethren in 
Ireland, granting them, with the approval of the Deftini- 
tory, that they might keep at free charge two students of 
the Irish province at Oxford, two at Cambridge, a third in 
addition to the two already maintained at Paris, two at 
London, and as many others as they might be entitled (se- 
cundum ratam terre: vestree) to send to the houses of 
general studies in various parts of the world. The gene- 
ral recommended at the same time, that some students 
specially qualified for philosophical pursuits, should be sent 
to the particular houses appointed in England for that de- 
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partment of science. By this intercourse the Irish Domini- 
cans were enabled to enjoy, from the earliest settlement of 
the order in this country, the most choice and ample 
opportunities of mental culture afforded in the middle 
ages. 

ey the reflux of such talent to our shores, bringing back 
the purest and most profound learning of the age, it is 
easy to comprehend how the intellectual character of the 
entire country must have been influenced and elevated. 
The friars, who had graduated on the continent and in 
England, opened schools in various parts of this kingdom. 
Their houses of studies must have been in a very flourish- 
ing state in Dublin, previously to the erection of the first 
Irish university. In the document published by Arch- 
bishop de Bicknore, on the 10th of February, 1320, for 
the establishment and administration of the new univer- 
sity, the schools then in actual operation under the con- 
duct of the Dominicans and Franciscans, were specially 
noticed, as having been recognized as canonical, “‘ Scholas 
—— Preedicatorum ac Minorum duximus canonizan- 

as. 

The Dominicans of Ireland became at once connecte 

with the learned body of the university. No sooner were 
its doors thrown open, than the Friars Preachers entered 
with others to claim a share in the freshest honours of the 
first Irish academy. Four on that solemn occasion were 
admitted to the degree of doctorship—three in theology, 
and one in canon law: viz., William Roddiart, the dean of 
the cathedral, who was appointed chancellor of the univer- 
sity; Henry Cogry, a Franciscan; and two Dominicans, 
namely, Edward of Caermarthen, who subsequently was 
consecrated Bishop of Ardfert, and William de Hardite. 
De Hardite was, in precedence of time, the first honoured 
with the Doctor’s degree; a distinction conferred, no 
doubt, for some acknowledged superiority. However in- 
different the circumstance may now appear, it was thought 
to be an incident so memorable, that it has been handed 
down in various records of the time. Thomas Carve, in his 
Irish annals, informs us, that he was not only the first 
Master and Doctor of the Irish university—‘ Universitas 
Dubliniensis.........cujus primus Magister seu Doctor fuit 
Gulielmus Hardite ordinis Preedicatorum’’—but also that 
he promoted a great number of others Doctors in Divinity— 
“qui sub preedicto Archiepiscopo plurimos Doctores Sacre 
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Theologiz creavit.’’ (page 205.)* We shall be pardoned for 
pm, ae complacency on this apparently trivial 
event. e wish that ‘‘ our own”’ young Ireland, brought 
up as it ought to be in a healthy state of Catholicity, in- 
telligence, and patriotism, should, in the present revival of 
literary national recollections, be reminded that the pri- 
macy of collegiate honours in this country was conferred on 
the shorn head of a member of a religious order, which, 
perhaps, is now foredoomed to suppression—that the first 
chair of the sacred sciences erected in an Irish university, 
was oecupied by a Dominican Friar — and that from a 
priest of the order of Preachers, the highest graduates 
who have been ever since admitted to their degrees in this 
kingdom, must trace their academical descent. 

As long as the university which was annexed to St. 
Patrick’s cathedral was properly supported, the different 
orders of the regular clergy participated in its honours and 

rivileges, and contributed to its efficiency and reputation. 
t has just been observed that the Dominican and Francis- 
can orders had representatives amongst its first professors; 
and as we proceed in our historical outline, we may be 
permitted incidentally to mention, that in the year 1364, a 
chair of theology was endowed for a member of the Augus- 
tinian_ order, also in the college of the cathedral, by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lionel Duke of Clarence, who 
gave for that purpose an acre of land at Stachallane, and 
the advowson of the church charged with an annual sti- 
pend of ten marks for the lecturer. From the inadequacy 
of its funds for the maintenance of masters and scholars, 
the university declined gradually, until, in progress of 
time, it became almost practically extinct. This failure in 
the working of the only incorporated literary institution in 
the country, must have been a heavy discouragement to 
the aspiring youth who would crowd its halls. Such was 
the state of collegiate learning in the metropolis, when the 
devoted and disinterested zeal of the Dominican fathers 
for the advancement and support of public education, was 
exerted to meet the critical emergency, and, as far as it 
might be, to supply from the resources at their own com- 
mand, the means of academical improvement. They erect- 





* Annals of Ireland, in 4th volume of Camden, p. 488. 
Annals of J. Grace, translated for Irish Archeeological Society. By Rev. R. 
Butler, p. 96. 
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ed a college for instruction in all branches of knowledge, 
from grammar to theology, and admitted to its advantages 
all classes of students, lay and ecclesiastical. This insti- 
tution is described in the historical note annexed to Mr, 
Wyse’s Speech on Academical Education. 


“A.D. 1428, As a preparatory academy, or high school to the 
University, or to meet the scantiness of the education there afforded, 
the Dominicans of Dublin opened a ‘Gymnasium,’ as it is called by 
the chronicler of the order, on Usher’s Island, which was then a 
populous suburb of old Dublin. It was dedicated under the patron- 
age of St. Thomas Aquinas, the angelic Doctor of their schools. 
To this seat of learning, youth crowded for instruction.* The full 
attendance of masters and scholars was not unfrequently inter- 
rupted. The Liffey divided the convent of the Dominicans from 
their seminary. The former occupied the present site of the Four 
Courts ; the House of Studies was on the opposite side of the river. 
When swollen by floods, the river was impassable. There was no 
bridge. That which had been built at a remote period, had fallen 
forty-three years before. The professors and students of the con- 
vent, and the secular youth who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Ormond Quay, (Juvenes Ostmanorum burgi), (Oxmantown), were 
thus often prevented from attending the schools. With the perse- 
verance and munificence characteristic of the ancient regular 
orders, the leommunity of St. Saviour’s, as the Dominican Friary 
was called, at their own expense and that of the benefactors of 
their house,t erected the stone bridge of four arches, which was 
called ‘Old Bridge,’ or ‘ Dublin Bridge,’ and was the only structure 
of the kind in the Metropolis for more than two centuries. It is an 
interesting fact in the history of education in Ireland, that the only 
stone bridge in the capital of the kingdom was built by one of the 
monastic orders, as a communication between a convent and its 
college, a thoroughfare thrown across a dangerous river for teachers 
and scholars to frequent halls of learning, where the whole range of 
the sciences of the day was taught gratuitously.{ On it stooda 
Font for Holy Water, long undisturbed by the spirit of later times.§ 
The bridge fell in the floods of 1802.” ’ 


Unsatisfied with their exertions and sacrifices in_ the 
cause of education, while anything remained to be done 
that might be effected by energy, the regulars of Dublin 





. Sep sentation juvenes pro philosophicis et theologicis disciplinis.—Heb. 
om. 193. 


+ Sumptibus Fratrum Preedicatorum Suorum que Benefactorum.—ZJbid, ut 
supra, 
+ Walsh and Whitelaw’s History of Dublin. 
§ Puerque vidi vas pro aqua lustrali—De Burgo, p. 193. 
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aimed at the accomplishment of a nobler project than they 
had yet collectively, or in separate communities, under- 
taken. These professors of monastic vows—the adoption 
or observance of which is, in the evil days on which we are 
fallen, proscribed under penalty of fine and banishment— 
displayed in the year 1475 an act of glorious audacity in 
the application they presented to the Holy See for powers to 
erect a university; that of St. Patrick’s having been allow- 
ed by this time to fall into inefficiency and decay. From 
the same source which supplied our last extract, we derive 
the following interesting information : 


“Third Period, A.D. 1475. In this year a fresh and vigorous 
effort was made for the restoration of the University, or rather for 
the foundation of a similar institution, unconnected with that of 
St. Patrick’s cathedral. This movement originated with the four 
mendicant orders, and was headed by the Dominicans.* They 
addressed a memorial to Pope Sixtus IV. for the canonical au- 
thority to found such an establishment in Dublin. In this petition 
they set forth, that no house of General Studies was then flourishing 
in the kingdom of Ireland, (nullum viget Studium Generale), where 
degrees might be taken or studies prosecuted, though the youth of 
the country were most anxious for learning, and Professors qualified 
to teach theology and the arts abounded in the four orders ;{ that 
they were obliged to cross the sea with great risk of life, many of 
their brethren having suffered shipwreck—and to encounter expen- 
ses which they were not able to meet in foreign universities ; and 
that, moreover, in foreign universities they had to endure a cold 
reception, and to combat national antipathies. ‘In Universitatibus 
alienis—frigescente caritate multorum, et pullulante discordia 
nationum.’ 

“The Pope assented to this prayer, and published a Brief, bear- 
ing date 5 Kal Maii, 1475, empowering the memorialists to erect a 
University for the cultivation of the liberal arts and theology, 
(studium generale artium et theologiz), with all rights and privi- 
leges appertaining thereto, similar to those enjoyed by Oxford. 

“History does not inform us, whether special buildings were 


. 
La 





* Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians and Carmelites. 


+ “Licet in Civitatibus et Villis muris munitis, in dicta Insula consistentibus, 
_ Guerris perseepe affliguntur, Multitudo prefatorum Quatuor ordinum pro- 
essorum propter eorum exemplarem vitam, et Verbi Dei preedicationem admit- 
tantur, tamen scholares et studere volentes, de facile in illis non recipiuntur ; 
ee que in dicta insula reperiuntur quamplures dictorum ordinum Professores 
agistri et Baccalaurei in Theologia et Artibus sufficienter instructi, et quam- 
plures scholares ad hujusmodi scientias bene dispositi, qui in eis proficere cupiunt, 
et quorum ingenia de die in diem decrescere et torpere cernuntur, in maximum 
reipublicz Christiane et Fidei Catholicze detrimentum, eo quod eis tutus non patet 
accessus ad aliquod studium generale,” &c. &c. 
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erected for the purpose of carrying out the powers given to the 
religious orders by this pontifical diploma. It is most probable, 
that as the first University was located in St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
so the new institution was formed in connexion with the convents 
of the four orders, the halls of each being raised to the rank of a 
College of the University. 


The statement put forward by the historical annotator, 
in the concluding passage of this extract, is reserved and 
cautious, as it should be, in the absence of documentary 
evidence respecting the manner in which the regular clergy, 
when authorized to establish a university in the Irish me- 
tropolis, accomplished their enlightened project. That the 
attempt was an instant and utter failure, we cannot, upon 
any presumptive ground, be persuaded to admit. It appears 
to us most improbable that, having obtained from the Holy 
See the boon which they so anxiously sought, prospective of 
so much honour to themselves, and auspicious of so much 
advantage to men of learning and studious youth in gene- 
ral, the religious orders should fling such a prerogative in- 
continently tothe winds. Such inconstancy of mind, such 
recklessness about their own privileges, such indifference 
to the public good, were never the temper, or the practice 
characteristic of monastical corporations. If the under- 
taking proved abortive, not from any lack of zeal or disin- 
terestedness on the part of the regular communities, but 
from crushing opposition, or irresistible obstacles encoun- 
tered at the onset, is it not strange that no record to which 
we can have access in the archives of the four orders, bears 
any trace of such a struggle? Our deliberate opinion is, 
that the University, privileged by Sixtus IV., started noise- 
lessly and in the fulness of its stature into life and activity, 
as soon as the bull for its institution was accepted in this 
country; and that, from its birth, it silently waxed strong, 
and flourished in connexion with the monasteries until 
their suppression ; and in this opinion we are confirmed by 
a passage in Campion’s History of Ireland, which we shall 
have occasion immediately to cite.* 

Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, thinks otherwise.t He 
treats the whole affair, discourteously enough, as “‘a vox 





* Page 40. 


*+_ Remarks on some statements attributed to T. Wyse, Esq. M.P. in his speech 
in Parliament on Academical Education in Ireland, July 19, 1844, by James 
Heuthorn Todd, D.D., V.P.R.J.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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and preterea nihil’’ of a papal bull. But what are the 
grounds on which he thus lightly discards the supposition 
that the university of Pope Sixtus ever obtained “‘ a local 
habitation or aname?’’ Forsooth, he says, because first, 
“‘ His bull provided it with no endowment ;”’ and secondly, 
because ‘‘ no buildings were ever erected.’? But he for- 
gets to inquire whether the memorialists applied to his 
holiness for funds to raise a grand structure, or to enrich 
learned chairs; and, in the next place, whether special 
buildings, or additional fixed revenues, were indispensably 
requisite for the opening and maintenance of the University 
under consideration. We opine not, on both queries. 

It was not for leave or means to build up from the 
ground a material university with stone and timber, brick 
and mortar, that the good men who originated this move- 
ment applied to the sovereign pontiff, but for powers to in- 
stitute a literary body,* a university incorporate for all 
faculties and studies in their own country, wherein, for the 
causes recited in their petition, they might be enabled “ to 
graduate at home as licentiates, bachelors, and doctors, 
with all and each of the privileges, immunities, graces, 
favours, exemptions, and concessions, in general and in par- 
ticular, as granted to the rector, masters, doctors, scholars, 
and persons of the University of Oxford.’’ We cannot see 
either, that there was an absolute necessity for the con- 
struction of such buildings in the present case. Why might 
not the senatus academicus solemnly hold its commence- 
ments and terms? Why might not the students pursue their 
ordinary courses within the spacious halls, which were the 
ancient schools of the conventual establishments of Dub- 
lin, at least pro tempore, until, if found expedient and 
attainable, more appropriate and concentrated structures 
should be raised? Was there a single stone laid for the 
University of St. Patrick? Were not all the universities, 
at home and abroad, originally schools enclosed within the 
precincts of churches? Why might not, in like manner, the 
new university have been aggregated to the religious 





* Taking up the first book at hand on the subject, Institution au Droit Eccle- 
siastique, tom. ]. p. 195. (Fleury), we find that Universities are defined to be Com- 

anies of Masters and Scholars. This body was not at first an aggregate of col- 
eges, but was composed of masters who were scattered and gave their lessons in 
particular places, They were not lodged in collegiate houses until towards the 
middle of the 15th century, when instruction was transferred to these establish- 
meuts. 
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houses? Is there anything impossible, unusual, or absurd, 
in the assumption that such was the fact ? 

But the pope promised no income ?—<Assuredly not: his 
holiness was not asked to tax the apostolic treasury, or to 
commission the mendicant friars to quest or levy an impost 
on their friends and benefactors for the purpose of creating 
rich fellowships, paying stipendiary professors, and furnish- 
ing chambers and commons to poor scholars. Then, argues 
Dr. Todd, how could the studies of such a university be 
provided for? We will tell him. There was a time when 
piousand learned priests were honoured in college, church, 
and cloister, for their strict observance of the vow of evange- 
lical poverty—men truly independent “titulo paupertatis’’— 
men who were doctors, bachelors, and licentiates, though in 
cowls and scapulars, with leathern girdles and discalceated 
feet, and who, without fee or reward, could have filled the 
professorial chairs with as much unaffected dignity and 
sterling talent—who could have conducted their scholars 
through the college course with as consummate skill and 
complete success—and who, entrusted with the powers of 
the university, could as discreetly and legitimately confer 
degrees and honours, as any board of provosts, fellows, 
masters, &c., established in the modern seats of learning, 
upon which church and state have lavished with emulous 
profusion the wealth and patronage of this world. In the 
four religious orders as then existing in Ireland, the memo- 
rial addressed to Sixtus the Fourth, states that such 

rofessors were numerous. ‘These men loved learning for 
earning’s sake, and because they loved it, were zealous for 
its diffusion. They were not influenced by base lucre, as 
modern professors of science, of whom Sir H. Davy speaks. 
** There are,”’ says the philosopher, “‘ very few persons in 
England who pursue science with true dignity ; it is fol- 
lowed, as connected with objects of profit.’’— Consolations 
an Travel, 1830. 

Though unendowed {with vested property, nevertheless 
the safety and permanence of this academical institution 
were sufficiently secured by its connection with the reli- 
gious houses. ith them it was, thenceforward, to stand 
or fall. And amidst the turbulence of lawless times, what 
shelter more sacred and shaded than the cloisters within 
which this literary establishment was planted? What 
preservative more certain against the poverty with which 
the university of 1320 was so often shaken to its roots, 
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shorn of its honours, and was then actually withering away, 
branch and stem, than the stability of the monastic state 
upon which the university of 1475 was engrafted and 
intended to be supported ? 

The suppression and plunder of these convents in the 
succeeding century, we hold to have been tantamount to 
the disfranchisement and spoliation of the second Irish 
University. So identified was academical education in 
those days with the monastic system—both were felled 
together by the same sacrilegious and tyrannical violence— 
both were stript together by the same act of unmerited 
confiscation. When will the day of retribution come? We 
ask not for restitution of property, but of rights—freedom 
of religion and education upon which we boldly insist. 

It is not to be supposed that the older university had 
been utterly extinct, before the regular clergy so ener- 
getically exerted themselves for the restoration of studies, 
by the establishment of a similar and independent insti- 
tution. It certainly may be said, that it languidly existed, 
so reduced had it become in reputation and usefulness 
under the pressure of poverty. ‘l'o this cause alone Sir 
James Ware ascribes its insensible decay. “ The main- 
tenance of the scholars failing, the university likewise by 
degrees came to nothing.’’* He acknowledges, however, 
that ‘‘ there remained indeed some footsteps of an academy 
in the time of Henry VII. For in the provincial council 
held in Christ Church, in Dublin, before Walter Fitz- 
simons, then Archbishop of Dublin, the archbishop, suf- 
fragans, and the clergy of the province of Dublin granted 
certain stipends to be pay’d yearly to the readers{ of the 
University.” This timely and generous effort for the 
revival of studies, and the renovation of the university in 
St. Patrick’s, occurred in 1496, twenty-one years after the 
first appearance of its younger and more vigorous compe- 
titor within the monastic cloisters. Could the success of 
the latter have excited and encouraged her elder sister to 
make this last recorded appeal, for her restoration to the 
almost forfeited honours and the almost forgotten pre- 
eminence to which she was entitled over all other schools 
in the metropolis and in thekingdom? That the venerable 
Irish university of the cathedral never lost its privileges, 
we have undoubted proof—that, in the hour of its need, 








* Antiquities of Ireland, chap. XV. p. 38, + Lecturers. 
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its wants were largely supplied by the conventual schools— 
and that when these were closed under Henry VIII. that 
languished and died, we have the testimony of a* Pro- 
.testant historian who lived in Dublin, and was deeply 
interested in the cause of academical education, as is evi- 
dent from his report of the speeches delivered at the 
meeting for the erection of a university{ before Trinity 
College. was founded. Campion, in his “ Historie of 
Treland,”’ says, ‘‘ Neither was the same, (to wit—the 
Universitie ordained in Develin by Alexander Bigmore, 
archbishop) ever disfranchised, but onely through variety of 
time discontinued, and, now since the subversion of 
monasteries utterly extinct, wherein the divines were 
cherished, and OPEN EXERCISE MAINTAINED.”” p. 123. The 
reader will judge for himself whether Dr. Todd is war- 
ranted in winding up his argument against Mr. Wyse in 
the following sweeping statement in a tone rather ora- 
cular:—‘‘It is unnecessary to pursue any ‘further the 
history of those transactions, since it must be now suffi- 
ciently obvious that the whole story of an endowed 
university—or any university at all, endowed or not en- 
dowed—which was confiscated and destroyed at the 


suppression of monasteries is an absolute fiction: and 
consequently, that the argument, if it be an argument 
which Mr. Wyse would found upon such a misrepre- 
sentation, must fall to the ground.’’ To make out his 
case, Dr. Todd lays great stress on the words in the memo- 
rial to Sixtus IV. ‘‘ Quod in dicta insula nullum viget 


studium generale.”” We have as good a right to under- 


line viget which proves our view—that the university was 
not then in a flourishing condition though eaisting. 

The older university was kept up until the suppression 
of the cathedral under Henry the Eighth. In the chain of 
historical testimony by which we have been endeavouring 
to trace down to the time of the introduction of Protestant- 
ism into Ireland, the continuous existence of university 
education in the cathedral, correlatively with general 
studies in the religious houses, we may bring forward as a 





* Campion was not at this time a convert to the Catholic faith. (A.D. 1570.) 


+ “Whereof comming home to my lodging I tooke notes, and here I will deliver 
them, as neere as I can call them to minde, in the same words and sentences that 
I heard them.” We refer the reader to the perusal of them, as most interesting 
and instructive on the subject of founding colleges, particularly the speech of 
James Stanihurst, an esquire of worship, Recorder of Develin.—p. 194. 
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terminating and important'link, the provision in the charter 
of Philip and Mary for the restoration of St. Patrick’s 
church, eight years after its interdict by the royal usurper 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; wherein it is specially recited 
that amongst the most lamentable consequences of the 
dissolution of the collegiate and cathedral church, was the 
closing up of its halls of learning for youth, “‘ verum etiam 
quod dolendum majis est, pueritiam solitam educationem 
non habuisse,’”’ and that one of the principal motives by 
which their majesties were influenced in the re-establish- 
ment of the cathedral, was to revive its collegiate character, 
by the re-opening of its schools, in which the youth of 
Ireland might be trained in moral conduct and the arts 
and refinements of social life. ‘“‘ Ut hujus regni nostri 
Hibernie pueritia in morum civilitate et virtute erudiatur.’’ 

From what has been said, we may collect that there 
were two universities in Ireland, that of the cathedral, and 
the other of the monasteries. Even so late as 1584, seven 
years before the foundation of Trinity College, there 
appears to have been an impression yet lingering in the 
public mind, that there ought to be erected two universities 
- in Ireland—a notion originating, most probably, in the 
popular recollection and belief, that before the confiscation 
of church property and the suppression of monastic insti- 
tutions, there had been two independent academies in the 
capital of the kingdom. _ In the letter of the Lord Deputy, 
Sir John Perrot, to the Lord Treasurer of England, on the 
disposable property of St. Patrick’s, and the public pur- 
poses to which its revenues might be applied, it is stated, 
that its yearly income amounted to about four thousand 
marks; and “ this sum,”’ he writes, “ would serve to begin 
the foundation of two universities, and endow a couple of 
colleges in them with £1000 per annum apiece.”’ 

If the more ancient university had not flourished uni- 
formly in every stage of its progress up to the time of the 
establishment of Trinity College, it was owing mainly to 
the pressure of the poverty which checked its exfansion 
from the beginning, as has been already stated on the 
authority of Sir James Ware, and not from any lack of 
zeal or disinterestedness on the part of the clergy, secular . 
or regular, for upholding the dignity and usefulness of the 
national institution. In its struggles from its infancy to 
its decrepitude and final decay, the helping hand of royal 
bounty was not extended to it with the promptitude and 
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munificence to which it was justly entitled. It strikes us, 
also, as rather strange, that history records no very ener- 
getic measure proposed, no large sum contributed for the 
maintenance of the Irish university by any of the inter- 
vening bishops of Dublin, between the founder and Fitz- 
simons. Might such indifference be traced to the fact that 
the prelates who occupied the metropolitan see during that 
long period were, almost without exception, Englishmen by 
birth and education ; each having but a life interest in his 
see ; each proud of his own alma mater, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; having perhaps little sympathy with the native 
clergy, regular or secular, for the establishment or endow- 
ment of a National Irish university, which under proper 
encouragement might develop Irish talent and become a 
rival to the English seats of learning ? 

When it became the policy of the foreign rulers to Pro- 
testantize Catholic Ireland, then grudging parsimony, 
cold neglect, and national antipathies were laid aside. The 
royal and Anglican-church solicitude for extending all the 
lights, honours, and emoluments of the highest university 
education to the hitherto unendowed mind of Ireland, 
became marvellously anxious and liberal. A new spirit 
sat in the high places, and it held out the glory of learning 
and the gifts of the state, as temptations that; might allure 
the young aspiring intellect of this country to fall down 
and adore, after ® modern fashion unknown im the Island of 
Saints. To buttress up the tottering universities of 
Ireland, or rather to build up from its foundation a new 
national academy, the queen bestowed upon it great 
wealth, (no matter now how that wealth had been got,) and 
built it colleges like palaces, and encircled it amidst 
spacious fields, and planted it round with pleasant gardens. 
** But at last,’’ says Sir James Ware, after relating the 
withering parsimony of former times, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
restor’d the honour of the university, and built the colledge 
dedicated to the Blessed Trinity, and indowed it with 
revenues and previledges,’’ xv. p.38. The spot on which 
the truly magnificent structure arose was once holy, lifting 
up its proud pinnacles over the ruins of the monastery of 
All Hallowes. Upon that place, in the chanted offices of 
night and day, the protection of all the saints of God’s 
church used, before the hand of sacrilegious spoliation was 
stretched forth upon it, to be devoutly invoked. In all 
this there was something mournfully ominous of the 
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change that had taken place. The new college and 
doctrine were based on the subversion of Catholic prin- 
ciples and institutions. What a large measure of the 
evils—religious, moral, intellectual, and social—which have 
befallen our afflicted country for the last two centuries and 
a half, still lies accumulated—as yet an unexpiated sin— 
at the gates of Trinity College, Dublin! Itis not easy to 
think of the legalized ignorance to which the mind of 
Ireland had been consigned for so long a period without 
calling up the apparition of the grim spectre of Old Trinity. 
How can we read, without shuddering, the dread records of 
soul-murder—worse even than death or exile—and all the 
laws proscriptive of education, which the fell demon of 
apostacy inscribed in dark characters on the portals of 
that royal citadel of bigotry and exclusiveness? Was it 
not on that threshold of high-church Protestantism, that 
hecatombs of the children of saints were sacrificed to the 
Moloch of an overshadowing pitiless sectarian ascendancy ? 

Amidst the political and religious troubles which suc- 
ceeded the expulsion and outlawry of the parochial clergy 
and monastic orders, we can catch, but at intervals, and 
from scattered spots, the fitful glimmerings of the torch of 
Catholic science, now escaping through chinks of caverned 
rocks and other hiding places, where aged priests and 
friars, unable or unwilling to flee, lingered about to teach 
the poor persecuted children of the land; and at another 
time gleaming dimly, like expiring beacon-lights on the 
creeks of the sea-coast, when learning, banished from all its 
accustomed haunts, was forced to take its mournful depar- 
ture from the shores, on which, in days of old, it had wel- 
comed the strangers who had come in quest of knowledge, 
from every clime, to the schools of Lismore, Armagh, 
Cleonard, Ross, Clonfert, and Bangor. Now the Irish- 
man is to be the exile and wanderer, in quest of learning 
denied him at home, and every Christian land, save that 
which was nearest, returns the rights of hospitality; and 
every university, college, school, and convent abroad, 
emulously contending for the honour of enrolling the poor 
homeless Irish student amongst its doctors, scholars, or 
brethren, throws open wide its gates, and compels him 
with generous violence to enter, and throw aside his pil- 
grim’s staff,and rest his weary feet, and abide in peace, as 
m more ancient times, strangers were wont to find a home 
in the schools and cloisters of his fatherland. Spain, 
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France, Italy, Portugal, Belgium—may it never be for- 
gotten how each of your people succoured Irish genius in 
the hour of its need, and sheltered it when harbourless, 
and slaked its thirst for knowledge at the fountains of 
living waters, and broke to it the bread of every science. 
We would on the present occasion follow the fortunes, 
so replete with mournful interest, of our exiled country- 
men, who matriculated in foreign literary establishments; 
but the space we have already occupied reminds us, that 
we must close our lucubrations at the most dismal period 
of our educational history in Ireland, when the persecuting 
legislation of its English Mistress sealed up the doors of 
every college, convent, and school, in which a Catholic 
might instruct his mind without sacrificing his conscience. 
Our narrative has already extended beyond the bounds 
prescribed, and we cannot but regret that it has dragged 
its slow length along with, perhaps, an unavoidable weari- 
someness of detail, and has been marked by a dry and 
methodical style of composition, so much less attractive 
than the matchless simplicity of the monastic legend, or 
the discursive and salient literature that should character- 
ise an Irish periodical. But our subject lay more with the 
schoolmen, than with ancient chroniclers or modern re- 
viewers. Our object in pursuing the line of inquiry now 
brought to a close, was to convict of ignorance or misre- 
presentation, the outcry so often heard within parliament, 
and repeated in a multitudinous variety of ways abroad, 
in print and speech, during the debates on the Maynooth, 
Academic, Trinity College, and Catholic Disabilities bills ; 
that the Catholic Church, in all the grades of its priest- 
hood, from the highest pontiff to the lowest levite, has 
been at all times unfavourable to the culture and spread of 
gospel knowledge and scientific acquirements. ‘To over- 
whelm such dark prejudices and calumnies with utter dis- 
comfiture, by opening up the whole historical subject of 
Catholic university, collegiate, and academical education, 
such a guide should go before our readers, as the author of 
the Mores Catholici, holding a lamp filled with the purest 
and most fragrant oil which may be extracted from every 
branch and fruit and flower of the tree of knowledge, and 
trimmed by the genius of every art and science and lan- 
guage. Then, indeed, would historic truth be unveiled in 
all its lustre and beauty ; then would the temple of learn- 
ing, reared by Catholic hands, be lighted up in all its glo- 
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rious splendours, and shown in all its sacred harmonies of 
symmetry and strength and taste; and every shrine would 
be illumined, which has entombed for ages the honoured 
and blessed memories of hooded scholars ; and every mural 
tablet of stone or brass, would be made legible with its 
mystic inscription, and made fresh with its emblems of the 
schools intertwined with monastic symbols; and all the 
rows of niches solemnly shadowing the statues and images 
of bishops, chancellors, clerks, monks, civilians, who were 
once the most celebrated doctors, or the most munificent 
founders, patrons, and benefactors of colleges and halls 
still called after Catholic saints, would be revealed and 
shine out amidst the rich and varied erudition with which 
the multifarious reading of Kenelm Digby colours and 
illustrates every subject upon which his mind is poured out, 
like tinted glories streaming up through an ancient min- 
ster. As for our part, we must content with carrying our 
small taper into one nook, as it were, of such a spacious 
topic as is the connection of the regular clergy with the 
rise and advancement and reformation of the higher de- 
partments of studies. From one isolated spot, but suffi- 
ciently luminous and prominent in the history of the 


literary world, we have endeavoured to dissipate some dark 
and malignant prejudices, which gathered most densely 
upon that — quarter. The Dominican Monk, or 


the Black-F riar was—as popularly imagined and fictitiously 
drawn—a horrid spectre which could scarcely be supposed 
to dwell or be at rest amidst a blaze of intellectual illumi- 
nation. Yet so it was—the Dominican—whether doctor of 
the university, student of the college, preacher of the tem- 
ple, missionary of the world, artist of the studio, rapt with 
ecstasy as a saint, or with visions of transcendent loveli- 
ness as a poet, or with inspired dreams as a prophet—his 
ordinary home and choicest repose were to abide and 
rejoice in the encircling and spreading light of all sciences 
divine and human. This is not the too vivid colouring of 
an admiring partiality—it is the truth reflected upon our 
convictions from the many illuminated pages which we 
have read, concerning the objects, laws, pursuits, ser- 
vices, of a society, which in all the writings of the 
learned, is usually called “the illustrious order of St. 
Dominic.”’ Had we put forward in front of our argument 
in defence of the contributions rendered to literature by the 
religious orders, the Benedictines, for instance, already so 
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honoured, even by infidel writers, such as Gibbon, for 
their immense accumulation of learning, the most recon- 
dite and extensive; or had we given the prominence—so 
deservedly due to their company—to the Jesuits, whose 
superiority in every compartment of elegant and instructive 
knowledge, and inappreciable services in the conduct and 

. improvement of school education, their bitterest enemies 
durst not gainsay ; we would be only reproducing evidence 
already known to the public, often through the pages of 
this Review; but to drag forth from the obscurity in which 
it has been shrouded by circumstances, of which none has 
been so influential as its own constant and avowed dislike 
to the blowing of the unevangelical trump of self-laudation, 
an Institute little known to literary fame in these heretical 
countries, and in these modern times; such testimony, 
however scantily we may have supplied it, and feebly put 
it forth, is, notwithstanding, novel, and may not be with- 
out its special weight and impressiveness in the mass of 
evidence that has been already collected, and so variously 
exhibited in proof of the services and zeal of the monastic 
bodies generally, in promoting the cause of mental cultiva- 
tion and progress. 








Art. VI.—Egypt and Mehemet Ali. 3 vols. 12mo. Newby, 
1845. By Prince Pickiter Muskav. 


O country, perhaps, so much excites our interest, or 
calls forth a feeling of wonder, as Egypt. 

Its intimate connexion with those sacred writings on 
which our religion is based—its history, which is entwined 
with that of the empires which have, at successive periods, 
been renowned and powerful on the earth—the acts of per- 
fidious treachery, and the sanguinary dramas of which it 
has been the stage—the mystery which envelopes its scanty 
records, which throw out but a feeble glare, like the torch 
in a cavern formed of stalactites, casting a scarcely visible 
ray only on some prominent objects, while it leaves the 
others surrounded by fuliginous gloom—those gigantic 
ruins of temples, palaces, and cities, which are to modern 
constructions what the antediluvian remains of the mega- 
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losaurus are to the present existing specimens of organic 
nature, while the agglomeration of the materials com- 
posing them is a problem even in these days of mechani- 
cal invention—the traditions of its learning and science, the 
probable sources from which Greek philosophy imbibed its 
doctrines, and from which Greek art inhaled its inspira- 
tions—all these circumstances have contributed to fix on it . 
for ages the attention of the schoolboy and his professor—of 
the superficial reader, as of him versed in learned lore ; and 
there are few men of liberal education who have not, at 
some time or other, wiled away a few minutes in reveries 
on its former destinies, and in forming surmises, or build- 
ing hypotheses, connected with that land of problem. 

ut to us of the present day, two circumstances have 
contributed to render that interest more intense in a ten- 
fold ratio. To the learned, the discovery of the means of 
deciphering those sealed scrolls, which seemed to defy 
human ingenuity, has opened a boundless field of anti- 
quarian research, on which the conquests, however limited 
until now, are nevertheless cheering, by the prospects they 
hold out for the future. To the merchant and the states- 
man, the new road opened through it to the Indo-British 
empire, has facilitated the avenues to wealth, and rendered 
more easy the government of those distant regions; though, 
at the same time, those advantages have implanted 
anxiety as to their tenure, and excited extraneous jealousy 
which, when a fitting opportunity offers, will not be back- 
ward in disputing with us their possession, or throwing un- 
pediments in its way. 

Hence, every publication, however small its merits, 
which bears Egypt on its title page, is sure to find readers 
looking for information, or hoping to find new views. But 
though from our previous acquaintance with Prince 
Pickler Muskau’s writings, some of which must be fami- 
liar to many of our readers, we did not expect that he 
would throw any new light on the subjects of the higher 
order to which we have alluded above; yet his close and 
protracted contact with the extraordinary man who wields 
the destinies of Egypt, has enabled him to give to the publie 
a work not devoid of interest. Whoever sits down to peruse 
Prince Piickler’s writings, must expect more amusement 
than instruction: not that they are altogether divested of 
the latter, but because he is not a profound observer, and 
his talent lies principally in delineating the extraneous 
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properties of men and objects; he relates what he has 
seen, or communicates his observations in an unaffected 
sprightly manner, without seeking after effect, without 
much method, and indulging, wherever an opportunity 
offers, in unseemly persiflage. 

In the work wo sd us, Prince Pickler must be se- 
proached with the same failings, which have drawn down 
upon him severe censure on other occasions. There is the 
same unscrupulous use made of the names of individuals 
whom he has met, whose foibles or ridiculous points of 
character he places before the public in the most unwar- 
rantable manner, recklessly venting his satirical vein at 
their expense, without caring how much their feelings may 
be hurt, and without considering that he marks himself 
out as a man whose society must be eschewed by every 
person who would wish to avoid being made by him the 
character of a comedy, or rather of a farce. But we must 
excuse him by supposing that this propensity is not under 
his control, and that he is unable to resist its influence ; for 
at the very time that he was receiving from Mehemet Ali 
marks of attention, such as were not shown by him to any 
other European, Marshal Marmont alone excepted, he, in 
a letter to the Allgemeine Zeitung, turned into ridicule the 
obesity of the Pacha’s youngest son, and seems much 
astonished that in consequence of it he should have been 
treated subsequently with coolness by the father. 

Equally regardless, too, he is of the decorum which a 
writer ought to maintain towards the public by openly 
stating or insinuating things and facts, which, to say the 
least of them, nobody has any interest in learning. Thus, 
not to mention other instances, we think a subsequent edi- 
tion of his travels (should they ever reach a second edi-+ 
tion,) would be very much improved by the omission of his 
description of the school of midwifery, and that of the 
slave-market, with the cynical remarks of the Levantine 
Greek. Such passages may form very interesting topics 
for an estaminet or a Brantweinshank; but we should 
certainly never have expected to find them in a book 
written by a Prince who professes to write ‘not for 
pedants,’’ but for persons of good society. 

Prussian critics have also reproached him (but we re- 
proach him not therewith) with not being a philosopher ; 
to which he replies by saying, that this is like reproaching 
the violet for not being an oak: but this in Prussia is a 
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very serious failing, for Prussia is the land of philosophy;. 
par excellence. 

Now philosophers (we mean German ones): eannot un- 
derstand a simple fact, or an unvarnished narration. It is 
essential for them that every simple fact should be traced 
to, or placed in juxta-position with, something which has 
no analogy with it—that the simplest transaction should be 
shown to receive its impetus from some secret spring, or 
recondite motive, with which it has as much connexion as 
with the man in the moon. Philosophy is everything in 
Prussia; and the two greatest luxuries of its inhabitants 
- ~_ and slices. of bread and butter (Butterpom-- 
chen). 

The reputation of Pickler Muskau-had preceded him to, 
Egypt, and it is more than probable that the fear of his 
criticism, and the view of winning golden opinions from 
him, induced the Pacha to receive him with a degree of 
distinction never shown by him to any other traveller. 
Thus we find him scarcely landed at Alexandria, when 
Boghos Bey, one of the Pacha’s ministers, and his. facto-- 
tum, as well as Bessan Bey, the admiral commanding the- 


fleet, waited upon him,. and lavished. every species of 
politeness on him; a palace was placed at his disposal, 
and from the moment of his arrival he was entertained’ 
at the expense of the Pacha; and if we consider that he 
remained in Egypt nearly two years, and made all his 
journeys also at the expense of that ruler, we must suppose 
that, notwithstanding his penton, such guests cannot be: 


much courted by him. The Prince had no objection to 
avail himself to the utmost extent of the privileges con-- 
ferred on him. Thus he tells us, at his first interview with 
Ibrahim Pacha,. Mehemet’s son and destined successor— 


“As soon as I had seated myself on the ottoman, next the prince,. 
coffee was brought in, and a. pipe handed to him, but none to me. 
In the excitement of conversation, I did not at first remark this cir- 
cumstance, but as soon as it struck me, I instantly made up my’ 
mind how to act. 

“ Assuming immediately an air of offended dignity, I remained 
silent, and did not answer another word to the questions put to me. 
Ibrahim’s unfeigned surprise proved to me, that the neglect shown 
me was not his, but his. attendant’s. fault; nevertheless, I re- 
mained mute, and was on the point of rising and quitting the Kiosk 
without taking leave, when he, discovering the cause, called out 
loudly for a pipe forme. From that moment I continued the con- 
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versation, like Schiller’s Armenian, from the point where I had be- 
fore interrupted it, exactly as if nothing had happened. 

“Let not this be interpreted as presumption or absurd vanity. I 
in reality cared but little about the matter ; but what Mehemet 
Ali had granted me, I had a right to expect from any one of his 
subjects, even though it were the heir to the throne.” 


The personal demeanour of the Pacha himself was more 
than studiously respectful: when he takes a journey to 
Upper Egypt he waits for the Prince, and even puts off his 
intended departure for a couple of days, in order to do him 
honour: he invites him to dinner as a friend would invite 
another to take pot-luck with him, and seems not to have 
been unacquainted with the Prince’s fondness for a good 
dinner, for he regales him with paté aux truffes and cham- 
pagne. 
hat he succeeded in establishing himself in the Prince’s 
estimation, is evident in every page of the work; and, in 
fact, what mortal could have resisted the charms of sherbet, 
champagne, delicious fruits of every description, number- 
less delicacies, including even a provision of Bavarian beer— 
that inestimable luxury to a Prussian—with which he was 
provided by the munificence of the Pacha ? 

We are not, however, in the number of those who 
believe, as-some of his enemies have asserted, that he was 
bribed by the Pacha to write in his praise or justification; 
and we think that our author has given himself much 
unnecessary trouble to rebut this imputation. We think 
that in this, as in many other instances, he has been 
treated with great want of courtesy, and that though in 


many respects he deserves severe criticism, it has been exer-. 


cised with a spirit of rancour and injustice, the effect of 
which has been to lead many to the persuasion, that the 
parties who felt themselves aggrieved, were wincing under 
merited infliction from his pen. 

The result, therefore, of Prince Pickler’s residence in 
Egypt was to produce a thorough and complete Egypto- 
mania. Every thing he sees is a subject of admiration: 
the arsenals, the schools, the manufactories established by 
Mehemet Ali, are all and each perfection. When he visits 
the vessels of the fleet, he finds the cleanliness and order 
reigning on board, in no degree inferior to what he had 
seen in the British men-of-war he had visited at Malta— 
though, he says, the Arab sailors are inferior to the 


English in exercising their guns—a compliment which,- 
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coming from so competent a judge of naval affairs as the 
Prince, who, we believe, has the rank of captain or lieu- 
tenant in the Prussian army, is highly flattering to our 
tars ; and we suppose the Prince’s olfactory nerves are not 
quite so sensitive as our own—for having once visited a 
frigate of Mehemet Ali’s, it was an unspeakable comfort to 
us that one of our friends was provided with a snufl-box, 
without frequent applications to which, we should hardly 
have been able to withstand the nauseous effluvia which 
prevailed in many parts of it. _ eho 

He is equally enthusiastic with regard to the antiquities 
and monuments, to which he gives the preference over 
every more modern art; and, in short, as Panglos found 
the world, so he finds Egypt, and he almost exclaims, 
“Tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des pais pos- 
sibles.”’ 

That Mehemet Ali is an extraordinary man, nobody 
will, we believe, dispute ; but we think that he places him 
on a rather too elevated pedestal, when he compares him 
with Napoleon, and even with Peter the Great of Russia. 
What he has effected in Egypt, he has done by a ruthless 
unflinching despotism, by grinding down the whole popu- 
lation of the country, reducing it to a state of servitude 
unparalleled even in the annals of Turkish barbarity, 
rendered still more oppressive by the introduction of Euro- 
pean improvements; for he has introduced and applied 
them to the purposes of organising that arbitrary system 
which previously to him, by its very lack of method and 
regularity, enabled some more fortunate individuals to 
escape oppression. But the Pacha has to such a degree 
improved the administration as to have made wretchedness 
and suffering extend into every recess, which its squalor 
and misery formerly made an object of contempt to the 
tyrants of the land. He has called into existence a mush- 
room power, which, like all other fungi, has hardly started 
from its bed of putrefaction, when it has been occupied by 
the insects which corrode its texture and absorb its vital 
fluids. What he has done has been at the sacrifice of 
treasures more than tenfold commensurate to the object ; 
and as that treasure has been amassed at the expense 
of human misery, that misery has been in a direct ratio 
with the treasure expended. He has been, during years, 
for his misfortune and that of unfortunate beings under his * 
sway, the dupe of French intriguers and projectors, for 
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whom Egypt has been a sort of Tahiti, the resort of 
penniless ignorant adventurers, who have repaired thither 
to acquire wealth, and enjoy the good things of the land 
in exchange for knowledge which,. not possessing, they 
were unable to impart. 

The absurd and original system of political economy 
adopted by the Pacha, the system to which all-that mass of 
misery is to be in a great measure attributed, finds, if not 
a defender, at least a palliator in the Prince ; and we would 
in a friendly manner advise him, as he professes to be a 
Pythagorean and half heathen, to pour copious libations 
to the Manes of Adam Smith, which will otherwise, we 
much fear, at some:period haunt him-and destroy his rest. 

He gives the Pacha much credit for, and in several 
places lays great stress on, the improved system of edu- 
cation introduced by him into the country. But it is 
not the building of schools and colleges that educates or 
cultivates a nation; and notwithstanding the Prince’s 
praises, sufficient may be gleaned from the work before us, 
to authorise us to think that even in this the Pacha has 
scattered seeds which are not destined to arrive at matu- 
rity. He does not mention a superior officer or dignitary 
(with one single exception) in the whole of his book, whom 
he does not tax with presumptuous ignorance, prejudice, or 
something worse ; and the Minister of Public Instruction 
is particularly signalised as possessing these enviable quali- 
fications for his office in a higher degree than any other 
functionary. How then is education to be a means of dis- 
pelling the darkness with which the land is overcast, when 
the agents through whose means this is to be effected, are 
so incompetent to the task? We have not been in Egypt, 
but we some years back had frequent opportunities of seeing 
in Paris, and observing the students whom Mehemet Ali 
had sent thither, and who were to form the foundation of 
Egyptian learning, in all departments of science: and certes, 
neither their method of life, nor the capabilities of the man 
under whose guidance they were placed, were of a nature 
to lead to the expectation that the object in view would be 
attained. That superintendent and instructor was a cer-. 
tain Monsieur Jommard, who had acquired a reputation, 
such as is easily acquired in France, by the trumpeting of 
a couple of newspapers; he ranked among the savans n 
consequence of some geographical works, compiled by 
pilfering from English publications without even ac- 
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knowledging the sources from which he had derived his 
information. If our memory is not faithless, we think he 
was further one of the getters up of that farce of Caillard’s 
journey to Timbuctoo, for which our government had the 
bonhommie to pay a recompense of several thousand 
pounds. Three years ago we met on the continent a 
superior officer of engineers, whom the Pacha had dis- 
patched to Europe on an important mission connected 
with his branch of the public service. T'o judge from him, 
as one of the most distinguished of the Pacha’s officers, 
of the proficiency of the others who have received an 
European education, to which class he belonged, it would 
be but justice to conclude with a recent traveller in Egypt, 
that they had learned .in France nothing but its language 
and its vices. 

The army, too, is one of the Prince’s objects of respect, 
and he does not hesitate to declare it equal to almost any 
in Europe. One of our own distinguished officers did not, 
however, hesitate .to tell the Pacha a few years ago, that 
with 10,000 English troops, he would have ‘no difficulty in 
driving it out of Egypt into the desert; and their conduct . 
and that of their leaders in the Syrian campaign has clearly 
shown -that, however successful, in some degree, the 
wretched manner in which the guns were pointed at Bey- 
rout and St. Jean d’ Acre, together with the inefficient state 
of the fortifications of Alexandria, clearly demonstrated 
the want of instruction in those departments in which it is 
most necessary,.and the absence of that organisation-which 
for years had been the theme of praise on which the French 
press delighted to expatiate. And to obtain such insig- 
nificant results, a system of conscription, blending the 
refinements of Turkish cruelty with every thing which the 
system introduced by Napoleon in France presents of 
odious in its nature, and the Russian system of brutal in 
its details, was introduced and carried out for years. But 
Prince Pickler finds nothing shocking in it; he talks of 
the military service as popular, and the soldiers as happy, 
their treatment as humane. Yet, perhaps, at the very 
moment that he was writing, a whole regiment of cavalry 
deserted in Syria, because having lost a number of horses 
from the unhealthiness of the country where they were 
quartered, that rapacious barbarian Ibrahim Pacha, the 
future viceroy, seized the pay of officers and men; while on 
the other hand such was the insufferable treatment to 
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which the troops subjected the inhabitants, that also 
during the Prince’s residence there, 5000 Arnauts under 
Ismael Bey were cut to pieces by the former, and that so 
completely that only six out of the whole number escaped. 

or do his bowels yearn with more compassion towards 
the unfortunate Fellahs. He says that he entered some 
cottages in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, and found 
them cleanly and the inhabitants comfortable; and he 
concludes that they are better circumstanced than the 
inhabitants of many parts of Europe. He moreover derides 
Mr. Waddington and “ English philanthropists,’’ who, 
when they happen to see a man without “‘ inexpressibles, 
and who has not roast beef for his dinner,’ immediately 
conclude that the whole population are plunged in the 
deepest misery. But the Prince did not see whole villages 
deserted by the inhabitants, who had fled into the desert to 
avoid the bastinado, impaling, or even being flayed alive, 
because they could not give to the government more corn 
or cotton than their fields produced, the fault being attri- 
buted to their laziness. What did it matter to the Prince 


that wheat was taken by the authorities from the Fellah at 


eight shillings a bushel, and that he was compelled to 
re-purchase it at thirty-two, or starve? Had not the Prince 
champagne and pdté aux truffes, and how could any 
gentleman or nobleman doubt of the prosperity of a country 
which for him was a paijs de Cocagne? The inhabitants 
ought to be grateful to the Pacha; his only object was to 
introduce habits of industry. While the Prince was 
enjoying the onions and flesh-pots of Egypt, we can almost 
figure him to ourselves innocently asking, like Marie 
Antoinette, “‘ if the people cannot buy bread, why do they 
not eat those nice little tarts which cost only a penny 
a piece ?”’ 

The inhuman incursions into the Soudan to search for, 
or capture slaves, is also passed over with but a very slight 
reprobation. ‘Ihe subject was brought under the notice of 
our government by Colonel Campbell and Dr. Bowring, to 
whom much credit is due for their humane representations 
on the subject ; the Prince’s principal objection against the 
practice seems to be rather of an utilitarian nature, viz. 
that the greater part of them died before they could be 
rendered of any use: while he was in the country 2700 of 
those luckless creatures were collected merely to pay the 
troops some arrears of pay. 
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For all the enormities committed the Prince has a ready 
excuse, by throwing the fault on the shoulders of the 
governors of the provinces, and other individuals holding 
office. But if the Pacha had wished to do so, he could 
have prevented many of them. At all events great credit 
is due to him for having rendered travelling in Egypt as 
secure as in the most civilized countries in Europe; for 
having broken through Mussulman prejudice and intro- 
duced inventions, of which some at least may perhaps leave 
traces behind them; and surely the man who has done 
this, could, if he were animated with one single spark of 
humanity, have bridled the barbarians who are his instru- 
ments. But notwithstanding the deep views for which our 
author and others give him credit, his object was never 
but to establish and extend his own power ; and as a means 
of doing so, to establish a certain reputation in Europe 
which might contribute to forward his plans. The Prince 
may not perhaps be altogether wrong, when he says that 
disappointed travellers have from pique or spite thrown on 
the Pacha more odium than what was just; but making 
every allowance for the exaggeration resulting from the 
bias of such causes, sufficient remains from the concurrent 
testimony of all, and from the results which all have 
witnessed, to reduce the superiority of the man to a much 
a standard than that which his panegyrist would assign 
to him. 

Another point for which the Pacha is entitled to praise 
is, the constancy with which he has kept aloof from all 
jobbing plans; for projectors have not been wanting to 
induce him to undertake operations founded on credit : had 
he done so some years back, he would, we have no doubt, 
have found capital as easily, and to as great if not a greater 
extent, than the United States ; but he uniformly resisted 
all such tempting offers. For all his enterprises, naval, 
military, and commercial, for constructing a_ splendid 
arsenal, the rival of the most celebrated in the world, 
for building a fleet of twelve ships of the line, and a 
proportionate number of frigates, for maintaining a stand- 
ing army of 150,000 men, with a proportionate matériel, 
for establishing cannon foundries, manufactories of every 
description, schools and colleges, for the immense sums 
requisite for political intrigue and for bribing high func- 
tionaries at Constantinople, and for numberless other 
purposes, the revenues derived from the country have suf- 
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ficed ; and if it be taken into consideration that all these 
branches have required much larger sums of money than 
they would have done elsewhere, when to this is added the 
amount of peculation by which his officers have acquired 
immense fortunes, and the means adopted for raising that 
money, we may form an idea of the stupendous natural 
resources of the country, and form some conception of what 
it might be, if it were in hands more capable and better 
acquainted with the true principles of civil economy. 

here the Pacha has shown himself really great is in 
the equanimity with which he has borne his reverse of 
fortune; and if we consider the manner in which he has 
conducted himself towards this country after we had 
destroyed the fruit of plans long matured, when he was on 
the point of culling it; after we had frustrated the designs 
of many years, for the execution of which he had spared no 
expense, which had been the object of his thoughts by day, 
and his dreams by night, we must pay a tribute of admi- 
ration and.thankfulness to a generosity of character and 
feeling which, placed by the side of his general conduct and 
the principles of revenge rendered more poignant by the 
religious principles and prejudices of a Turk, are really 
paradoxical. 

Of the policy which he followed, as of the plans he in- 
tended .to carry out, Prince P. is the eulogist; and he 
asserts that had not the Pacha’s plans been thwarted by 
the belligerent powers, he would have been the regenerator 
of the Mussulman race. On this subject we are not com- 
petent to form an opinion; but we have seen four of the 
great European cabinets agree as to the necessity of the 
policy pursued in 1840, and the measures carried out after 
mature deliberation by the statesmen composing those 
cabinets, who were more competent than Prince Pickler 
to judge on the chain of events that would probably have 
been the result of Mehemet Ali’s success. When he talks 
of the Turco-Egyptian fleet joining the French, and 
striking a blow which would have for ever ruined the mari- 
time superiority of this country, we can but smile at the 
idea, and rejoice, not for our own sake alone, but for the sake 
of Prince Pickler Muskau’s.countrymen, and for the rest of 
Europe, that we can thus smile. That contingency may, 
perhaps, be .a’ good illustration for the chapter of ‘‘ The 
history.of events that have never happened,” in a future 
edition of D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature.’? But 
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had it been destined that such an‘untoward contingency 
should have happened, it is very probable:that the Prince 
would, ere now, have had the honour of entertaining at his 
table at Waldeinsamkeit, some French general who 
would have dined off the Prince’s plate, and have mani- 
fested his regard for him by packing that said plate u 
with his baggage, in order to:preserve it as a “ Souvenir.” 
The Prince would, moreover, have been obliged to forego 
the enjoyment of champagne and paté aux truffes, if not 
entirely, at least so as to enjoy them at such distant in- 
tervals that his fate would not have been dissimilar to 
that of Tantalus: those good things which he so much 
prizes, would have appertamed .to the same genus as the 
pots of ale so feelingly commemorated in Phillip’s ‘‘ Splen- 
did Shilling.”’ 

But it is time that we should take a cursory notice of 
the work we are reviewing, which is not completed, nor 
are we told if it be destined to remain in its present state, 
though several subjects are broken off-to'be continued at a 
future period ; but at the end of the third volume there is 
no intimation whatever on the subject. The translation 
too, bears evident traces of hurry or negligence, several 
passages being quite unintelligible: others, too, have evi- 
dently not been understood, or .sufficiently studied by the 
translator—in some a dictionary we apprehend might have 
been advantageously consulted; for though we have not 
seen the original, we infer from some words here and 
there, that there has been a little of guess-work. Thus in 
the enumeration of the ranks of the officers of the navy, 
we find captains of the first class ranking with majors in 
the army, those of the second with lieutenant majors, while 
captains of frigates-of :the-first class are chefs de bataillon, 
while those of the second-class are:also styled majors: we 
suppose the first-mentioned are colonels and lieutenant- 
oe (in:German, oberst or obrist and oberst lieu- 
tenant:) there are several other similar passages, but in 
other respects the:style is pleasing and reads agreeably. 

Prince Pickler Muskau arrived at Alexandria on the 
fifth day ofthe year 1837, during the feast of the Bairam, 
and ‘the description he gives of the scene presented by the 
port, is an earnest of the interest which his book is in 
some respects calculated to produce. He had scarcely 
arrived, when Bessan Bey, the admiral of the fleet, waited 
upon him by the orders of Mehemet Ali, in order to con- 
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duct him to the quarters prepared for him by the Viceroy’s 
orders. Besides being one of the very few honourable 
exceptions to the swarm of French adventurers who had 
made the Pacha their prey, Bessan Bey, (who has since 
died,) was the man who in 1815, after the battle of Water- 
loo, formed the project of conveying Napoleon from Roch- 
fort to America, and had actually made the necessary 
preparations for concealing him in a water-cask prepared 
for the purpose. The Prince gives a full detail of that 
transaction from a manuscript of M. Bessan’s, but does 
not seem to be aware that nearly the same details have 
been given by Walter Scott, in his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon:”’ 
but as he has not found the account in any French author, 
he thinks that those details were previously unknown: to 
many readers they may, in fact, be so; and at all events, 
coming from M. Bessan himself, they are very interesting, 
as well as more complete than any heretofore given. The 
relation seems also to establish, notwithstanding the 
opinion of Walter Scott to the contrary, that if le had 
adopted the plan proposed, it would have been in Napo- 
leon’s power to escape the vigilance of the British cruisers. 
The Prince does not fail on this occasion to indulge in the 
usual common-place declamations against the English 
government for its conduct towards the fallen emperor ; 
and he takes every opportunity that presents itself in the 
course of his work, to rail against this country, for which, 
however, considering the severity with which he has been 
treated, he ought to meet with some forbearance on 
our part. 

At Alexandria he remained some days, and there visited 
the arsenal and the fleet; two wonders, considering the 
small space of time in which both were called into being, 
which may be called the wonders of Mehemet Ali’s admi- 
nistration, though the credit of them is due to Monsieur 
Clerisy, a French engineer, who rendered the Viceroy the 
greatest services, but who after several years of suffering 
from seeing his plans thwarted, and his character and 
intentions misunderstood, was at last completely tired out, 
and obliged to give way to the intrigues of the Turks; 
and, though the Prince does not allude to it, without an 
adequate compensation for his services—but he was suffi- 
ciently avenged by the Pacha’s never having been able to 
find a person capable of replacing him. There is a very 
amusing description of the society of Alexandria, all the 
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members of which exerted themselves in rendering his 
stay as agreeable as possible; and dinner-parties, repre- 
sentations of French plays and Italian operas, both per- 
formed by dilettanti, followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Mehemet Ali’s manufactories were also visited 
by him here as elsewhere, and he is indirectly compelled 
to avow that they have all failed, with the exception of 
that in which the Fez, or red caps worn by the inhabi- 
tants are manufactured. 

In describing the country scenery, the cattle, &c., the 
Prince is in his element, and the details respecting them, 
and of his journey from Alexandria to Cairo on a boat up 
the Nile, cannot but be read with pleasure. 

At Cairo he had his first interview with Mehemet Ali, 
and this, as well as the subsequent ones which he details, 
and his report of his conversations with him, are the most 
interesting parts of his works; for though it is probable 
that the cunning Pacha was aware that he was sitting for 
his picture, and acted in consequence, and it is also proba- 
ble that the Prince has somewhat embellished the dia- 
logues, yet an estimate may be formed of his character, 
and of the more than ordinary talent and resolution with 
which he is endowed. 

The public schools, with the system of education, are 
also amply described, as well as the school of medicine of 
Abu-Zadel, a splendid foundation of Dr. Clot, or Clot 
Bey, but which will probably share the same fate as the 
rest of the Pacha’s establishments, when death shall close 
his career, or when the envy and intrigues shall at length 
compel him, like Clerisy, to quit the country. The fol- 
lowing anecdote which he tells of Clot Bey is very good. 


“One man, from whom he had taken a swelling of 120 pounds 
weight, even commenced an action against him. This fellow was a 
sort of buffoon, who had availed himself of his monstrous disfigure- 
ment, to levy a considerable amount of alms from the idlers who 
pass their lives in coffee-houses. He taxed Clot Bey with having 
taken away his livelihood, and asked, as indemnification, a pension, 
which the generous physician could not refuse him.” 


In his description of Cairo, its markets, its society, of 
the gardens of the Pacha, of the departure of the pilgrims 
for Mecca, he exhibits his usual talent for agreeable de- 
scription; and the following picture of an Egyptian evening 
is, we think, convincing, that when he is reproached with 
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not having any poetry in his composition, the reproach is 
not very well founded. 


“T saw the same evening, through the avenue of Schubra, the 
Egyptian sky in all its splendour, and this was a nobler spectacle 
than the one I had just left. It is almost impossible to describe a 
scene, such as was presented by the sunset of that day, without 
being accused of exaggeration ; and, nevertheless, I discovered new 
features that I had never before seen,.and that I never had the least 
conception of, in the ethereal delicacy of that spectacle. In our 
sunset, the clouds only play on the sky in varied and burning 
colours—here, there were no ¢louds, but the whole sky, and also 
the whole earth, seemed enveloped in softly glowing tints of inde- 
scribable loveliness. From the bright, golden hues on the distant 

- horizon, there seemed to issue over the clear atmosphere a wonder- 
fully transparent sea-green, and light pink streaks branched off 
from it, subsequeritly changing into blue ‘and silver, and finally 
dissolving in the east, in light blue vapour. Thus shone, in majes- 
tic softness and splendour, ’'the wide arch of heaven, whilst the green 
that covered the earth, assuming an unusual vividness, and en- 
circled as if by an aureole, presented to the eye the gorgeous 
colours, and varied character of a piece of rich tapestry. The 
avenue, with its vaulted roof of dense foliage, became smaller and 
smaller in perspective, and suddenly gleamed with flame, as if a 
thousand lamps were concealed in its trees, until, by and bye, 
the upper part of the apparently endless vault became partially 
wrapped in obscurity, and every thing appeared through it of a pale 
and undecided hue, as in a struggle between light and darkness. 
Suddenly, on the spot where the sun had sunk, a‘dark red mado 
its appearance ; the fiery green of the tree tops disappeared -in an 
instant, a strong perfume as if of violets and roses filled the air, 
and before I could analyze what I had seen, the oriental night, 
with the rapidity peculiar to this climate, had already cast its 
darkest veil over the earth, and this glorious scene had vanished, .as 
it were, to the uncertain land of dreams.” 


Here, too, he had his first interview with Ibrahim Pacha, 
and his description of him is not less interesting than 
that of his father; but he characteristically regrets ‘that at 
that time [brahim gave no dinners, which are reported to 
be excellent, he having engaged one of the most famous 
Parisian artistes in his service. He also introduces us to 
many of the Pacha’s principal officers, and in all his 
sketches, there is the lively vein of a man accustomed. to 
good society, barring the occasional indiscretion we for- 
merly alluded to, in his manner of speaking of some of 
them. Among the Europeans, Mr. Lesseps, the French 
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Consul, later Consul at Barcelona, and whose name is 
consequently well known in this country, stood the highest 
in the favour of the Viceroy, who, it seems, was indebted 
to that gentleman’s father, who also formerly filled that 
office, for important services rendered. Mr. Lesseps is a 
courtier of the first rank, for he says of him: 


“T have been told an anecdote, which is not only strikingly cha- 
racteristic of this young man’s adroit frankness, but has also a 
general interest. from another highly. esteemed person concerned 
in it. 

“ During Mr. Lesseps’ stay at Paris last year, the king, who is 
too keen sighted not to entertain a high opinion of Mehemet Ali, 
asked him confidentially— 

“ «But what do you think of Ibrahim ?’—* Sire,’ replied Lesseps, 
‘I do not arrogate to:myself a decided opinion respecting him, as I 
know but little of him ; but this much is:certain; that no one knows 
better than Ibrahim how to.manage his private fortune ; and expe- 
rience teaches us, that men who understand: this well, often become 
great as the managers of states.’ 

“T can fancy I see the sly and meaning smile with which the 
King of the French. must. have listened.to this reply, which is worth 
a whole life of diplomacy, and might even excite the envy of a 
Russian.” 


The Prince, of courge, visited the Pyramids, and he 
occupies about thirty pages in describing them ; that is, 
like all his predecessors, in talking of passages or corridors 
running east or west, taking a direction upwards or down- 
wards, &c., after perusing which, the reader is just as wise 
as he was before. Every traveller who visits Feypt, 
thinks that his narration would be incomplete: if he did not 
give a description of the Pyramids, and repeat a: tale that 
has been a thousand: times told. As in a musical concert 
given for the benefit of an artist, there is sure to be some 
piece with a corno obbligato, a violino; or some other in- 
strument, obdligato; so in a description of Egypt you may 
depend upon it that you will find Pyramidt obbligati, and 
you may thank your stars if yon escape only with a few 
pages respecting them:; to us, at least, (we may be singu- 
lar, or have bad taste,) they have become as nauseous as 
the Di tanti' palpiti, and sundry other cavatinas from 
Italian operas, viish have become so. classical as to be 
certain to grind our ears whenever we chance to encounter 
a barrel-organ, or when our bad luck compels us to 
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listen to a boarding-school Miss showing off her progress 
in music. 

We think if future travellers were to leave the Pyramids 
out of their note-books, until something new be discovered 
in or concerning them, they would save their readers a 
chapter of ennui. 

owards the end of February, the Viceroy having 
departed for Upper Egypt and invited the Prince to follow 
him thither, the latter commenced his journey in two 
Kangshees, or covered barges, provided for him by the 
government with its “‘ usual munificence,’’ and with every 
thing that could contribute to render his voyage comfort- 
able. His suite consisted of several persons, among whom 
was a female slave whom he had purchased at Cairo. He 
expatiates at great length on her beauty and perfections, 
but he tells us that she soon attempted to gain the mastery 
over him. Such of our readers as rejoice in a termagant 
wife, would do well to read his account of the way in which 
he tamed this shrew; it was rather oriental, but they may 
derive some useful information which they may perhaps 
turn to account. We were so fortunate as to see this 
beauty on several occasions at Vienna on his return from 
his travels, where she was quite a lion; but neither in our 
opinion, nor in that of the profane multitude, was her beauty 
of such a transcendental quality as he describes it to have 
been; and if public report spoke truly, if she still continued 
a slave, she was a very imperious one, and the Prince’s 
talisman for keeping down her temper had lost its charm. 
He there placed her in a boarding school, where she shortly 
after died, as we have understood, her Abyssinian blood 
could not stand the freezing climate of the Austrian 
capital. We believe that the Prince behaved in every 
respect like a father to her, in a manner creditable to him- 
self. He gives very useful instructions as to the manner 
of living best to be followed by travellers, and also as to 
the best means of travelling, and we think that on account 
of the profitable information the work contains, no future 
seeiee of Egypt should go thither without having it with 

im. 

We will not follow the Prince step by step on his journey, 
but will content ourselves with pointing out some of those 
passages which may appear worthy of notice. On the 8th 
of March he disembarked at Barameur, where the Pacha’s 
manufactory of sugar is situated, and which he tells us is 
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situated between the ruins of Hermopolis and Artinde ; and 
thus the porticos of those two towns, which were in good 
preservation, and before one of which Denon fell in ecstasy 
on his knees, were a short time ago blown down with gun- 
powder in order to procure at the easiest rate building 
materials for the sugar manufactory! But the Pacha, not- 
withstanding his admiration, real or affected, for Euro- 
peans, does not comprehend the interest they feel for 
ancient monuments. 

One cwt. of sugar, four times refined, costs here 1050 
piastres, or between £9 and £10 sterling, which the Prince 
very gravely tells us would certainly yield a very good 
— if it found purchasers; we think that the Pacha is 
ikely to be the sole consumer of such a cheap article. 
However, as he has got a Frenchman to direct the estab. 
lishment, he hopes in time to produce it at such a price as 
to exclude foreign sugar ; a hope which most probably will 
be realised in the same way as most of the projects which 
have been intrusted to the schemers of that nation with 
whom he has been blessed. 

At Sirat he again met the Pacha, and continued his 
journey in his company over land as far as Thebes. Of 
the ruins of this celebrated town, the “‘ city of the hundred 
gates,” he givesa very long description ; but independently 
of the description of such objects not being intelligible 
without plates, it has been so fully described in the 
Description de |’ Egypta, that the reader is only bewildered 
by reading the Prince’s account of it, the details he gives 
of it being abstracted from that and other works. But it. 
would be unjust to throw blame on him in this respect, 
as he disclaims any pretensions to more than writing for 
dilettanti, and therefore no unreasonable demand can 
be made upon him. He nevertheless enters into several 
learned disquisitions which he had better avoided, as he 
gets out of his depth, and he sneers at Mr. Wilkinson for 
endeavouring to reconcile the chronology of the Egyptian 
kings with the Bible, and especially to bring a passage of 
Ezekiel into accordance with that chronology, and he adds 
with the spirit of Prussian philosophy and critical crite- 
rion, that ‘‘it is a pity to see a grave and learned critic 
disturbed in his researches by such follies,’ and he adds 
that ‘‘ in our times there is no positive faith,’’ and there- 
fore “‘we ought not to deprive ourselves of an essen- 
tially critical spirit which can soar so far above antiquated 
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prejudice of every description, as that it can respect them 
as things of historic truth once necessary, and long since 
past, but regards every endeavour to reinstate them as 
articles of orthodox faith, as vain and morbid attempts.” 

Prince Pickler Muskau is, we think, doomed to higher 
destinies than merely to write books of travels; and he 
is epciag qualified for a place in the cabinet of Berlin, pro- 
vided the direction of ecclesiastical affairs and public in- 
struction be not placed under his superintendence ; the more 
so that, while the Egyptian temples and every thing con- 
nected with them alt him almost into Pythonic ecstasies, 
he holds the remains of Cophthic churches, and the crosses 
carved by Christians on the ruins in different places, in 
abomination. Yet he tells us that while he was at his 
dinner his servant Pioranni, in order to procure him an 
agreeable surprise, marked with oil-paint the Prince’s 
coronet, name, and symbol of faith on a large piece of 
granite—we regret he does not tell us what that symbol is, 
but we suppose it must have been a dindon aua truffes 
flanked by a couple of bottles of champagne or Chateau 
Margaux. 

The ruins of the temples of Luxor and Karnac also 
occupy a considerable portion of the second volume. During 
his antiquarian researches, the Prince never forgets the 
important functions of mastication. While breakfasting 
among the ruins of Karnack, an English lady’s maid sud- 
denly appeared, accompanied by a tall Arab, her guide. 
The incident is very similar to one related by Forbin 
Janson ; but:he does not, like the latter, avail of the incident 
for an outbreak of abuse upon the English. The Prince, 
however, does not appear to be very gallant; for though 
she was buta lady’s maid, we think he would. not have 
degraded his rank by inviting her to partake of some re- 
freshment. 

Continuing his journey up the Nile, he gives descriptions 
of the ruins. of Elephantina, the island: of Philc, and 
several others, which do not convey any information not 
previously given by other travellers, and an account of 
the incidents of ltis travels through a country very thinly 
— by inhabitants,. generally in a complete state of 
nudity. 

At Korunsko he met four boats loaded with slaves, cap- 
tured in Dongola, who were being conveyed to Cairo, and 
enters into an apology of that inhuman traffic, in a strain 
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which Mr. Calhoun himself might envy, by attempting to 
convince his readers that the condition of those luckless 
blacks is much more favourable in a state of servitude 
than in freedom. It is a singular proof of his theory, that 
in another passage he mentions, that the greater part of 
them die within a very short period; no doubt, in conse- 
quence of the good treatment they experience. This is 
the only argument which our liberal Prussian Prince ad- 
duces as a motive for the abandonment of the practice. 

At Quadi-Halfa, near the second cataract, he left his 
boats, in order to proceed across the desert to Dongola, 
Samneh, and Sali-el Abd, a region seldom visited by 
Europeans, and he therefore gives some judicious instruc- 
tions for the guidance of future ones. 

During the course of this excursion he was awakened by 
aloud noise of drums, and discharges of musketry. A 
total eclipse of the moon was the cause of it. 


“The natives who had hastened with all this hubbub to the 
assistance of the moon, and to prevent the black dragon, with which 
they supposed it to be engaged in combat, from totally devouring it, 
were much alarmed at this occurrence, and regarded it as a very 
evil omen.” 


At Dongola he resumed his travels by water up the Nile, 
and traces the steps of previous travellers, with some of 
whom he enters into controversy, especially with Dr. 
Riippel. Some pages are taken up with a dispute with 
this gentleman, not interesting to the English reader, but 
which was carried on between them with great warmth 
some years ago, and with very little moderation on either 
side. The Prince points out some errors committed by 
the Professor in his maps, in some of which he may be 
right, ‘as he is supported by Russeger, an Austrian mine- 
sm sn tng who was employed by the Pacha in looking out 
for gold mines in Nubia. ut the distances between 
places in general is given by him on a very uncertain 
standard, namely, the time it took him to travel between 
them. We must observe on this occasion, that this uncer- 
tainty is made still greater by the English translator; for 
he sometimes measures them by German miles, or rather 
hours of march, (Stunden), sometimes in English miles, 
which last must all be wrong; for he makes five English 
miles equal to one German, whereas he ought to have 
calculated them at three and a half, 
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In a second excursion through the desert to Schendy, 
he had the misfortune to lose all his wine, oil, and vinegar, 
as well as liquors, in consequence of the camels having 
been frightened by the nocturnal attack of a lion; a 
serious loss to any traveller, but doubly so to the Prince. 
At Schendy his berth in the Nile was disturbed by a croco- 
dile, and he tells an anecdote which, notwithstanding our 
respect for his authority, the Kascheff of the town, is, as 
the Prince himself says, of a description to be revived in 
a new edition of the works of Baron Munchausen. 


“It is not long ago that a man from Berber established himself 
here, with whom we were all acquainted. One morning, he led his 
horse to the water in the Nile, and whilst the animal quenched its 
thirst, bound the rope he held it by round his arm, and knelt down 
to say his prayers. At the moment he lay with his face to the 
ground, a crocodile, after their usual style of attack, brushed him 
with his tail into the water and devoured him. The horse being 
exceedingly shocked at this proceeding, made every effort to escape ; 
and as the arm of his dead master in the belly of the crocodile, to 
which the rope was attached, could no longer let it go, and the rope 
would not break, the terror-struck horse not only drew the crocodile 
out of the water, but even dragged it over the sand to the door 
of his own stable, where the family soon coming to his aid soon 
killed it, and found in its interior the lifeless body of the unfor- 
tunate man still unconsumed.”’ 


At Kartum, the capital of the Soudan, he was received 
by General Mustapha Bey, the governor of the town, 
with the same distinctions and_ attentions as by the other 
dignitaries nearer the eye of Mehemet Ali, as well as by 
Korschud Pacha, the governor of the province, a man who, 
the Prince tells us, had contrived to scrape together in ten 
or twelve years a fortune of a million of Spanish dollars. 
From him, however, though he gave him a dinner, which, 
he says, was “‘ infernally bad,’’ he collected much informa- 
tion as to the unknown regions of the south, which he said 
were more and more fertile the farther you advance, as 
well as the inhabitants more hardy and independent. 

Korschud Pacha had some years before advanced far 
into the country, at the head of a warlike expedition, in the 
conduct of which none of those appearances of civilization 
which the Pacha Mehemet Ali is said to have introduced 
into Egypt, were visible. From him he also gained some 
information respecting the position of Mundera, the ruins 
of which have not been visited by any modern traveller. 
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To reach it he made an abortive attempt, and at this 
point his narrative breaks off abruptly, nor are we in- 
formed if it will be at a future time resumed. 

The narrative of the incidents which occurred during 
his journey thus far is full of interest and variety, and, 
saving the objectionable passages and descriptions of 
objects often described before, must be read with pleasure 
by every body. There is also much important information 
in the last volume; and, in fact, he has been placed in some 
respects in a much more favourable position than any of 
his predecessors, for collecting information. 

Though many of the data he furnishes are collected 
from hearsay, they may serve at least as a starting point 
for those who shall at a future time explore the interior of 


Africa. 








Art. VII.—1. Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Marie 
Stuart, Reine d’ Ecosse. Par le Prince Atexanpre LaBa- 
Norr. 7 tomes. Londres: Charles Dolman, 1844. 


2.—Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. Edited by AcNrs Strick- 
LAND. H. Colburn, 1844. 


3.—Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Wittiam Turn- 
BULL, Esq. 

4.—History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 
Vols. 6, 7. and 8, containing the Life of Queen Mary. 
1842. ' 


J he Tog are, perhaps, but few that would now regard 
Mary Stuart either as a bigot or a tyrant; there are 
probably not many that would venture to term her the 
murderess of Darnley, or that would condemn her with- 
out hesitation as the voluntary captive of the Earl of Both- 
well. Charges of this nature might have been made 
when the accused princess was a captive ; when the press, 
the engine of an unfriendly government, poured upon her 
the libels of Buchanan, and Elizabeth mocked at her re- 
clamations ; when, in a word, the English ministers were 
leagued with the Scotch regency against her liberty, 
fame, and life: but those unhappy times have passed ; 
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Mary’s personal enemies have long since gone to their 
account; the press, if inclining to licentiousness, is at 
least, no longer the slave of despotism; and a zeal for in- 
quiry has been aroused that promises a more favourable 
verdict, than such at least as could doom a queen to per- 
petual imprisonment, and consign her as a notorious 
malefactor to a public execution. 

Had this inquiry been limited to mere facts—been di- 
rected to nothing more than the removal of obscurities ; 
the separation of mis-statements from truth, and of truth 
from theory—much would still have been accomplished. 
Fortunately, however, a yet more enlightened spirit has 
guided the examination. The facts of history are no more 
than the actions of men; no more, therefore, than the ex- 
ternal developments of inward principles. To understand 
them aright, we must have a means of learning those 
principles ; a means of reading the heart and deciphering 
its hidden purposes. The mind, it is true, may be dis- 
cerned in the act: the knowledge of the facts themselves 
will reflect some light upon the principles from which they 
emanate ; but it will generally be but feeble, and occa- 
sionally deceptive: we must recur to some means more 
constant and more secure. Such means are found in the 
study of epistolary correspondence. 

If even the writer, from vanity or deceitfulness, should 
couch his meaning in dark or pedantic expressions, he 
cannot easily elude a lengthened scrutiny: his weak points 
gradually unfold themselves; the soul will now and then, 
despite of precautions, flash up from its inmost depths. 
Additional light is gained by the comparison of the differ- 
ent letters, addressed at the same time to different per- 
sons, or at long intervals to the same correspondent; of 
the answers and characters of those with whom the cor- 
respondence is held, and of the whole result with the co- 
existing but independent correspondence of contempo- 
raries, both friends and enemies: and thus, at length, we 
shall have learned the general principles of the writer’s 
conduct; and if his correspondence be extensive we shall 
have deciphered many of his most hidden purposes. Ex- 
plained by such a commentary, history becomes divested 
of the false colouring of caprice or prejudice ; and events 
that lie scattered and unconnected on the wastes of ages, 
reunite and once more assume form and expression, life 
and energy. 
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The importance of contemporary epistles, has not es- 
caped the notice of Mary’s biographers. Tytler has even 
preferred the frequent insertion of such memorials to a 
uniform style, and an unbroken chain of events. Fore- 
most, however, among the labourers in this important 
field, is the Prince Labanoff. This nobleman has devoted 
no fewer than fourteen years to the discovery of these 
widely scattered documents. He has ransacked libraries 
and archives in all directions, from St. Petersburgh to 
Madrid, and from Edinburgh to Rome. The result is, 
that instead of about three hundred of Mary’s published 
epistles, we now possess seven hundred and thirty six. 
Besides the letters of Mary herself, the prince has in- 
serted a judicious collection of other papers, that serve to 
render her correspondence more intelligible, or that throw 
a direct light upon her history. The whole has been 
aye in chronological order, and has been linked together 

y brief historical notices. 

The outline, or analysis, that precedes each paper, will be 
found exceedingly useful. That it contains some inac- 
curacies cannot be surprising. Thus it is stated that Mary 
protested that she held no communication with Norfolk ,* 
whereas she merely evades the question, but does not deny 
the fact. In another part is mentioned the sacrifice that 
Mary made, that her son might be restored to the bosom 
of the Catholic Church under the power of the Pope.t 
This might lead an incautious reader to infer, that he was 
to be totally subjected to the dominion of the Holy See. 
The text, however, merely speaks of his being restored to 
the church, and “‘ to the arms of the Pope, its head.’’} 

Some of the chronological notices likewise, are suscep- 
tible of improvement. The prince reverts to the idea that 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s was projected long 
before it was executed; and imagines that the attempt 
upon the life of Coligny, was intended to provoke to some 
deed of vengeance, which might furnish a pretext for the 
contemplated massacre. If, however, Catherine and the 
Catholic leaders wished to provoke such an act, why all 
their alarm when they saw that their desires were about 
to be fulfilled? that the Protestants were meditating the 
desired act of vengeance? The dukes of Anjou and Guise, 
whatever their faults, were certainly no cowards: would 





* T. iii. p. 360. + T. v. p. 2 t Ib. p. 4. 
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they thus have shrunk from what they themselves had 
devised? Labanoff thinks that the dispatches of Salviati 
tend to confirm his opinion: but Salviati describes the 
plan and execution of the massacre, as occuring on the 
same day. 

Labanoff tells us in another place, that in May, 1559, 
in consequence of the queen-regent’s refusal to tolerate the 
new doctrines, the protestants formed themselves into the 

“ congregation,’’ flew to arms, and began to destroy the 
churches, images and convents.* Lingard, however, 

states the very ‘contr ary; and his statement is corroborated 

by the detailed account of Tytler. The only appearance 
of persecution, was the fact of two or three violent preach- 
ers having received a summons to answer for their con- 
duct. At the news of this summons, the protestant barons 
surrounded the palace: plainly told the queen-regent, that 
they would suffer no such thing; and putting on their hel- 
mets with an air of defiance, so terrified her that she 
agreed to all their demands. ‘* This success,” adds Tyt- 
ler,t “‘ and a period of tranquillity that succeeded to it, 
emboldened the leaders of the reformed party, to request 
the return of Knox to his native country.”’ Knox com- 
plied, and_the covenant was immediately made, (Dec. 3, 
1557.) “‘ At was evidently,” continues the historian just 
quoted, “ an open declaration of war against the estab- 
lished religion: toleration and compromise were at an 
end.’’{ Thus, then, in a period of “ success’’ and “ tran- 
quillity,’’ the reformers adopted a measure that at once 
put an end to toleration, and was “ an open declaration of 
war” against the Catholic religion. Tytler has no lean- 
ing towards the Catholics ; such an avowal could only 
have been extorted by the force of truth. Labanoff has 
evidently mistaken a renewal of the covenant, that occur- 
red in 1559, for the commencement “of the congregation. 
Hence his distorted view of the accompanying circum- 
stances. Such inaccuracies, however, though much to be 
regretted, are trifling when compared with the general 
execution and intrinsic value of the work. 

The collections of Miss Strickland and Turnbull, are 
useful gleaning from the volumes of Labanoff. The for- 
mer has added some interesting particulars. Her failings, 
on the other hand, are still apparent: her want of search- 
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ing criticism might be overlooked, but her occasional 
inconsistencies cannot be so easily excused. Thus, she 
reflects upon Mary’s character, in her connection with 
Chatelard; while in the note she acknowledges that 
“ there is no evidence of this, excepting from Knox’s ma- 
lignant words,” (p. 355. v. 11. New Ed.) She occupies 
four pages with Randolph’s account of the murder of 
Rizzio, though she herself admits that Randolph “‘ was 
deep in the plot, therefore his aversion of it must not be 
trusted,”’ (note, v. ii. p. 367.) While thanking Miss 
Strickland for the translation of his volume, Labanoff* 
regrets the errors of chronology, which she has left uncor- 
rected, and adverts to a mistake of still greater conse- 
quence, by which Miss Strickland has attributed to 
Mary Stuart, a postscript written by Cherelles to Wal- 
singham. 

The earliest of Mary’s letters were written to her 
mother and grandmother, when the little queen was as 
yet but eight years of age; the last is written forty years 
later, on the eve, of her execution. The style of these 
letters is unstudied and artless, the very reverse of the 
stiff, pedantic style of Elizabeth. In reading the corres- 
pondence of the latter, we are fatigued -with searching 
out the meaning; we are wearied, if not disgusted, with 
frigid similes and wordy truisms; with a school-boy’s 
essay, where we expected to find the business-like letter of 
an energetic ruler: in that of the former, so clear is the 
thought that we almost forget to observe the style ; we are 
borne along by its graceful yet animated tone; we sym- 
pathize in its mournful accents, or kindle with its calm 
but indignant spirit. From one that is thus undisguised, 
we may expect to find a correct and candid statement 
of her personal affairs ; nor are we disappointed. Through- 
out the whole of so long a series of letters, written under 
a great variety of circumstances, we can scarcely detect 
the appearance of a contradiction, either between the 
writings and the position or character of the writer, or 
between the facts of one letter and those of another. 
In short, whenever Mary’s statement of what fell under 
her own observation can be collated with undisputed evi- 
dence, it is seldom found to require alteration. With 
respect to her account of other facts, the case is wholly 
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different; their validity depends upon the opportunities 
and character of her informants. 

When these interesting letters are compared with the 
researches of Tytler and Lingard, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the misfortunes of Mary were the 
result, not of her own crimes, but of those of traitorous 
subjects; that she was the victim of a series of plots the 
most unmanly, the most infamous on record. This will 
be best understood by a glance at some points of her 
history. 

Mary’s first impressions were all of France; her mind 
seems to have caught its tone from the cheerful clime 
and gay inhabitants of the land of her adoption. Her 
Scottish shrewdness and playful fancy, no less than her 
beauty and accomplishments, attracted universal admira- 
tion. A few years passed, and the aisles of Notre Dame 
beheld her enthroned beside her youthful lord, while the 
noblest chivalry of Europe, the peers of France, were at 
her feet, and the old walls sent back the shout that hailed 
her as queen. i 

But a bright morning is often the herald of a stormy 
day. A few months more, and the dream was over. 
Mary was a widow in her 18th year, and the cold demea- 
nour of the court, too plainly told her that she was 
deemed an intruder. With a heavy heart and out- 
stretched arms she bade farewell to the receding shores 
of her “‘beloved France.’’ Well might she weep as 
it died from her sight: she was hastening from the 
scenes and friends of her childhood to a land of rugged, 
factious men; to a scene of intrigue, violence, and 
rebellion. Her reception at Leith, however, seemed 
to chide her forebodings. She had landed a fortnight 
before she was expected; yet the whole population had 
poured out to meet her. Could she then have been 
misinformed? was not Scotland a land distracted by 
faction? red with the blood of its kings, and impatient 
of the rule of one that was both a woman and a Catholic? 
The hearty greetings, the enthusiastic cheers of all 
classes, noble, burgher, and peasant, at once dispelled 
her fears; she thought she had wronged her native land, 
and she entered the palace of her fathers with high 
anticipation. 

That very night she was serenaded by the psalm- 
singing of a mob of Reformers. A few days after, one 
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of her clergy narrowly escaped being immolated as “a 
priest of Baal.”’ Even her private chapel was not secure: 
the priests and clerks were assaulted and wounded in 
her very presence, by the Earl of Argyle and the Lord 
James; the latter was Mary’s half-brother. Instead 
of being punished, he was conciliated by office and 
titles, and the storm died away. Amid the comparative 
quiet that succeeded, Mary’s native cheerfulness returned, 
while her duties were not forgotten. Her rule was firm 
and conciliatory. She constantly attended her council- 
chamber, often working with her needle while she listened 
to the debates of her nobles; she gave audience to the 
ambassadors, listened to the complaints of her subjects, 
and enforced the laws. Her duties over, she amused 
herself in embroidery, or played on the lute, or heard 
her servants practice their mstruments for the choir 
of her chapel. When the weather permitted, she de- 
lighted in active exercise; took long walks, or rode 
out to hawk, or tried her skill in archery. 

One of Randolf’s dispatches to Elizabeth affords a 
pleasing insight into this portion of her history. 


“The next day she passed wholly in mirth, nor gave any ap- 
pearance to any of the contrary, ‘nor would not,’ as she said 
openly, ‘but be quiet and merry.’ Her grace lodged in a mer- 
chant’s house, her train was very few, and there was small repair 
from any part. Her will was, that for the time that I did tarry I 
should dine and sup with her. Your majesty was oftentimes 
dranken unto by her at dinners and suppers. Having in this sort 
continued with her grace Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, I thought 
it time to take occasion to utter that which I received in command 
from your Majesty by Mr. Secretary's letter which was to know 
her grace’s resolution touching those matters propounded at Ber- 
wick by my Lord of Bedford, and me to my Lord of Murray, and 
Lord of Liddingdon. I had no sooner spoken these words but she 
saith, ‘I see now well that you are weary of this company and 
treatment ; I sent for you to be merry, and to see how like a 
burgher’s wife I live with my little troop, and you will interrupt our 
pastime with your great and grave matters ; I pray you, Sir, if you 
be weary here, return home to Edinburgh, and keep your gravity 
and great embassade until the Queen come thither; for I assure 
you, you shall not get her here, nor I know not myself where she is 
become ; you see neither cloth of estate, nor such appearance that 
you may think there is a queen here; nor I would not that you 
should think that Iam she at St. Andrews, that I was at Edin- 
burgh.’ I"said that I was very sorry for that; for that at Edin- 
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burgh she said that she did love my mistress, the queen’s majesty, 
better than any other, and now I marvelled how her mind was 
altered. It pleased her at this to be very merry, and called me by 
more names than were given me in my christendom. At these 
merry conceits much good sport were made. ‘ But well, Sir,’ saith 
she, ‘that which I then spoke in words, shall be confirmed to my 
good sister, your mistress, in writing; before you go out of this 
town, you shall have a letter unto her, and for yourself, go where 
you will, I care no more for you.’ ’’* 


Not long was her innocent gaiety to last. Amid the 
smiles of the court, and the apparent devotedness of her 
subjects, she was yet marked for destruction. The toils of 
the hunters were prepared, and were already closing upon 
their unconscious victim. It was well, perhaps, that she 
knew it not, that she could still enjoy herself for a while, 
and dream that the world was what it appeared; it was 
the last gleam of sun-shine upon her stormy path. There 
was one whose jealous eye peered from afar upon Mary’s 
conduct, one whose agents were scattered through every 
class, and whose gold had already undermined the loyalty 
of Mary’s ministers: the secret interference of Eliza- 
beth of England, was the real cause of much of the 
turbulence and strength of the Scottish Reformers. 

When Elizabeth ascended the English throne, her 
position was not a little precarious. According to all 
recognized forms, the marriage of her mother was irregu- 
lar. ‘The statute book, on the other hand, was contradic- 
tory: one law declared her illegitimate, and therefore 
incapable of inheriting; another, without annulling the 
former, empowered her to succeed. The law in other 
words declared that though illegitimate, she could succeed, 
despite the claims of the nearest legitimate heirs. Could 
parliament, however, act thus? could it interfere with the 
right line of succession? Even in case of a disputed title, it 
was not for parliament, as such, but for the lords to decide. 
Here, however, there was no dispute: parliament did 
not attempt to remove the blot of illegitimate birth, but 
simply disposed of the crown at the behest of the king. 
Such an exertion of power, to say the least, appears unwar- 
ranted; certainly left room for debate. en had some 
reason, then, to hesitate; for if Elizabeth was not the 
legitimate heir, there could be little dispute of the title of 
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Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary, however, was absent in 
France, and was still a minor. The suddenness of the 
late queen’s death took men by surprise, and Elizabeth 
found no competitor. 

Once seated upon the throne and crowned, though not 
without difficulty, Elizabeth began to search for means of 
strengthening her position. Among those whose character 
had been compromised in the late changes, she discovered 
some whose abilities were above the ordinary level; these 
she could count upon were they but well rewarded, and did 
they but feel that their power, their new wealth and titles, 
depended upon her security. 

hen thus provided, the next step was to lay such a 
foundation of power as could not easily be shaken. Henry 
VIIL.. had raised an edifice of despotism such as would, for 
atime, afford impunity to its possessor. This, however, 
had been in great measure, shaken down in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary; but the materials remained, and 
however gigantic the task of reconstruction, it must 
be done. 

The great bulk of the nation was still Catholic, but 
Elizabeth thought her title would be best secured by 
assuming the character of champion of the Reform. It 
was true, the Reformers were but a handful, but their evi- 
dent weakness would probably force them to a unity of 
purpose, and their activity and influence might compensate 
for their scantiness of number. Many among them were 
needy adventurers, who, amid the confusion of the Refor- 
mation, hoped to acquire wealth, and perhaps a title; 
others were men that had already succeeded in the same 
profitable career, who blushed not to dwell in the cloisters 
of banished monks, or enthrone themselves in the halls of 
executed nobles. On most of these, Elizabeth could 
securely count; in her removal they could find but little 
good; perhaps utter ruin. 

The Catholics had, as yet, expressed no dislike of Eliza- 
beth’s sway, but her resolution was taken; her throne was 
to be based upon those whose personal interests were 
bound up with hers; her subjects were to have no will 
of their own; no security but such as depended upon her ; 
were, in one word, to bow in passive obedience to her nod. 
From the growth of circumstances, as well as from inclina- 
tion, she became determined to swell, by all the allure- 
ments of royal favour, the ranks of those that already 
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crouched at her feet; and when the number of her slaves 
was sufficiently great, to crush at once every element 
of liberty. 

Conciliation was a thing unknown to Elizabeth; she 
had little or none of the gentleness or mercy that is pecu- 
liar to her sex. She had the fierce, boastful spirit of her 
father; and not a little of his craft and deceit. ‘‘ Mister 
ambassador,”’ she once said to the representative of the 
King of France, ‘‘ know that I am acquainted with all that 
occurs in my kingdom; and as I was a prisoner in the 
time of the queen, my sister, | am aware what artifices 
prisoners use to win servants and hold secret corres- 
pondence.’’* 

This boasted cunning developed itself in dark schemes 
at home, and incessant plots abroad; and forms one of 
the strongest features of her policy. The ungencrous 
principles of Henry VIII. were Elizabeth’s model. If the 
former could not induce James V. to renounce his spiritual 
obedience to the successors of St. Peter, he knew well 
how to avenge the refusal. A numerous faction, the slaves 
of his will—the death of the broken-hearted James—and 
the murder of Beaton—told at once of his vengeance and 
his policy. The ministers of Edward VI. pursued the 
same career. Cecil was one of those ministers, and he 
knew well how to instruct his royal mistress in the art 
of deceit and treachery. In the treaties of Chateau Cam- 
bresis, and Upsetlington, (1559,) Elizabeth had sworn on 
the Gospels, to afford neither aid nor asylum to the Scot- 
tish rebels. Scarcely was the peace concluded, when 
Cecil arranged a plan to undermine what were then the 
two principal barriers against English aggression—the 
French alliance and the Catholic faith; to bestow the 
crown of Mary upon some Protestant branch of her family ; 
and by the marriage of this branch with Elizabeth, or such 
other means as might arise, to reduce Scotland to an 
appendage of the English crown. 

nhappily it was no difficult task to find an entrance 
into that land of faction. James V. had provided for his 
illegitimate sons by thrusting them into possession of the 
richest abbeys. As these men bore the title of abbot or 
prior and enjoyed the revenues, though they nearly all con- 
tinued laymen, and as they were of violent and licentious 
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habits, they scandalised the people and gave a colouring 
of strong plausibility to the invectives against the clergy 
that were now re-echoed from Frankfort and Geneva. 
When the reformation had begun to take root, these usur- 
pers, these “ commendatory”’ abbots and priors, resolved 
to transmit to their posterity, what they themselves had 
so unjustly obtained. They became champions of the 
new doctrines, and appropriated, as hereditary property, 
the possessions of their respective abbeys. An extraordi- 
nary impulse was thus given to the progress of the refor- 
mation: the wildest fanatics found admirers ; the most out- 
rageous calumnies against the monks were propagated 
and believed ; monastery after monastery fell a prey to the 
fury of the mob; and the nobles that had secretly guided 
the incendiary’s torch, seized the estates from which the 
monk had been expelled. 

Such was the state of Scotland when Cecil began to 
execute his insidious project. Commissioners were sent to 
the borders under pretence of quieting the marches. If 
their intrigues became too notorious, they could easily be 
disclaimed. These agents of mischief were soon busily 
employed: the ambitious were allured by the hope of office ; 
the fanatic were aroused by the cry of idolatry ; the avari- 
cious were tempted with gold; the Duke of Chatelherault 
was bribed with no less a prospect than that of the crown ; 
and all were alarmed by reports of French designs and 
foreign governments. ‘The war suddenly rekindled; the 
host of the congregation shut up the royal army in the 
intrenchments of Leith; and the English tempters wrote 
exultingly to Elizabeth, ‘‘ The fray is begun ; blood has at 
last flowed, and it will be long before it can be staunched.”’ 

It was staunched, however, sooner than they had calcu- 
lated. Elizabeth grew ashamed of her interference, and 
Cecil perceived that if the reformers were left to themselves 
his object would be gained without compromising the 
honour of his mistress. 

Under these circumstances a defeat of the ‘* Congre- 
gation’’ at Leith on the one hand, and the death of the 

ueen-regent on the other, inclined all parties to peace. In 
the negociations that followed, the crafty Cecil overreached 
the envoys of Francis and Mary; and to the treaty of 
Edinburgh may be ascribed the establishment of the 
Reformation in Scotland. The French troops were to return 
to their own country ; the lords of the “ Congregation” 
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were never to be molested for their past conduct; and the 
treaty of Berwick, a clandestine league between Elizabeth 
and the Scottish Protestants, was. to be recognised. 
Another article of the peace guaranteed the restoration of 
the ecclesiastical lands and revenues which the Protestants 
had everywhere seized. It was doubtless from this article 
that Mr. Tytler concludes that “ the bishops and ministers 
of the ancient faith were treated with uncommon lenity ; 
their property restored, their persons protected, and their 
right of sitting in parliament acknowledged.’”’** Had Mr. 
Tytler given the facts, the fulfilment of the promise, his 
readers would have perceived that this “‘ uncommon lenity”’ 
cost very little; existed merely on paper, and proved the 
very reverse of what he states. Cecil well knew what was 
meant by these concessions; he-had jeeringly remarked 
that “‘ they would be light enough,” and so it proved. The 
death of the queen-regent had left the state without a 
head ; and the departure of the French had awakened the 
distrust and timidity of the royalists. The reformers were 
thus enabled to outnumber their opponents in the new par- 
liament. Their first measures told by no means favourably 
of their new principles. They ejected all that refused to 
subscribe to the creed of the reformers, and then called for 
those that in conformity with the late treaty, claimed the 
restitution of their possessions. As had been foreseen, 
these were absent ; they formed a considerable part of the 
ejected members. Being thus unable to answer, and 
mostly unconscious of the summons, they were declared to 
have forfeited their rights.{| The Protestants retained 
what they had seized, and were enabled, by their newly 
acquired influence, and by English aid, to prove more than 
. — for the adherents of the crown and of the ancient 
aith. 

We will not pause here to inquire how Mr. Tytler can 
suppose that the triumph of English influence was the 
triumph of Scottish liberty. The French alliance with 
Scotland had never been exerted but in mutual defence 
against the formidable ambition of the English kings. The 
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+ Compare Tytler, v. 6. 183—189. with Ling. v. 7. p. 294. 8vo. “So com- 
pletely,” adds the former, “were the English interests predominant in the 
assembly of the estates, that Lithington and Moray in all important measures, 
received the advice of Elizabeth and her ministers; and so far was this carried, 
that Cecil drew up and transmitted to them the scroll of the act which was to be 
passed in their assembly.” V. 6. p. 192. 
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latter had shown, during the last thirty years, not only the 
hostility that had so often burst forth under our Edwards 
and Henrys, but a determination, right or wrong, to break 
up the independence of Scotland. What else induced the 
ministers of Edward VI. to offer Scotland the alternative 
of fire and sword, or of a marriage between Mary and 
Edward? What else is revealed by the correspondence of 
Elizabeth, Cecil, and Leicester, and the English ambas- 
sadors? And after all we are to be coolly informed that 
the expulsion of the French, the main bulwark against the 
overwhelming strength of England, was a source of joy to 
the lovers of Scottish freedom, and that the intrusion of 
the latter was the triumph of liberty ! 

English ascendancy, however, was not yet completely 
established ; if Beaton’s life was sold to Henry, if the 
queen-regent was reduced to her grave by vexatious plots, 
there was still another remaining to make head against 
the designs of Elizabeth. It was on the young and inex- 

erienced Mary that the contest with the wily statesmen of 

ngland was now to devolve. The result of such a contest 
could hardly be doubted. For the present, however, Mary’s 
sagacity and spirit evaded the demands, and excited the 
apprehensions of her enemies. She refused to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh till she could obtain the counsel of her 
Scottish nobles. Once landed in Scotland, and fully con- 
scious of what had occurred, she found ample reason for 
still withholding her sanction. 

Thus baffled for a time, the English had recourse to their 
usual arts; their emissaries were scattered through every 
rank, and the time for subduing or removing the Scottish 
queen could not be distant. The very one on whose 
fidelity she reposed with all a sister’s affection, the Lord 
James, whom she had enriched and raised to the earldom 
of Murray, was no better than the hired spy of Elizabeth. 
Nor was this the first time that he had played the traitor : 
in the late insurrection he had headed the cavalry of the 
** Congregation’ against the forces of the queen-regent ; 
and, as we have seen, had afterwards dared to insult his 
queen and sister in the midst of her devotions. Conces- 
sions quieted his turbulence for a while; but he had not the 
ay of spirit to be touched by his sister’s confidence. 

e was one of the commendatory abbots, and like the rest 
had determined to transmit to his children or relatives, 
what he himself unjustly possessed. Hence he’ became 
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a strenuous advocate of the new doctrines. Another 
motive still more powerful strengthened him in this 
determination. His mother, Margaret Erskine, after- 
wards Lady Douglas of Lochleven, had brought him up 
with the absurd notion that he was the legitimate son of 
James V. and that therefore he had a rightful claim to the 
Scottish throne. In after life his mother’s words must 
sometimes have struck upon his heart; and when success 
expanded his views, who knows what influence such words 
might have? Who knows what dreams ambition might 
not have conjured up? Certain it is that he sought an 
entail of the crown upon himself; endeavoured to dissuade 
Mary from marriage; and, as she herself informs us, ob- 
tained office after office, until she was completely under 
his control, and until he actually dared to propose to her 
that he and Argyle should wield the whole power of the 
crown.” 

Amongst the greatest obstacles to the completion of his 
schemes, were the powerful families of the Huntleys and 
Hamiltons. The ruin of the former and disgrace of the 
latter, could hardly have been the result of a series of for- 
tunate accidents. Tytler, indeed, contradicts the general 
opinion, that the Huntleys were provoked to rebellion by 
Murray’s contrivance. That the progress to the north 
was planned -by Mary herself is not unlikely ; but it does 
not follow that she intended to convert it into a campaign; 
the confessions of Sir John Gordon, and of his father’s ser- 
vant, would implicate Huntley, if true; but confessions 
extorted by fear or hope of pardon are of little value. Yet 
these are the chief grounds on which Tytler declares that 
the assertion of Murray’s attempt to provoke Huntley into 
rebellion, is “ an opinion contradicted by fact.”’ 

On the other hand, by the admission of Randolph, the 
English ambassador, we know that Murray and cher 
were before at open feud. The suspicion naturally attendant 
upon such a circumstance increases, from the fact that 

urray greatly profited, both in purse and influence, by the 





* Fragment d’un Mem. de M. Stuart sur son second marr. t. 1. p. 298. From 
the instructions of Elizabeth to Lord Shrewsbury, and from the correspondence 
of Cecil with the Scottish reformers, it is evident that the latter were already 

plotting to deprive Mary of her crown. See Ling. note p. 268. v. 7. 8vo. 

hrockmorton had written to Cecil on the 27th of July, 1559, “ that there was a 

rty in Scotland for the places of that nobleman [ Murray] in the state of Scot- 
ay and that he himself did, by all the secret means he could, aspire there- 
unto.” Ibid. p. 277. 
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fall of his rival. If to this we add the tenour of his life, we 
cannot be surprised that so many differ from the opinion of 
Tytler; and if Mary’s declaration, that she was held in 
tutelage by Murray, applies, as it probably does, to this 
period, as well as to the two subsequent years, there can 
be no question that Murray was not only the avenger, but 
the instigator, of the rebellion of the Huntleys. 

Be this as it may, Murray had a goodly share in the 
spoils of his late enemy, and having scared away some of 
the chief nobility, he found means to obtain the chancellor- 
ship for Morton, his uterine brother, and to surround the 
queen with men of his own stamp, and devoted to his inte- 
rests. Thus strengthened at court, and supported through- 
out the country by the preachers of the new doctrines, 
Murray had only to “‘ bide his time.” 

In compliance with the joint persuasions of Murray and 
Elizabeth, Mary had rejected offers of marriage that were 
made by the royal families of France, Spain, and Austria; 
thus throwing away the only means that might have enabled 
her to triumph over her enemies. Elizabeth concluded from 
Mary’s complaisance that she could mould the Scottish 
queen to her will; that at least if Mary remained firm to 
her religion, a Protestant husband, such as the Earl of 
Leicester, might nullify her influence and complete the 
measure of the Scottish reformers. She had mistaken the 
character of Mary, and was unable to conceal her morti- 
fication at receiving a refusal. Mary thought she had 
yielded enough, both to Elizabeth and Murray: she found 
that the ambition of the latter increased with his power ; 
she felt that she was now his ward rather than his queen, 
and that her only means of escape was by a second mar- 


riage. 

ovine obtained the consent of her nobles, she disre- 
garded the opposition of Elizabeth, and wedded her relative, 
Henry Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox. Murray’s 
intrigues to prevent the marriage having failed, he with- 
drew from court, and a series of plots began that embittered 
the whole of Mary’s life. 

Murray knew that he could rely upon the support of 
Cecil, and at once began his measures. He easily aroused 
the Hamiltons and Huntleys to their ancient feud against 
the family of Lennox; and he rekindled the fanaticism of 
the reformers by the cry of the ‘“‘ Gospel in danger.” 
Scandalous tales kept alive the excitement, and so duped 
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were the people, that many actually believed that the 
queen was labouring under the effects of witchcraft. All 
respect for the sovereign seemed forgotten. The General 
Assembly of the Kirk had the audacity to present to the 
queen what they were pleased to term a supplication; but 
which was no other than a request that the mass should be 
abolished, even in the royal household ; as well as a warn- 
ing that idolatry was not to be tolerated in the sovereign 
any more than in the subject. Mary curbed her high 
spirit, and quietly answered, that she had granted toleration 
to her subjects, and expected that the same liberty would 
be conceded to herself. 

Many thought this answer sufficiently reasonable ; but 
Murray, Knox, and Argyle, the prime movers of the dis- 
turbance, would not so easily desist. The agitation was 
renewed, and a plot known as the “ Raid of Perth’’ was 
soon devised, for murdering Darnley, imprisoning Mary, 
and placing Murray at the head of the government. Fail- 
ing in this design, they declared that Murray’s life was in 
danger from the machinations of Lennox and the court; 
and appealed at once to the aid of the Scotch Reformers, 
the English borderers, and Queen Elizabeth, the secret 
abettor of the revolt.* 

Mary, on the other hand, offered Murray and eighty of 
his friends a safe conduct, signed by herself and the whole 
of her privy council, if he would appear and substantiate the 
charge against Lennox ; denied that she had ever thought 
of molesting the religious practices of others; and con- 
cluding by summoning all her faithful subjects around 
her throne. The array that at once started forth re- 
vealed the weakness of the rebels: they were everywhere 
routed and dispersed. 

While Murray was hastening to London, and by fawning 
upon Elizabeth, was earning a wretched pittance in his 
exile, Mary was engaged in restoring order, and in taking 
measures both for the punishment of the most guilty, and 
for the restoration of liberty of conscience to the persecuted 
Catholics. 

Tytler, in a manner unworthy of himself, condemns 
Mary’s punishment of the rebels. Has he forgotten what 
he himself so clearly stated, that Mary, in her desire to 
conciliate, had allowed a state provision for the benefit of 
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the Protestant ministers, and had not only tolerated the 
reformers, but permitted them to enjoy office at the ex- 
pense of the Catholics, and even to depress and persecute 
the adherents of the ancient faith? Has he forgotten that 
Mary had allowed herself to be swayed by Murray, one of 
the most prominent of the reformed leaders, and that she 
had given him almost absolute power? And what, accord- 
ing to Tytler himself, was Murray’s return? A treason- 
able correspondence with Elizabeth, and an attempt to 
overthrow the government, seize the queen, and murder 
her consort? ary had done every thing to conciliate 
and had failed; nay, had been told to her face that she was 
an idolater, and was to expect no toleration: and after all 
this she was to consider it good policy to tamper and con- 
ciliate still! Mary knew better than those who would 
thus school her in policy. The men whom she had 
trusted had proved their baseness; she was not to be 
mocked a second time. She had endeavoured to rule im- 
partially, or rather had leaned towards the Protestants ; 
they had become rebels, and had forced her to rest upon 
those whom she had regarded but coldly ; upon the Ca- 
tholics, of whom she had retained but a minority in her 
council ; of whom some she had allowed to be expelled 
the court, and others to fall victims to the intrigues of 
Murray. It is easy for one that knows the result, to tell 
us what ought to have been done; but want of ultimate 
— is no proof of a want either of judgment or prin- 
ciple. 

After such a return from the Reformers, it would be lit- 
tle surprising had Mary, as Tytler asserts, really joined a 
league to suppress a religion that had proved so dangerous 
to her throne. Of the authorities whom Tytler cites in 
support of his statement, some are the English ambassa- 
dors, who, on Tytler’s own authority, are unworthy of cre- 
dit ;* others whom he quotes in general terms, convey no 
such meaning. Lingard has sifted the question with his 
usual ability. ‘‘ Randolph,’’ he tells us, “‘ suspected that 
the queen had signed some league for the support of the 
Catholic worship. Stevenson, 1539. She had undoubt- 
edly received by Clerneaux, a message from the pontiff, 
in which he exhorted her to constancy, recommended to 
her care the interests of the Catholic faith in her realm, 
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and requested her to send some of the Scottish prelates to 
the council of Trent. (Jebf. 2. 25). Her answer may be 
seen in Plat. Con. Trid. IV. 660. She herself hoped at 
the parliament ‘ to have done some good anent restoring 
the auld religion,’ (Keith. 331.) ‘ which is explained by 
Randolph that she will have mass free for all men that will 
hear it.’ Cotton MSS. Col. B. 9. f. 232. This is the 
only ground on which it has been asserted that the Scottish 
queen had entered into a league, for the extirpation of 
Protestants.’’* 

Mary soon discovered that the marriage by which she 
had endeavoured to escape the thraldom of Murray was 
only a source of misery. Intoxicated with his good for- 
tune, Darnley threw off the reserve that had concealed his 
vices, and in his drunken fits, forgot even the public re- 
spect which he owed the queen. Mary had previously 
intended to have conferred upon Darnley a matrimonial 
crown, by which he would have retained the royal station 
for life. His conduct taught her that he was unfit to 
reign alone; she refused what before she had almost 

romised. The refusal aroused Darnley’s passion; and 
anys faction was at his elbow to guide his blind fury 
to their own purposes. As David Rizzio, the queen’s secre- 
tary, had always taken her part against her brutal hus- 
band, Darnley attributed the present refusal to his advice. 

There were then at court several nobles who had been 
implicated in the late rebellion. By fomenting Darnley’s 
rage against Rizzio, these men hoped to escape the conse- 
quences of their treason, and to assist their fellow conspi- 
rator, whose more public guilt had driven them into exile. 
They told Darnley that Rizzio was more the favourite of 
Mary than he himself; that Rizzio was the adviser of 
Mary’s late refusal; and that no remedy was to be ex- 
pected unless Darnley would call in the assistance of the 
exiled lords. Darnley suffered himself to become their 
dupe ; he entered into a formal bond for the return of 
Murray and the other exiles; for the overthrow of Mary’s 
government; and for the murder of several of his fancied 
enemies; and among these Lennox and Darnley seem to 
have doomed Mary herself ;{+ but it was determined to be- 





* Ling. v. 7. 8vo. note, p. 348. 


+ Compare Tytler’s lett. of Rand. v. 7. p. 19. with the Italian Dispatch in his 
proofs and illustrations, v. 7. p. 363. 
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gin with Rizzio.* It was at first suggested to cut him off 
when playing at tennis with Darnley. It was afterwards 
suggested that if it were done in Mary’s presence, the people 
might be led to believe that it was a just retribution for im- 
proper familiarity with the — 

The conspirators were, Morton, Lindsey, Ruthven, Knox, 
and other leading men of the kirk.{ They raised the old 
cry of the “ gospel in danger;’’ spread a report that 
Rizzio was an agent of the pope, and that Mary had 
formed a league for the extirmination of the Protestants. 
A fast was proclaimed from Sunday to Sunday, and during 
the intermediate week, the people were excited by the 
reading such portions of scripture as described the ex- 
tirpation of idolatry, and God’s punishment on wicked 
— and on those that refused to listen to the voice of 

is prophets. 

On the Saturday evening, at the close of the fast, Mary 
was taking supper with two of her relations. Among 
those in attendance was Rizzio, in the full evening court- 
dress of the period, the captain of the guard, and the 
master of the household. Suddenly Darnley made his 
appearance, and heavy steps,were immediately heard in 
the adjoining apartment through which he had entered. 
In a few moments Ruthven, in complete armour, and four 
others entered into the room. Mary ordered Ruthven to 
quit her presence under penalty of treason. The ruffian 
answered that his errand was with Rizzio. Shrieking for 
justice, the latter sprang behind the queen. The table 
was overturned; Mary’s voice was scarcely heard in the 
confusion, and her gestures were disregarded. One bran- 
dished his dagger at her throat; two others held their 





* “The industry of Mr. Chalmers, (ii. 156.) has traced from the treasurer’s 
accounts the gradual advancement of Rizzio, and has proved that he was never 
one of the Queen’s musicians, as is generally believed on the authority of Mel- 
ville. But Melville’s memoirs abound with tales, of which many are doubtful, 
many most certainly false.””—Ling. note, p. 346. v. 7. It is strange that without 
any new authority, Tytler should have recurred to Melville’s exploded idea. 


+ Dispatch to Cosmo, first Granduke of Tuse. Ap. Laban. t. 7. pp. 72 and 73. ' 


t+ “To account for the conduct of Morton, we are often told, on the very 
fallible authority of Knox, that the queen had taken the seals from the Earl, and 
given them to her favourite Rizzio.” This fable is easily refuted. As early as 
the 12th of October, both Morton and Maitland, though resident at court and 
members of the council, were secretly leagued with Murray. “They only espie 
their time,” says Randolph, “and make fair weather till it shall come to the 
pinch.” Apud Chalmers, ii. 464. Yet Morton was still chancellor on the ninth 
of the following April, the day of Rizzio’s murder. Keith, App. 117,128. Ling. 
v. 7. 2nd note, p. 346. 
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pistols to her face, while Douglas seized the king’s dirk, 
and, striking over Mary’s shoulder, stabbed Rizzio in the 
back. The next moment they seized their victim, and 
dragging him to the adjoining room, dispatched him with 
six-and-fifty wounds. 

All this time Morton, Lindsey, and a body of armed 
men kept the principal entrance. Despite, however, of 
their precautions, some of the palace inmates escaped ; 
the town bells aroused the citizens to arms, and numbers 
thronged to rescue the queen. Some of the conspirators 
told the multitude that they had been punishing Rizzio 
for intriguing with the pope and the king of Spain, to 
restore the Catholic religion: others were less ceremo- 
nious; they threatened that if the people persisted, the 
queen should be “cut in collops and thrown over the 
wall.”’* The presence of Darnley was more effectual 
than these barbarous words, and at his assurance that no 
harm had befallen the queen, the citizens withdrew. 

All that night, and all the following day, Mary was in 
the hands of the conspirators, expecting nothing less than 
death. Their demand that she should ratify their acts 
and establish the Reformation, by no means allayed her 
fears. The next night, in the absence of the other con- 
spirators, Mary found means to soften the heart of Darn- 
ley, and they fled together to the castle of Dunbar. 

Darnley’s share in the late murder was forgiven, but 
Mary could no longer yield him her confidence. His way- 
ward behaviour increased her affliction. She summoned 
him at last before her council, and bade him state boldly 
the nature of his grievances. He completely exonerated 
her, but in other respects maintained a dogged sullenness. 

His violent conduct, meantime, had not only afflicted 
the queen, but provoked many of the nobles, and from 
these he could expect no forbearance. Huntley, Bothwell, 
and Balfour, had learned that they had been destined for 
the same fate as Rizzio; Murray’s life had been threat- 
ened in a fit of passion, and Maitland was mortally 
offended, by an attempt to remove him from his post as 
secretary. All these men were bent on revenge, thirsted 
for his blood, and Murray had taken advantage: of ‘the 
late confusion to return to Scotland, and became, there is 





* Dispatch to Cosmo of Tusc. ap. Laban. v. 7. p. 94. 
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little doubt, the originator of a scheme that might console 
him for his recent failure. 

Taking advantage of the increasing coldness of the 
royal couple, Murray and Maitland suggested to Mary 
the expediency of a divorce. On her refusal, they re- 
solved upon what they had already contemplated; a bond 
for the murder of Darnley, was signed by Argyle, Both- 
well, Huntley, Maitland, and Balfour. urray does not 
seem to have affixed his signature ; he was too wily. 

Their intended victim, meantime, had been seized with 
the small-pox. Mary had had the disease, and therefore 
feared not to revisit her husband. For the benefit of the 
air, she placed him without the walls of Edinburgh, and 
the past seemed forgotten. 

It was publicly known, that on the 9th of February, the 
queen was going to a masked ball, to honour the nuptials 
of one of her maids of honour. That very night all 
Edinburgh was aroused as by the shock of an earthquake. 
Darnley’s house had been blown to atoms; he himself, his 
pase, and two of his men-servants, were found dead. 

eople scarcely knew what to say or think. Scarcely had 
they time to recover from the horror of the explosion, when 
they were amazed to hear that Mary was Bothwell’s cap- 
tive, and, as malice whispered, his willing captive. Her 
arrival at Holyrood, and her marriage with the Earl, 
seemed a confirmation of the worst reports. 

There was, however, an air of mystery about the 
palace. Mary was never free from Bothwell’s presence 
many minutes together; and the few days of her captivity 
had wrought such an alteration in her deportment and 
appearance, as seemed at once to belie the rumour that she 
was a party to her ownseizure. Her vivacity was gone, and 
she was often surprised in tears. Du Croc, the French am- 
bassador, had refused to be present at the marriage; but 
in the course of the same day, he waited upon the queen, 
and was surprised at the strange conduct (‘‘ facon’’) which 
she and Bothwell observed towards each other. ‘“ This,’’ 
he writes to Catherine of Medicis,* ‘‘ she (Mary) wished 
me to excuse, saying, that if I saw her sad it was because 
she had not the will to be merry, as she said she should 
never more be, desiring nothing but death. Yesterday, 
both (of us) being in a cabinet with the Earl of Bothwell, 





* Ap. Lab. v. 7. p. 111. 
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she cried aloud that they should give her a knife to kill 
herself. Those that were in the (outer) room heard it; 
they thought that if God did not help her, she would fall 
into despair.”’ 

We might be inclined to think, that after such testimony 
few would have the temerity to condemn Mary for being 
‘eagued with Bothwell, on any ground short of direct 
proof. Some, however, and Tytler amongst the rest, still 
recur to suspicions and the declarations of her enemies, 
and deem this a sufficient proof that Mary was guilty, and 
guilty, moreover, even of her husband’s death.* Tytler’s 
chief proofs are the following : 

1st. Her light behaviour. Scarcely a fortnight after 
Darnley’s murder, “‘ Mary and Bothwell would shoot at 
the butts, against Huntley and Seton, and on one occa- 
sion, after winning the match, they forced those lords to 
pay the profit in the shape of a dinner at Tranent.’’— Vol. 
vil. p. 75. 

ond. Bothwell was an evident favourite with Mary, 
receiving castles and lands, and ruling the court, so that 
Murray asked leave to quit the kingdom.—Jb. p. 84. 

These amount to no more than suspicion, and are both 
given on the word of Mary’s enemies. A more serious 
charge yet remains. ; 

3rd. In her inquiries into Darnley’s murder, “‘ she be- 
me a deplorable apathy and remissness.”— Vol. vii. 
p. 70. 

3 To this it may be answered, that this apparent remiss- 
ness may be a mark of innocence no less than of guilt ; 
one that had planned the murder would doubtless have 
planned a corresponding line of conduct; would have dis- 
played all the external tokens of a zealous vengeful pur- 
suit in quest of the guilty. Mary had made no such pre- 
parations; she acted, at least for the most part, as we 





* A foreigner, named Lutyni, had reached Berwick on his way to France, when 
he was arrested at the urgent request of Queen Mary. “The latter,” says 
Tytler, “ dreaded the disclosure of some important secret, of which Lutyni had 
possessed himself.” (v. 7. p. 59.) 

Tytler thinks that the secret was that Joseph Rizzio had “ revealed to Lutyni 
the conspiracy for Darnley’s murder, and that the queen suspecting it, had 
resolved to secure his person.” (Ib. p. 61.) This passage is rather obscure: did 
the — suspect that there was a conspiracy, or suspect his having revealed it? 
The latter appears the real meaning, else why should the queen dread the dis- 
closure, and why should it be hinted that the secret was learned by prying into 
the queen’s private papers? (Ib. p. 60.) 

From these and similar obscure passages, Tytler seems to insinuate what he 
does not openly assert, that Mary was an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. 
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might suppose that an innocent woman would have acted. 
For awhile she remained shut up, as if prostrated by the 
suddenness of the blow; a blow which she declared to her 
French relative, had been aimed at her own life. Begin- 
ning to recover, she is bewildered by the mutual accusa- 
tions of the leading factions. It is, however, true, that 
even this conduct might have been affected. But, if we 
are to suspect whenever we can, and condemn on such 
suspicion, who will ever appear blameless? Such would 
be our answer had Tytler established his position; but, 
that he has established it, that he has proved “a deplorable 
apathy and remissness,’’ we are far from admitting. He 
supports his accusation by a list of details: the murder 
was committed long before day-break on Monday morn- 
ing, but —_ offered no reward for the arrest of the 
guilty before Wednesday; the queen refused the petition 
of Lennox to arrest Bothwell and Balfour; she did not 
examine Darnley’s servants, the owner of the house, or 
those that had procured the lodgings ; the smith that had 
forged the false keys for the murderers promised to come 
forward, but his offer remained unnoticed. When at last 
Bothwell was tried, he was allowed to remain surrounded 
with his dependents; he sat in council as usual, and had 
there “ given directions for his own arraignment.” 

These details, if even they were true, are not sufficiently 
conclusive, and they are nearly all taken from the letters 
of Elizabeth’s agents, the secret but determined enemies 
of the Queen of Scots. One statement that regards 
Bothwell’s “ directions’’ to ‘the privy-council for his own 
trial, ought to have been somewhat modified. Bothwell 
voted with eleven others in the council, and it was this 
council, and not one man, that arranged the trial, as 
Tytler himself in the very same sentence informs us.* 
The contradiction between the two statements is, perhaps, 
only apparent. Tytler probably refers to the influence of 
Morton, Argyle, Lethington, and Huntley, who, he tells 
us, ‘‘ were the sworn and leagued friends of Bothwell,’’ 
and who “ conducts the whole proceedings.’’{ 

These circumstances ought, however, to have been 
mentioned with greater care; the fact of Bothwell act- 
ing as if a dictator, without a word of the ground of his 
power, would seem to warrant the idea that this power 





*V.7.p. 81. + Ib. p. 82. 
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was conferred by the queen as a means of eluding justice ; 
the fact, on the other hand, that Bothwell acted with the 
consent and support of the most powerful members of 
the privy council—members who owed their places to 
Murray, and were his devoted adherents—gives us a very 
different idea, points out a connivance, not on the part 
of the queen, but of treacherous ministers, her unknown 
but sworn enemies. 

It is singular, that while Tytler labours to prove the 
queen’s remissness, he brings forward one circumstance 
which sweeps away the whole ground of his argument. 
He tells us that “it was remarked, that whilst all inquiry 
into the murder appeared to be forgotten, an active inves- 
tigation took place as to the authors of the placards.’’* 
Faction could, and evidently did express itself, as well by 
placard as any other means. The proper path to pursue 
then was, to discover how far the accusation was worthy 
of credit. For the discovery of the author of a vague 
accusation is surely a necessary preliminary to the arrest 
of a person thus vaguely accused. Besides, the placards 
did not only impeach one or two of the persons of one 
faction, but many parties of both the great factions that 
had so long distracted the country. What then can 
be the meaning of an active investigation, concerning the 
authors of the placards, and none whatever concerning the 
murder? The former presupposes the latter, and the as- 
sertion of Tytler is little better than a direct contradiction. 

It has been said that princes see the actions of their 
subjects with the eyes of others, and not with their own ; 
with the eyes of their ministers and courtiers, who take 
care to intercept all intelligence that might endanger their 
own influence. This being true, Mary’s conduct is very 
easily explained ; she depended for information and advice 
upon the very men who are now proved to have been the 
murderers ; they would, of course, misrepresent much of 
what was passing out of her own little circle, what wonder 
then that she was deceived. 

Perhaps of all Mary’s history, the point that has been 
most warmly debated is her marriage with Bothwell. Not 
long after Darnley’s murder she was surrounded and car- 
ried off by Bothwell, and more than eight hundred follow- 
ers. According to her own declaration, the Earl produced 


—— 





* Ib. p. 74. 
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‘a bond, by which the majority of her nobles had agreed to 

romote a marriage between him and herself; that this 
Send was no forgery she was convinced, from the fact that 
no one attempted her rescue; and at last the Earl, “ by 
persuasion and importunate suit, accompanied with force, 
had driven her to end the work.’’ The words “ accompa- 
nied with force,’’ have been explained by Melville, her 
servant and fellow-prisoner. He assures us that it was 
nothing less than personal violence. ‘“ Melville’s testi- 
mony 1s corroborated by Mary’s enemies, in their answer 
to Throckmorton.’’* 

After a detention of nearly a fortnight Mary re-appeared 
in the capital, and publicly married Bothwell. She was 
still, however, his captive. She was never suffered to re- 
main many minutes out of his sight, and was surrounded 
by his dependents. When the marriage was over, 
there seems to have been no longer need of such pre- 
cautions; but to have disowned the marriage would have 
been to dishonour her expected offspring. Whatever the 
case, the letter of Du Croc, already quoted, proves her 
complete wretchedness. On these painful topics we have 
neither space nor inclination to dwell; they will ever 
afford matter of triumph to those enemies of Mary, that 
are willing to substitute suspicion for proof; by impar- 
tial inquirers they will be found narrated by Mary her- 
self, in her interesting Memoir to all Christian princes, 

Vol. vii. p. 315,) and amply discussed in the works of 
illiam Tytler and Dr. Lingard. 

One point, however, we are unwilling to omit. It is 
that of the two famous bonds of the Scottish nobles; one 
for promoting the queen’s marriage with Bothwell, and 
the other for the Earl’s assassination. Both were sub- 
scribed nearly a month before the queen’s marriage with 
Bothwell. What could have been the object of two bonds 
so apparently opposite? Was the latter the effect of re- 
sentment, for being compelled to sign the former? Not in 
the least; we have no reason whatever for asserting, that 





* Ling. v. 7. p. 371, and note. 


+ The Lords that signed the bond for the marriage, were, Morton, Argyle, 
Huntley, Cassilis, Sutherland, Glencairn, Rothes, Caithness, Herries, Hume, 
Boyd, Seton, Sinclair. 

The Lords that signed the bond for murdering Bothwell, were, Morton Argyle, 
Cassilis, Glencairn, Caithness, Hume, Boyd, Herries, Athole, Mar, Lin say, 
Ruthven, Grange, and many others. 
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the former bond was compulsory, except from the unsup- 
ported statement of Elizabeth’s commissioners. Camden, 

a more unbiassed witness, tells us, that it was signed by 
the free-will of the lords; “lest Bothwell, if debarred the - ’ 
marriage, should accuse them as the devisers of the whol 
crime”’ of the murder of Darnley.* 

What, then, after the first signature could possibly have: 
been the object of the second? The subscribers wrote to 
Elizabeth that it was threefold: the liberation of Mary, the 
safety of the young prince, and the punishment of Darnley’s 
murderers. This letter was probably written to Elizabeth, 
that conformably with her general policy, she might be 
enabled to give the foreign court a plausible justification 
of her own conduct. The avowed must have been very 
different from the real object. For, in the first place, 
the principal subscribers of this bond were themselves, no 
less than Bothwell, the murderers of Darnley. In the next 
place, they knew beforehand that Bothwell intended to 
seize the queen,{ yet did not attempt to warn their royal 
mistress ; nor to rescue her during her ten days’ captivity 
in the castle of Dunbar: their exuberant loyalty is a pre- 
tence, and their previous knowledge justifies a suspicion of 
greater participation in Bothwell’s violence than can be 
directly proved ; justifies a suspicion that their real motive 
was, not only to destroy Bothwell, and thus escape 
detection, but to accomplish what they had _ before 
attempted, the overthrow of Mary’s government, and 
thus at once gratify their former ambition and escape the 
punishment of their crimes. 

The fact, on the other hand, that when the queen placed 
herself in their hands at Carbery Hill, they suffered Both- 
well to escape, warrants the inference that even his 
destruction was secondary to their designs against the 
queen. ‘Tytler thinks that Bothwell was allowed to escape 
because it was easier to deal with him “as a fugitive than 





* Ap. Ling. v. 7. note, p. 370. 

+ Kirkaldy, or the Laird of Grange, was a military leader, strongly attached to 
Protestantism, and one of the confederates against Bothwell. (Tyt. v. 7. p. 87.) 
Whatever this man knew of the movements of Mary and Bothwell, was doubt- 
less known to the rest of his party. Now, in a letter to one of the English min- 
isters, Grange declares that Bothwell had gathered many of his friends, “as some 
say to ride in Liddesdale; but I believe it not, for he is minded to meet the queen 
this day called Thursday, and to take her by the way and bring her to Dunbar,”” 
(Ap. Tytl. v. 7. p. 88.) It is evident, then, that Grange knew what in fact 
—e precisely as he had written. Whatever he knew, doubtless his party 

new. 
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as a prisoner.” This, however, is by no means a satis- 
factory solution. The unscrupulous men that had so often 
steeped their hands in blood could have little difficulty in 
getting rid of so dangerous a prisoner. 

While Bothwell was allowed to escape, Mary’s ene- 
mies were hastening the completion of their enterprise. 
Mary was required to sign an instrument by which she 
renounced the crown in favour of her son, and conferred 
the regency on the Earl of Murray. As a refusal was ex- 
pected from her known firmness of character, her fears and 
hopes were alternately excited. When her consent had 
been extorted by the fear of death, Murray entered the 
room and expressed his reluctance to accept the office 
unless he heard from her own lips that it received her free 
consent. When, however, she evinced her unwillingness, 
the baffled politician altered his tone; told her it was 
in vain to make excuses, and quietly informed the captive 
that he had already accepted the regency. 

The conspirators soon found their position more critical 
than they had expected. At one time, according to Mary’s 
own account,* they talked of her death, but feared an 
insurrection ; at another, they promised to return to their 
obedience if she would become a Protestant.t They had 
called a parliament, but many of the nobles refused to 
attend, and some openly declared that it was an unlawful 
assembly. Of those that were present, some protested that 
all that was done against the queen and the Catholic faith 
was null; others fearing for their lives signed Mary’s 
deed of abdication, but added a declaration that if her 
signature had been extorted, theirs was null; others 
again demanded that the queen should be produced, 
and that the accusations against her should be thoroughly 
sifted. Murray’s party, however, prevailed; they estab- 
lished their own authority and that of the Protestant 
creed, and made it death to practice the Catholic reli- 
gion. To maintain their popularity, by keeping alive the 
excitement against Mary, they began an investigation 
into Darnley’s murder, and executed several of the obscurer 
agents. At the moment of death these unfortunate wretches 


| 
| 





* Mary’s Memoir to Chris. Pr. ap. Lab. v.7. p. 320. It is worthy of ener ile 
this letter was written immediately after Mary’s escape into England, and ‘ 
Murray was still living. 

+ Ib. p. 322, 
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declared the innocence of Mary, and the guilt.of Murray’s 
associates. * 

The queen all this while was under the jealous ward 
of her ld enemy, Lady Douglas, the mother of the Earl 
of Murray. Despite the vigilance of such a keeper, Mary 
found means to escape. Six-and-thirty nobles immediately 
offered her their services. Hastening to join the loyal 
garrison of Dumbarton, they were intercepted and routed 
by their more active and disciplined enemies. From the 
fatal hill of Langside the unfortunate queen fled to 
England. 

Elizabeth had promised men, artillery, money, and 
every other kind of help, provided Mary did not appeal 
to the aid of foreign princes. She had again written, “‘ Be 
assured that I will take such care of your life and honour, 
that neither yourself nor any of your relations will have it 
more at heart than I.’’{ Trusting to her promise, Mary 
had thrown herself fearlessly into the power of one that 
had proved herself her constant enemy. Her confidence 
was basely rewarded. She was as yet but twenty-five; 
but neither her youth nor her misfortunes could soften 
the heart of her selfish kinswoman. 

Mary was surprised at the coolness of Elizabeth’s 
answers, and still more at the detention in London of her 
envoy to the French king. It was not long, however, 
before she discovered the truth: she was not a guest but 
a captive. In vain when seated securely on the Scottish 
throne had she asked for an interview with Elizabeth; in 
vain too, now that she was a prisoner. She was told 
she must first defend and clear herself. This was a new 
kind of language, and Mary was not one to conceal what 
she really felt.t 


“Take away, Madam, from your mind, the idea that I have 
come hither for the safety of my life but to recover my honour 
and to obtain assistance to chastise my false accusers, and not 
to. answer them like an equal And as you say that you are 
advised by people of great quality to be on your guard in these 
matters, God forbid that I should be the cause of your dishonour. 

Permit me to seek those who will receive me without any such 





Ib. “It is very important,” Labanoff remarks, “to bear in mind that these 
oirs were published soon after the execution of the unhappy men, and that 
’ nothing could be more easy for a person in Scotland, than to ascertain the 
~ truth of this assertion.” Ib. note. 
+ Ap. Lab. t. 7. p. 140. 
t Instr. to her Envoy, Ap. Lab. v. 2. p. 86. Lett. to Eliz. Ib, p. 81]. 
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fear, and take whatever security you please concerning me, though 
I should even have to place myself again in your hands, which 
I think you will not desire, that, being restored to my place, and 
restitution being made for my honour,...... I may come and make 
known to you my cause and justify myself, for my honour and for 
the friendship which I bear you, and not for any obligation that 
I have of giving an answer to false subjects. Or indeed sending to 
me to inquire, without giving, as you seem to do, to those that do 
not deserve it, make use in the first place of your favour and help, 
and then you shall see whether I am worthy of it; if you find that 
I am not, or my demands are unjust, or to your prejudice or dis- 
honour, it will be time...... to leave me to seek my fortunes ;...for 
being innocent, as thank God I am conscious I am, do not wrong 
me by detaining me here, when just escaped as if from one prison 
into another, giving courage to my false enemies to continue in 
their obstinate calumnies, and terror to my friends delaying their 
aid if I wished to employ them...... 

“TI have, for the love of you, pardoned those who up to the 
present time have sought my ruin; of which I can accuse you 
before God, and still fear that your delay will make me lose the 
rest. Excuse me, it is important, it is necessary that I should 
speak to you without disguise: you receive into your presence 
a bastard brother of mine, that was a fugitive from me, and you 
refuse it (your presence) to me, which I am sure will be so much 
the more delayed in proportion as my cause is just. For it is the 
remedy of a bad cause to stop the mouths of those that would 
speak ; and I know, moreover, that John Wood’s commission was 
ouly to procure this delay as their most certain remedy for an 
unjust quarrel and usurpation of authority. Wherefore I entreat 
you help me, and so bind me to you entirely, or remain neutral and 
permit me to seek a remedy elsewhere; otherwise by drawing 
out things to their utmost, you ruin me more than my own 
enemies...... 

“Now, ceasing to speak as your dear sister, I will pray you 
for your honour, without further delay, to send back my Lord 
Herries with assurance of help according to what he has demanded 
on my part.””* 
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Evasive answers, and increasing restraint, and evil 
tidings from Scotland, gave Mary sad forebodings for the 
future. She soon discovered, and plainly tells Elizabeth, 
that instead of “being in security, she was in greater 
danger ;’’ that she had seen letters from Cecil, Throck- 
morton, and other English ministers, urging Murray’s 
partisans to pursue her loyal subjects to the utmost ex- 
tremity ; that the violence of the former had been sanc- 





* Ap. Lab. p. 96—99. tom. 2. 
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tioned by the presence of Middlemore, whose ostensible 
mission was the protection of the latter; and that she had 
heard that she herself was to be so closely guarded, as 
never more to revisit her native land. It was, however, in 
vain that she pleaded her cause ; in vain that she pointed 
out the dishonour that would accrue to Elizabeth, or the 
injustice of listening to her accusers while she herself was 
absent; in vain that she demanded leave to withdraw, and 
me her cause to the sovereigns of Germany, France, and 
pain.* 

Finding that Mary would not stoop to the ignominy of a 
trial, the crafty Cecil proposed to her that her enemies 
should be tried; and, if acquitted, should retain their 
honours and estates; but if condemned, should be de- 
livered over to the justice of their offended sovereign. In 
case she agreed to the trial, she was to be infallibly restored 
to her throne. 

Mary reluctantly acquiesced. The proceedings that 
consequently opened at York, were rather a series of artful 
plots and intricate negotiations than a judicial investiga- 
tion. After the prince James, the duke of Chastelherault 
was the next heir to the Scottish crown. Regarding each 
other with mutual suspicion, the duke and the Earl of 
Murray found it their interest to make separate advances 
to Mary, while nothing was farther from their thoughts 
than her restoration. ‘“‘ These parties,’’ says the Earl of 
Sussex, “‘ toss between them the crown and public affairs 
of Scotland, and care neither for the mother nor the 
child, {es I think before God), but to serve their own 
turns. 

As the trial proceeded, the Earl of Sussex, who presided, 
declared that Mary’s proofs were more likely to fix the 
guilt of Darnley’s murder upon her antagonists than theirs 
upon her. Sensible of this, Murray urged his insidious 
advances upon Mary; but she was not again to be his 
dupe. Failing himself, he made use of the equally de- 
signing Maitland. The latter proposed to Mary a com- 
promise to save her honour; and acknowledging her inno- 
cence to Norfolk, proposed to that nobleman a marriage 
with the Scottish queen. His intrigues and subtleties were, 
however, expended in vain. 





* See her lett. ap, Lab. v. 2. pp. 102. 106. 109, 
+ Ap. Ling, vol. 8. p. 24. 8vo. 
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While the trial and its accompanying plots were thus 
proceeding, Murray was playing a deeper game. He ap- 
lied in private to the English commissioners ; professed 
fis unwillingness to become the public accuser of his sove- 
reign, unless he was convinced that the proofs were good ; 
if they were deemed sufficient to establish the charge, and 
if sentence were consequently pronounced against Mary, 
he wished to know whether security would be given that 
she should never be restored to her throne. He then pro- 
duced a casket of letters and love sonnets that were said to 
have passed between Mary and Bothwell. 

Murray’s immediate object was gained: the letters were 
forwarded to Elizabeth; the conference was transferred to 
Westminster, and the Earl’s questions were favourably 
answered. Even his remoter object seemed within his 
grasp; by a knowledge of there being secret papers against 
her, Mary might now be intimidated into a compliance 
with his wishes. 

The attempt to bring Mary to trial was renewed. The 
persecuted queen expressed her willingness, and in the 
ewomerd of the nobility and foreign ambassadors made 

nown her demand, to confront her accusers before Eliza- 
beth and her whole court; but she refused to plead, 
refused to acknowledge the authority of an English judge, 
or the superiority of the English crown. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, persisted in her refusal to see her, though, contrary to 
her promise,* she had already given audience to Murray. 
The subsequent conduct of the English queen was as 
usual most eccentric; she had summoned six Earls to 
give their opinion of Mary’s guilt or innocence, but with- 
out giving them an opportunity of speaking, she declared 
that as she could not before see Mary when only suspected, 
much less could she now with such evidence of guilt; and 
this although she afterwards acknowledged that there was 
no reason why she ‘‘ should conceive or take any evil 
opinion of the queen her good sister.”’ 

When Mary heard that Elizabeth refused to see her, 
her spirit kindled; she declared that Murray and his 
associates had “ falsely, traitorously, and wickedly lied,” 
imputing unto her the crime of which they themselves were 
the authors, inventors, doers, and some of them the very 
executioners ;’’ that with respect to the charge of her in- 
tention to murder her son, “ the natural love that a mother 





* See Desp. to Cosmo de Med. ap. Lab. t. 7. p. 146. 
VOL, XIX,—NO, XXXVII. 
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bears to her only bairn,”’ was proof enough of its falsehood. 
The papers alleged against her she declared to be for- 
geries: let copies of them be given to her commissioners, 
and the originals submitted to her own inspection ; let her 
be admitted into the presence of Elizabeth; let time be 
allowed for collecting witnesses and proofs; and she 
pledged her word not only to clear herself, but to name 
and convict of the murder some of her very accusers. 

This bold language perplexed her enemies; but the 
Christmas holidays afforded them a respite. On the 7th 
of January, (1569.) the bishop of Ross reiterated Mary’s 
demands. Elizabeth wished for delay; but the bishop 
persisted: she offered a compromise ; this he refused: she 
wished him to consult the lords of her council; this too he 
declined : his business was with her and her alone. Mary’s 
enemies were baftled; for awhile they strove in vain to 

roduce a collusion between Murray and the envoys of 
ary; on the third day after the bishop’s conference with 
Elizabeth, Murray was permitted to depart, and the trial was 
atanend. Many of the English nobility acknowledged that 
the victory was Mary’s. That a queen who had but just 
closed her twenty-sixth year, and who was shut up at a 
distance from her accusers, could thus far baffle the arts of 
treacherous subjects, and the hoary wisdom of the English 
cabinet, is indeed by itself, no contemptible proof both of 
innocence and ability. 

By Elizabeth’s own admission, “‘ nothing was proved 
against either’ party; she was therefore bound by her 
promise to detain Murray, and to restore the Scottish 
queen. Nothing, however, was farther from her thoughts ; 
the young, the accomplished, the admired of all Europe, 
had thrown herself into the arms of her ‘‘ good sister,’’ and 
was shaken off as if she were a serpent, although “ nothing 
could be proved against either.’”? Mary’s spirit was not 
thus to be subdued; with a broken heart but invincible 
firmness, she no longer asked, she demanded the rights of 
a queen. Unheeded by her gaoler, she appealed to the 
chivalry of Europe; but her letters were for the most part 
intercepted, and Elizabeth found work enough for all the 
Christian princes. She that caused the English pulpits to 
resound with the doctrine of passive obedience to authority, 
had armed every faction in Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands against the authority of which she professed 
herself the advocate. Fostered by her malicious care, 
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intrigues ripened into rebellion ; crime and private revenge 
or epen battle rapidly succeeded, till exasperated kings 
and leaders thought themselves released from the rules of 
ordinary war, and destroyed as wild beasts their obstinate 
rebels. Failing in their plans of wholesale murder, they 
found the passions of war raving but the more fiercely. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s on the one hand, and 
on the other the earlier plot of Amboise, the plan to blow 
up the duke of Parma and the murder of Guise, are but 
isolated features amid a thousand similar atrocities; they 
the effects of preceding, and the causes of subsequent, 
evils. 

Unnoticed by the crowd, the agents of Elizabeth were 
every where feeding and spreading the conflagration. In 
so wide, so fierce a tumult, the voice of the royal captive 
could be but feebly heard. Men listened for a moment, 
gave utterance to their bitter indignation, then plunged 
once more into the strife. With society divided into hostile 
sections, with church and castle crumbling to ruin, with 
kindred blood upon their fields, what effort could they 
make for the unfortunate Mary? Her ruthless gaoler had 
calculated well; no help was to be expected from abroad ; 
at home, the gibbets that soon arose in almost every town 
of the north, told what it was to attempt her rescue. Woe 
to the man that dared to send to her but a word of conso- 
lation; spies of every rank pervaded all society; and 
Elizabeth in her anger, cared little for the forms of justice, 
and knew not what mercy was. What she declared with 
regard to the duke of Norfolk, is proved by too many facts 
to have been her favourite maxim: the judges declared 
that he had committed no offence against the law; “if the 
po ae touch him,’’ was her answer, “ my authority 
shall. 

Finding that her friends only brought ruin upon them- 
selves, Mozy seemed for awhile resigned to her forlorn 
condition. Her letters assume the tone of mere compli- 
mentary inquiry. She was still debarred the exercise of 
her religion ; she was removed often in the depth of winter 
from castle to castle, while the number and rigour of her 
gaolers continued to increase ; and at times she had even 
to beg for “ clothes and other necessaries, ‘such at least as 
were allowed to prisoners.’’* 





* Ap. Lab. t. 4. p. 43. 
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Amid ‘these trials and frequent attacks of sickness, the 
result of her rigorous captivity, Mary’s cheerfulness still 
continued. More than once she was allowed to hunt, but 
her skilful horsemanship made her keepers fear that she 
** would ride off to Scotland.’’ She could still take up her. 
lute, if perchance it were not taken from her; or amuse 
herself with birds and little dogs, the gifts of her friends. 
At one time we find her writing to her relatives in Franée, 
for the newest Italian fashions, for patterns of dresses, and 
the richest silks and brocades; at another, she sends mag- 
nificent robes as peace-offerings to Elizabeth; she presents 
even Leicester with a crystal cup, and obtains for him a 
rich Turkey carpet, as a token of good-will, though she 
felt that he would never be but false,* and though she 
declared that she received “all her crosses from him 
and his.’’f 

Soon again she was roused by external events. Hunt- 
ley had held the north in her obedience, while Murray 
and his adherents, held the greater part of the south. 
The treacherous intervention of Elizabeth, again blighted 
the hopes of Mary ; and the last stronghold of the Royal- 
ists, the castle of Edinburgh, was reduced by English 
troops. When, at length, prince James began to advance 
towards manhood, he dared to treat, although but selfishly, 
with Mary. He was soon, however, taught obedience 
to his English tutoress, by the ‘‘ Raid of Ruthven,” and a 
brief imprisonment; and henceforth he turned a cold ear 
to his broken-hearted mother. 

Mary’s trials drew at last to a close. She became the 
victim of Walsingham’s conspiracy; is doomed to the 
scaffold ; is pursued with studied insult to the very grave. 
She was refused the consolations of religion ; her dais was 
removed, and her room hung with black, because, as her 
unfeeling keepers told her, she was to consider herself as 
already dead. While she penned her last and most solemn 
letters, the strokes of the mallet that prepared her scaffold, 
echoed through her apartment. Amid all this, and amid 
the trying scene of execution, she maintained the calm 
intrepidity that had marked her life, and gloried in the 
belief that she died for her faith. 





* Ib. p. 247. 


+ Ib. p. 298. For Leicester’s character and the state of parties in England, see 
also t. 5, p. 118; t. 6. pp. 190, 152, 411. &e. 
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Such was the mournful triumph of the combined arts of 
Murray and Elizabeth. The former perished before his 
victim: at the very time that he was completing a nego- 
ciation for exchanging the Earl of Northumberland for 
Mary, and putting the latter to death, he was shot by 
a man whose wife his barbarous severity had deprived 
of her senses. Nearly all his associates died by mutual 
violence. Nor had Elizabeth much reason to boast; it is 
true that success attended nearly all her projects; that 
she lived to destroy her rival; that she contrived to tram- 
ple upon two-thirds of her subjects, the Catholics and Puri- 
tans; that as she felt not, so she heeded{ not the cénsures 
of the Church; that surrounding her throne with the 
flames of civil discord, she sat within the fiery inclosure 
secure from the vengeance of Europe. Yet what availed 
it all? Those that might have loved her, she had de- 
stroyed; and those that had longest served her, were no 
more. Her old decrepid frame covered with paint and 
jewels, excited ridicule not always well concealed; fac- 
tions were already disputing for her crown; and the voice 
that made the less guilty Stuarts tremble, the voice of 
an oppressed people, was already muttering like the warn- 
ing of an earthquake. A few years of gloomy anxiety, and 


her reign was over: the melancholy decline of her life, and 
her reluctant departure from the scenes of her greatness 
and despotism, present a more awful spectacle than the 
bloody scaffold of Mary Stuart. 








Art. VIII.—The History of Sweden, translated from the origi- 
nal of ANpers Fryxett. Edited by Mary Howirt, 2 vols. 


London: 1844. 


b apo is an interesting and well-written history of a 
country that is fast coming into notice. Hitherto, in- 
deed, it has remained comparatively unknown. Separated 
from the rest of Europe by the angry waters of the Baltic, 
and repelling travellers and visitors, as well as invaders, by 
the snows of its dreary winter, it has had but little influence 
in the politica], and has occupied but an humble position in 
the literary world. At times, indeed, an armed horde, led 
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on by valiant and daring chiefs, and issuing from its 
mountain strongholds, would pour itself in an avalanche 
of desolation on the awe-struck people in its neighbour- 
hood, as some icy mass may be detached from the rock, 
where, like a child upon its mother’s breast, it had been 
nursed to more than giant magnitude. Now and then it 
happened, too, that some dreadful deed of blood, or the 
eccentricities of some royal madman, gave intimation that 
the court of the Eriks and the Waldemars was barbarous 
still; and that the refinement, which was gradually sub- 
duing and softening the nations of the south, had not yet 
reached the latitude of the Skaggerack. Well would it be 
for Sweden if it had been equally secure from the encroach- 
ments of error, and that the religious movement which 
agitated the 16th century, had not reached it shores. It 
is often said that the Reformation was a movement of the 
mind and faith of Europe against the absurdities of a 
superstitious creed, and the tyranny of an encroaching 
priesthood. Alas! little do the authors of such a state- 
ment—if it be made in honest faith—know of the real cir- 
cumstances of its progress. The earthly policy —the 
human ambition—the thirst of self-aggrandizement—and 
the coveting of others’ goods—in fact, the combination of 
sensuality, ambition, and avarice, which marked its pro- 
gress, and to which it everywhere owed its success and 
permanence, have never been brought more prominently 
before us than in the history of this country, As the cir- 
cumstances are but imperfectly known to the generality of 
— readers, a slight sketch may not prove unaccep- 
table. 

It was about the time that the Saxon dynasty was over- 
turned by the Conqueror in England, that Christianity 
was introduced into Sweden. A kingdom it could ill be 
called, where the rude and disunited provinces scarcely 
acknowledged the rule of a nominal superior. The first 
missionaries were Anglo-Saxon monks, who went forth 
from their cloisters to preach the gospel to the benighted 
natives of the north. How different was their errand of 
peace and charity from that of their pagan forefathers, 
who, only a century or two before, rant the same path- 
way upon the waters, but in a contrary direction. The 
earliest of those holy men were David, Stephen, and_Adel- 
ward, the latter of whom was the first bishop of Skara. 
Nor should we forget to mention Henry, the. martyred 
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bishop of Upsala,* nor his companion—better known, but 
can we say more fortunate ?—Nicholas Breakspear, after- 
wards Adrian IV. The diffusion of Christianity was 
much promoted by the advice and example of Erik, its 
sainted king, who became the patron of Sweden, and 
whose memory was held in great esteem while his people 
continued faithful to the religion for which he died. He 
was at mass in the church of Upsala, when his attendants 
came to tell him that Magnus Henrikson, a rebel and 
claimant of the crown, was coming to assail him. Having 
but few domestics near him, he was urged to provide for 
his safety by flight. But the monarch spurned the craven 
counsel. ‘‘ Let me hear the mass to the end,” said he; 
adding, as if conscious of his approaching doom, “‘ the rest 
of the service I hope to hear elsewhere.’’ Mass was 
scarcely over, when the enemy were at hand. The odds 
were ten to one against him, and he fell. 

For several centuries Sweden continued to be disturbed 
by internal dissensions, and the many evils that ever follow 
uncertain, and therefore disputed, successions to the 
throne. England during the Heptarchy, and Ireland 
under her native princes, may give us an idea of what it was, 
when brother rose in arms against his brother, and when 
a man’s worst enemies were those of his own household. 
In the course of historical events, the most remarkable and 
the most important in its relations to the after destinies of 
the kingdom, is the treaty of Calmar, in the reign of Mar- 
garet, by which the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, were united under the one crown. This union 
would have been perpetual in reality, as well as in name, 
if the successors of Margaret had been possessed of her 
address and ability. But under their degenerate sway, 
the edifice she constructed so admirably began to crumble 





* The great temple of Upsala was the seat of the Pagan superstition in idola- 
trous times. Here, in a sanctuary, rude outside, but covered with plates of gold 
within, stood the idols of Odin, Thor, and Frey, to which human victims were 
often immolated. When the idols were removed, and these superstitions swept 
away by the Christian missionaries, the cross was placed where Odin stood, and 
the church of Upsala became the centre of religion in Sweden. In the time of 
Stephen the sixth prelate, it was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric, and 
became the metropolitan see of the kingdom. It had six suffragan sees, Linkoping, 
Stregnez, Westeras, Scara, Abo, in Finland, and Vexio. The liberality of the 
faithful during several centuries, endowed these churches with considerable 
revenues. The bishops were the owners of several fortified castles, had the first 
seats in the senate, and were lords of very considerable domains ; much of the 
law business of the kingdom was transacted in their courts, and aitogether they 
were the persons of the most importance in the country. 
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into ruin, and the triple sceptre fell from their powerless 
hands. At one time Sweden had its own king; at another 
it rendered a wavering and reluctant obedience to the 
Dane. Sometimes the men of one province swore a dif- 
ferent allegiance from those of the others ; and it not un- 
frequently occurred that the Archbishop of Upsala was 
virtually the ruler of the land. Once it happened, when 
King Canutson attempted some injury to the church, that 
Archbishop Benson was bold enough to hurl defiance 
against him. He nailed to the doors of his cathedral a 
formal renouncement of his allegiance ; then, entering the 
church, he deposited his mitre and crosier on Saint 
Erik’s shrine, and swore he would never put them on 
again until he had driven Canutson from the throne. 
Then, clothing himself with armour, with helmet on his 
head, and sword buckled to his side, he led his vassals to 
the fight, and gained a decisive, if not a glorious victory. 
The union of Calmar was the great and leading test of the 
two political parties by which the state was divided—one 
struggling for its maintenance, the other for its repeal. 
The church threw its entire weight and authority into the 
scale on the side of the union ; [whether because the nation 
had solemnly pledged its faith to the agreement, or that 
the Danish rulers had secured its good will by committin 
to it, on the old Irish ascendancy principle, the actua 
government of the country, or that the church hoped to 
strengthen itself thereby against the host of hungry and 
jealous nobles, that looked with a longing eye on its pro- 
perty, it is not for us to say. But soit was. On the side 
of those who sought to dissolve the union, there was only 
the rude and undisciplined valour of the people, a wild love 
of liberty and of their father land, the natural strength of 
their towers and fastnesses—powerful elements of political 
strength, indeed, but vague, fluctuating, and uncertain ; 
which required the presiding care of some master-spirit, 
the impulse of some powerful cause, and the concurrence 
of many favourable circumstances, to conduct them even- 
tually to success. These were afterwards to arise. 
The disturbed state of the kingdom, and the respective 
sitions and strength of the contending parties were dis- 
inctly seen at the diet of Arboga. The states met for the 
purpose of electing a successor to Sten Sture, the adminis- 
trator, who had recently died. He preferred this title to 
that of king, as being more moderate, and, therefore, less 
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offensive to the nobles. They were obedient to the one, 
when they would have rebelled against the other. The 
national party proposed and supported the appointment of 
his nephew, Sten Sture the younger. The church and 
Danish party put in nomination Erik Trolle, the represen- 
tative of one of the first families of the kingdom. The 
debate was long and stormy, but was attended with no 
result. It was adjourned to Upsala, and from Upsala 
again to Stockholm; and was ended at length by 
compromise. Sture was elected, on condition that he 
appointed Gustavus Trolle, the son of Erik, to the arch- 
bishopric of Upsala. It was hoped by one party, that the 
family and professional influence of Trolle would restrain, 
and, perhaps, eventually overturn the power of Sture, and 
the appointment was reluctantly consented to by him, 
because his own election was otherwise impracticable. The 
young prelate was at Rome, when the news of his nomina- 
tion arrived ; and being ratified by the pope, he was con- 
secrated in that city. With his consecration commenced 
the long and bloody struggle, which terminated only with 
the extinction of Catholicity in Sweden. He was, both by 
family and position, the decided friend of Denmark. His 
father had been obliged to yield the supreme power to 
Sture ; and the son, therefore, considered himself as one 
who had been wrongfully defrauded of his inheritance. 
The archbishop was naturally of a self-willed, proud, and 
unbending character. He was rendered still more unma- 
nageable by this sense of injury and injustice. He took 
no pains to conceal his feelings, neglected to present him- 
self at court even on his first arrival, and afforded a refuge 
in his castle to all those who were discontented with the 
existing authorities. It was quite clear that matters could 
not long continue thus, without some collision taking 
place. "The archbishop was accused of treason, and his 
castle besieged. The siege was long and tedious, but it 
was at last successful; and the prelate was arraigned before 
an assembly of the states, which met at Stockholm on the 
23rd November, 1517. He denied the competency of the 
tribunal. ‘‘ They were not his lawful judges,”’ he said, 
“and he would prove his innocence before the Holy See.’’ 
The protest was disregarded, and the archbishop was 
condemned to be degraded from his dignity. The sen- 
tence was signed by the nobles and prelates, among the 
rest by Hans Brask, the newly elected bishop of Linkoping. 
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The prudent prelate, suspecting that a day of retribution 
ene} come, placed unnoticed under the seal a slip of 
paper, on which he had written, “‘I do this by compul- 
sion.”’ The sentence was immediately carried into execu- 
tion. The archbishop was degraded from his office, and 
his stronghold of Stake was levelled to the ground. Its 
ruins are at this day barely discerned among the waving 
trees that cover the little island of Almare, on which it 
once so proudly raised its battlements. 

It was about this time that John Angelo Arcemboldi 
was sent into the Northern Countries by Leo X. to distri- 
bute the indulgences granted to those who would contri- 
bute to the erection of St. Peter’s. In Denmark he col- 
lected very considerable sums of money, and was there 
occupied while the events we have now described were 
taking place in Sweden. This expedient for raising 
money, which has, alas! been attended with such fatal 
consequences to the interests of religion in many of the 
countries where it was had recourse to, was made still 
more calamitous in the north of Europe, by the manner 
in which it was carried out. Unwilling, perhaps, to hurt 
the pride of the monarch, or to injure the commercial 
interests of the kingdom by the exportation of specie, or 
afraid, it may be, of provoking the cupidity of the govern- 
ment, Arcemboldi vested the greater part of his collections 
in the purchase of goods, which he consigned to agents in 
the towns of Holland and the Low Countries, to be sold 
for the benefit of the charity. Misunderstood as the ob- 
ject was in so many respects, and mismanaged by those 
to whom it was entrusted, this method of transmission 
gave it a still more mercenary aspect, and by interfering 
with the ordinary course of trade, made for itself a large 
class of interested opponents. While the Archbishop was 
besieged by the Swedish troops, Arcemboldi passed over 
into Sweden, where he was favourably received by the 
Administrator. In the present aspect of his quarrel with 
the church, it was his policy to seek to propitiate the Le- 
gate by forwarding the objects he had in view. It is said 
that Sture even promised to make him archbishop instead 
of Trolle, and that the Legate in return disclosed to lim 
the secret and treasonable negotiation which the latter had 
been carrying on with the king of Denmark. But it was 
easier for the one to promise, than for the other to accept. 
For some years past, a dark cloud had been gathering over 
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the ecclesiastical relations of Sweden with the See of 
Rome. The annual tribute which the generosity of for- 
mer kings imposed, and the piety of the people cheerfully 
rendered to the successor of Peter, was long withheld by 
the avarice or the poverty of the Stures.. Encroachments 
were daily being made on the privileges of the clergy, and 
when the Senate presumed to pass sentence on the Metro- 
olitan of the kingdom, and degrade him from his solemn 
unctions, the measure of the national iniquity was full. 
The Legate, who had returned to Denmark, was bid go 
back to Stockholm, demand the restoration of the Arch- 
bishop, and adequate satisfaction for the indignity. The 
application was made and refused. Infa few weeks the thun- 
der of excommunication issued from the Vatican. The 
Administrator and the Senate were excommunicated by 
name, and the whole kingdom was placed under an inter- 
dict. The Bishops of Lunden and Funen were appointed 
to carry it into effect, and the king of Denmark to enforce 
its execution. ‘ 

The latter lost no time in availing himself of the mighty 
instrument, which was thus put in his hands, for the promo- 
tion of his political purposes. He collected memand money, 
and with an overwhelming force burst over the frozen lakes 
of the Swedish frontier in the winter of 1520. The rude 
peasantry summoned by Sture to his banner, were cut 
down by the French and German auxiliaries, whom Chris- 
tian had enlisted in his army. The Administrator himself 
was killed by a cannon ball in an engagement which took 
place on the frozen surface of the lake Meler, and when he 
fell, little difficulty presented itself to his opponent. In 
vain did Christina Gyllenstjerna, the heroic wife of Sture, 
strengthen the walls of Stockholm ; in vain did burgher 
and citizen, animated by her example, bind themselves 
by solemn vows to defend themselves to the utmost, even 
though life and fortune were to be the penalty of their 
devotedness. After five long months of siege, their valour 
began to ooze ‘out at their fingers’ ends, and they began 

. to think that a crowd of eager customers assembled round 
their counters, would be a far pleasanter and better thing 
than the morning drill and the evening muster upon the 
rampart. Negotiations were soon opened with the enemy, 
and Christina felt that the ground was giving way beneath 
her, and that her best policy would be to make her terms 
with the conqueror. Christian swore upon the altar to 
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keep his promised word, and was presented with the keys 
of Stockholm. The sequel shows that not in vain was 
the warning voice transmitted to us upon the sacred page, 
to put not our trust in princes. There never, perhaps, was 
a more terrible confirmation of its truth than the conduct 
of the monarch on receiving possession of the city. 

It was ‘the end of autumn when the Danish king made 
his entry in triumph. On the 4th of the following No- 
vember he resolved to have himself crowned king of Swe- 
den in the high church of Stockholm. To the astonish- 
ment of all, not a single Swedish lord was permitted to 
take a part in the ceremony. Three days after there was 
a levee at the castle, and the Swedish lords saw with 
alarm that as they passed, the doors were closed behind 
them. The eddies Trolle, whom they had degraded 
and expelled, was there; for he had returned with Chris- 
tian, and he now rose to demand vengeance against them. 
To defend themselves, they produced the sentence of de- 
position which the states pronounced ; but that which they 
alleged as a justification, was now a proof of guilt. The 
first name was that of Hans Brask, Bishop of Linkoping, 
and when Summoned to appear, he showed that he was 
not a free agent, by producing from under the seal the slip 
of paper on which he had written the words, “‘ This I do 
by compulsion,”’ and his defence was allowed. But woe 
to those who had not been so provident. The Bishops of 
Skara and Stregnez, a score of the first senators, many 
opulent burgomasters, and members of the council, were 
pronounced guilty of treason and of sacrilege. For three 
days the city flowed with blood, and the headless bodies 
were exposed in the market-place. No one dared to touch 
them or perform towards them the last duties of humanity, 
for fear of the Danish spies and soldiers that were let 
loose upon the town. One man, a respectable citizen, was 
hurried away to the scaffold, merely because he wept for 
an old venerable man who was conducted by his door. It is 
said that even in their last moments, the consolations of | 
religion were denied. There was scarcely a family of dis- 
tinction in the kingdom that was not placed in mourning 
by this terrible massacre, which deprived them of a father, 
a brother, ora son. The remains of Sture were disinter- 
red, and scattered to the winds; and his widow was asked 
by the royal savage whether she — being drowned, 
or burnt, to being buried alive. It is not improbable that 
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much of the horror of this dreadful scene was exaggerated 
by the tradition of later times, for it is certain that Chris- 
tina had to suffer none of these. She was carried prisoner 
to Denmark, with the widows of many of the other suf- 
ferers. The best proof we can give of the falsehood of 
those reports, which state her to have died there of star- 
vation and ill-treatment, is, that we find her many years 
after living in splendour and affluence in her own country. 

Notwithstanding the authority which Christian was in- 
vested with, on the invasion of Sweden, and the injustice 
to the archbishop’s person and dignity, by which this pro- 
ceeding was attempted to be justitied, it is evident that the 
whole business was influenced by political reasons, and 
done for a political object. It was the same policy which 
the Roman Tarquinius suggested to his son, when he be- 
gan demolishing the tall poppies of his garden ; for as long 
as the Swedish nobles had life and power, the Danish king 
could never expect the undisturbed possession of his ac- 
quired dominion. He therefore determined to extinguish 
them for ever. Among the victims of Stockholm, was 
Sir Erickson Wasa, one of the first nobles of the king- 
dom. He was lord of the manor of Lindholm$ in the pro- 
vince of Upland. About the year 1490, there was born to 
him, in the old grey castle of his fathers, a son, who was 
christened Gustavus. The young boy was reared up like 
all the northern chieftains of his time. In the hunting of 
the wolf and wild deer, through the primeval forests of his 
native hills, and in the frugal fare of his father’s halls, 
there was little danger of his being spoiled by effeminancy 
or over-indulgence. At an early age he was sent to the 
court of the Administrator, where he attracted much at- 
tention by the promise of military eminence which he af- 
forded. During the struggle in which they were engaged 
with Denmark, he fell a victim of a treacherous stratagem, 
and was carried a prisoner to Copenhagen. His bondage 
was a hard and bitter one, and he would have sunk under 
his sufferings, if his cousin, Sir Erik Banner, had not 
asked permission to take him with him to his castle of 
Rallo, pledging his word for his safe-keeping, and binding 
himself, moreover, in a penalty of 6,000 rixthalers, about 
£500. if his prisoner should escape from custody. ‘I will 
not guard you strictly,’’ said Banner to his young friend, 
*‘nor. put you into confinement. You shall eat at my 
table, and go where you please, only promise me not to 
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escape or journey anywhere unknown to me.” Gustavus 
promised by word of mouth, and pledged himself by writ- 
ten deed. ae he might have lived in quiet, had his mind 
been less ardent than it was. But it was the time that 
Christian was preparing for the invasion of Sweden. 
Troops were moving around him, and the signs of ap- 

roaching war were visible everywhere throughout the 
omer The young noble yearned for the struggle, and, like 
the war-horse of the scripture, he snuffed up the sounds of 
the battle afar off, and longed to take his place among his 
gallant comrades upon the frontiers of his country. He 
not only longed, but in defiance of his plighted word, he 
resolved to do so. On a bright morning in the summer of 
1519, he disguised himself in peasant’s clothes, and set 
out on his way to Holstein. Avoiding the open roads and 
thoroughfares, he made his way by the paths where he ex- 
pected to meet fewest passengers, and arrived by the noon 
of the following day at Flensburg. Here he met some 
German butchers driving cattle to the Saxon markets, 
and making himself useful, he was permitted to remain in 
their company until they arrived at Lubeck. He was be- 
yond the Danish frontier, in a neutral town, and he im- 
mediately claimed the protection of the chief magistrate ; 
and notwithstanding the demand of Christian, and the en- 
treaty of Banner, who sought to reclaim the fugitive, was 
permitted to remain. We should be unwilling to deal too 
harshly with one in his position, but truth compels us to 
declare against him. He began his career by breaking 
his word of honour, and violating his plighted faith. Had 
his lot been cast in a less barbarous time or country, he 
would most assuredly have forfeited the privileges of civi- 
lized society, for conduct unworthy of a soldier and a 
gentleman. 

He remained at Lubeck for near a year, being refused 
permission, or perhaps unable to find an opportunity of 
returning home. ere he first heard of the religious 
troubles that then began to agitate the public mind in 
Germany. It was only two months before his arrival in 
that city, that the celebrated conference took place at 
Leipsic between Eckius and Luther, and the subjects in 
dispute began to form the principal topic of conversation 
among the people. Wasa had nothing to occupy his time, 
and directed his attention to the passing occurrences of 
the day. For the abstract truth or justice of either cause, 
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he probably cared’ but little. Yet he may be supposed to 
have looked with favour on any measure that promised 
resistance to the papal authority, or that seemed likely 
to disturb that reverence for established ecclesiastical 
observances which was one of the principles of Danish 
strength in the political condition of his own country. 
When he at length succeeded in making his way to 
Sweden, Calmar and Stockholm were all that remained in 
the hands of the native party. Even these were on the 
eve of surrender ; for, weakened by famine, they were, as we 
have already seen, no longer able to hold out against the 
arms of Christian, and it was useless for the young Swede 
to try to rouse once more into active resistance the ex- 
piring patriotism of his countrymen. They even threat- 
ened to deliver him up to the Danish general, and he was 
indebted for his escape from their violence to the active 
interference of Christina, the widow of Sture, who had 
possession of the citadel of Calmar. Hoping to succeed 
better with the simple peasantry than with the people of 
the towns, he made his way into the Upper Provinces. 
It is not our intention to write a narrative of the personal 
adventures of Wasa, except as far as they relate to the 
main subject of our notice, and therefore we pass over the 
many hair-breadth escapes and imminent perils that are re- 
lated in the record of his adventures. Many of them are even 
more romantic than those which befel, more than a century 
later, our own king Charles. Beneath the disguise of a 
country labourer, which he put on, his rank was once de- 
tected by the shrewd glance of a servant-maid, who per- 
ceived a silk collar sticking out under his rude frieze 
jacket. On another occasion, the peasants with whom he 
was at work, saw that his hands were too fair and delicate 
to have been always employed in such occupations as 
theirs. Once, at the house of Swen Elfson, one of his 
trusty retainers, he was sitting at the fire, when a party of 
Danes came in to look for him. The good wife, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, after saying that she knew 
nothing about him, gave Gustavus a blow on the shoulder 
with the shovel, exclaiming at the same time, in a tone 
which every one who has ever admonished a lazy domestic 
will immediately understand, ‘“‘ What are you looking at? 
Did you never see a stranger before? Get you off to the 
barn and finish the work you have to do.’”’ The fugitive 
took the hint and retired. On another occasion, he 
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escaped his pursuers by concealing himself in a load of hay. 
They probed the cart-load with their spears, and wounded 
him in the leg; his life would have paid the penalty of 
even one cry of pain, and Wasa held his tongue. The 
blood which issued from the wound would have revealed 
the place of his concealment, but the trusty confidant cut 
his horse on the foot, and said that the blood had issued 
from the hurt his animal had received. He met many 
returning from Stockholm, who had just witnessed the 
horrors of the massacre, and he endeavoured to excite 
them to resistance, but his words were uttered in vain. 
A panic had taken possession of the public mind; each 
was anxious only for his own safety. The attempt to 
oppose or defeat the Danish rulers, in their first flush of 
victory, and with the strongholds of the kingdom in their 
possession, seemed a thing utterly hopeless and chimerical. 

Pursued by his enemies and disappointed in his friends, 
he was about to give up his object in despair, and making 
his way across the mountains, to take refuge in Norway. 
He happened to be at Mora, a populous village at the nor- 
thern extremity of the Lake Siljan, on a Christmas morn- 
ing, and went with the people to hear mass on that solem- 
nity. When the service was over, the peasants stood in 
groups, as usual in country villages, around the church 
door. It was the noon of a northern winter. The sun, 
though at his meridian altitude, was just visible above the 
southern horizon, and his slanting beams were reflected 
from the snow which covered the surrounding country. A 
strong north wind was blowing, which in these regions is 
looked on as a sign of good luck, and so far was favoura- 
ble to the projects of the fugitive. Wishing to make one 
effort more to rouse the expiring patriotism of his country- 
men, he got upon a grave in the churchyard, and began 
to address them on the grievances of their fatherland. 
Gustavus was in the prime of youth, had a handsome and 
manly figure, and an impressive delivery. He had already 
suffered much from his and their enemies, and was there- 
fore heard with pleasure and applause. They began to 
ring the church bells, which was the wonted tocsin in times 
of peril and alarm; and at the sound the men of the sur- 
rounding parishes poured in, and added to the number of 
his followers. The men of these parts of Sweden had been 
remarkable for their stubborn independence of character ; 
and were ever the foremost in any resistance to an 
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obnoxious impost, or oppressive ordinance. These were, 
consequently, the persons most fitted for the designs of the 
Swedish liberator. The discontented soon increased in 
numbers, and improved in discipline. As yet, the only 
arms they had were such as their own rude occupations 
furnished, or the neighbouring forests supplied. But they 
had strong hands to wield them, and stout hearts to urge 
them to the contest. As they advanced into the lowlands, 
they were joined by thousands, and their confidence in- 
creased as their host moved on. The two parties first met 
at the ferry of Brunback, and though three bishops were 
present to encourage the Danes, they were defeated by the 

easants with great slaughter. A strong and decisive 

low in the beginning of such a struggle, was calculated 
to exercise a material influence on the nature of the con- 
test. The timid were encouraged, the wavering confirm- 
ed, and many who would have deserted the standard of 
Wasa, had it been humbled in the beginning, became his 
firmest friends when it was crowned with even a passin 
victory, and promised to conduct them to eventu 
success. 

The interests of his Swedish kingdom had been entrust- 
ed by Christian to Trolle, the restored Archbishop of 
Upsala, and Diedrich Slaghok, the newly appointed bishop 
of Skara, on his departure from Denmark some short time 
after his coronation ; and on them it now rested to impede 
the onward march, and destroy, if possible, the prospects 
of Gustavus Wasa. The task was a difficult one, and 
they tried in vain to stem the tide of popular enthusiasm 
that was spreading itself in all directions. In vain did 
they collect their troops, and meet the tumultuous assem- 
blages of the peasantry —their rude and undisciplined 
valour bore down every opposition. Once, and only once, 
was the cause of Wasa in danger. It was when he first 
gained possession of Upsala. He summoned the terrified 
chapter of the cathedral before him, and asked which of 
the contending parties they were resolved to join. It was 
a delicate and difficult question to answer, and they 
sought relief in delay. They asked permission to write to 
the archbishop for information, and obtained it. When 
the priest, who was the bearer of the letter, presented him- 
self before the prelate at Stockholm, and requested a reply 
to the contents: ‘‘I will bring him the answer myself,” 
was the only one he received. ‘Trolle took with him a 
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body of 3000 foot and 500 horse, and setting out privately. 
-at night, was within three miles of Upsala before it was 
known that he had moved at all. Gustavus was at supper 
when a deserter came to tell him that his adversary was at 
hand ; and he refused to believe it, until the tidings was 
confirmed by more than one messenger. If the Danes had 
attacked him at the moment, there is no doubt but that 
the Swedish party would be destroyed, and its prospects 
utterly annihilated. But the archbishop was afraid ; he 
could not bring himself to believe that Wasa was not aware 
of his coming. Anxious to avoid the ambuscade, which 
he thought was laid for him, he lingered in the outskirts of 
the town till day dawned; and when the first light of 
morning appeared, the opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow, and changing the destinies of Sweden, had passed 
away for ever. 

A remarkable feature of the contest, as it had been 
hitherto carried on, was, that not one of the clergy support- 
ed the views of Wasa. However disgusted they were with 
the atrocities of Christian, and the oppressions of his sol- 
diery, they yet felt that the abstract justice of the dispute 
_— at his side ; and, though his opponent might urge the 

ea of patriotism, and profess to contend for his native 
ft nd, they could not but admit that his movement was a 
rebellion, and that his arms were really directed against a 
, of which Christian, however he may have abused 

is trust, was yet the appointed champion. To wugnee 
an insult to the spiritual authorities, and ward off a 
attack on their rights and privileges, he was called 
the country; and they could not but acknowledge that the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical interests of Sweden, depended, 
in a great measure, upon the sustaining of his possession 
of the kingdom. Hence arose, as a natural result of their 
respective — as = of antagonism between Gus- 
tavus and the clergy. Their principal members were at the 
head of his enemies; and they all looked on him and his 
movements with suspicion. Until now he had no legiti- 
mate authority or commission. He was but the self-con- 
stituted leader of a tumultuous and unrecognized assem- 
blage, who had gained their respect and admiration by his 
talents and good fortune, but who had no power but what 
they chose to give him, and whom they ade \ pa any 
warning and at a moment’s notice, depose. To supply in 
some measure this defect, and obtain some sort of ae 
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te commission, he appointed a meeting of the states at 

adstena. Even if this diet was composed of any other 
than the friends of Wasa, it is not likely that they could 
have either leisure to discuss, or liberty to examine, the 
real condition of the country; and the only business 
of importance that was brought before them was the 
appointment of Gustavus. Some of his own people began 
to cry out, that he should be their king; but the pear was 
not yet ripe, and he was satisfied with the title of adminis- 
trator, reserving the other for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

Armed with his new authority, he began to prepare in 
earnest for the siege of Stockholm. Knowing how little he 
could depend on the uncertain and desultory aid of the 
peasantry for such a purpose, and how unequal they would 
be to the regular and combined operations of a protracted 
siege, he hired several troops of German mercenaries, and 
with their aid invested the city in the winter of 1521-22. 
The usual consequences of a siege soon fell on the belea- 
guered city; anarchy and disorder, famine and disease, 
were rife in their work of ruin. The archbishop, who had 
command of the town, applied for assistance to his master. 
But Christian himself had enough to do. His avarice, 
cruelty, and oppression, had given offence to his Danish 
subjects. His temper became so harsh and ungovernable, 
that the nobles feared some such proceeding against them- 
selves as that which he had taken against the Swedes. 
The clergy, too, thought that he was partial to the opinions 
of Luther, and favoured somewhat his cause. Against the 
hatred and opposition of all classes it was hard to contend; 
and he was, in the end, driven from the throne, to end, his 
days in exile. Few had compassion on the sufferings of 
his latter years; and even in this life, his cruelty and 
oppression were visited with a fearful penalty. 

_In the summer of 1523, Stockholm had been more than 
eighteen months besieged. It would have fallen long 
before, if the policy and cunning of the Administrator 
had not prolonged the siege. He thought that, if all oppo- 
sition was extinguished, and the Dane utterly expelled, he 
might not find his countrymen as docile and obedient as he 
should desire, and he resolved to preserve just so much 
resistance as would enable him to obtain the object which, 
notwithstanding all his affectation of disinterestedness, he 
so ardently desired. For this purpose he called a diet at 
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Strangnas. Previous to the meeting he took care to ll 
the vacant sees with men devoted to his views, and Brask, 
the bishop of Linkoping, he had already gained over to his 
cause. The diet, therefore, opened with not unfavourable 
auspices. One of the new bishops proposed the election 
of a king, and recommended Gustavus for that dignity. 
His past services and his present position pointed him out 
as the fittest person that could be selected. Wasa coquet- 
ted a little, spoke as was to be expected of his own unfit- 
ness, told them how much more pleased he would be if 
they selected some one else, and at length permitting him- 
self to be persuaded, was elected king amid the accla- 
mations of the people. Having now no interest in permit- 
ting the siege of Stockholm to continue any longer, he 
urged on the attack with vigour. The inhabitants were 
willing to surrender, and the weakened garrison unable to 
defend it. The bishops fearing to fall into the power of 
Wasa, fled to Denmark ; and the Swedish king made his 
triumphal entry: on the 24th of June, attended by a gor- 
geous retinue, and followed by a countless multitude. 
The ceremony of his coronation would have then also 
been performed, but there were oaths to be taken to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the church, and it suited 
not the policy and intentions of the new king to be ham- 
pered by any such engagements. 
king he was indeed, but how many were the difficul- 
ties of his position. He had a lawless people to rule. 
Years of civil strife had loosened the bonds that held 
society together. There were few laws, few revenues, 
many enemies and heavy and serious liabilities, and it 
must be confessed that the new king was not in a bed of 
roses. But amore pressing difficulty staring him in the 
face, was, how to pay the heavy arrears due to the foreign 
troops that placed him upon the throne. To tax the 
easantry would be to make those who shed their blood in 
his defence give up their money also. The cities could 
give him but little, because their commerce was completely 
crippled by the Lubeckers ; and to tax the nobles would 
be only raising a nest of hornets around him, and making 
enemies of those whose means of contributing were gene- 
rally in an inverse ratio to their pride and sensitiveness. 
The church was the only source of supply that remained. 
Many of his predecessors had tried it, and failed. It was 
a hazardous expedient, but nothing else remained ; and if 
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he did not succeed, his own downfall and the forfeiture of 
his most ambitious hopes were inevitable. There were 
political reasons, also, to influence his determination. The 
clergy had considerable power in the state, were always a 
check upon the ambitious views of the monarch, and the 
foremost supporters of the treaty of union. He was bound 
to them by no ties of gratitude; for they had stood aloof 
from the very beginning of the struggle, and looked with a 
jealous eye on his success. But he was afraid to attempt 
it openly, and in accordance with his tortuous policy, he 
resolved to undermine before he shook the pillars of the 
sanctuary. The means he had recourse to were worthy of 
the object he sought to accomplish. What they were, our 
readers may even already be prepared to conjecture. 
During the years that Gustavus was making his way to 
the throne of Sweden, religious innovation had been 
making rapid way through the northern provinces of Ger- 
many. en’s minds were unsettled, and began to doubt 
not only the truths in dispute between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, but perhaps those of Christianity in general. It 
has been already stated, that the attention of Gustavus 
was drawn to this subject during his stay in Lubeck. 
Many of the German soldiers in his pay were Lutherans, 
and much to the scandal of the people, and the indignation 
of the clergy, began to speak with irreverent and biasphe- 
mous scurrility of even the holiest observances. The king 
was frequently called on to interfere ; but whether from a 
secret partiality, or that he had already work enough upon 
his hands without involving himself in a religious war, 
and falling out with those whose services were most indis- 
pensable to him, he always refused to interfere. But the 
first avowed apostles of the new opinions were two brothers, 
Olaus and Laurence. Their father was Peter, a rich 
smith in the town of Orebro. From the school of the 
Carmelite convent of that place, where they received the 
first rudiments of literature, they were sent to the univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. They became acquainted with 
Luther, and embraced his sentiments with all the warmth 
and unreflecting impetuosity of the student. The more 
they argued, the more firmly they adhered to their adopted 
opinions ; for prayer and humility and simple unprejudiced 
inquiry were little heeded by many of the zealots of those 
days. Laurence, the younger, was a mild, retiring, and 
tolerably learned man; and if he had fallen into better 
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hands, would probably have proved himself an useful mem- 
ber of the church. But Olaus was a man after Luther’s own 
heart, being, like himself, coarse, violent, and headstrong, 
and possessing withal a great natural facility of expression. 

or was he very choice in the words he used or the means 
he employed for the maintenance and propagation of his 
opinions. They both were thoroughly infected with the 
poison, having taken out their degrees under Luther’s 
teaching, and the elder having accompanied him on a tour 
through the churches and schools of North Germany. 
They were consequently fit instruments for the perversion 
of their native country. Unfortunately for religion in 
Sweden, Olaus was appointed secretary to the Bishop of 
Strangnas, and superior of the seminary of that town. It 
was the beginning of the civil war, and the public being 
engaged in matters more immediately and pressingly em- 
barrassing, he was allowed to infuse his principles into the 
minds of the youth with entire impunity. Their father 
died in 1521, and they hastened home to bury him. 
Finding that he had made provision for some Masses for the 
repose of his soul, they opposed the bequest as an useless 
superstition. The poor mother in vain solicited their for- 
bearance, and besought them to have pity upon their 
father’s soul. “It was an unlucky day,” she said, ‘‘ that 
he sent them away-at such expense to be learned, if such 
was to be now the requital of his affection.”’ But the 
appeal was not attended to. They asked her the old ques- 
tion so often put by ignorant fanaticism, whether she un- 
derstood the Mass in Latin, and her answer should have 
filled them with confusion, even doctors of theology as 
they were. ‘‘I do not understand it,” she said; ‘‘ but 
while I listen to it, I pray God fervently to accept their 
prayers, which I do not doubt he will.”” The Carmelites 
came to bury the deceased, as he desired; but the sons 
drove them away, and buried him with such obsequies as 
they liked themselves. ‘The monks appealed to the chap- 
ter, and the chapter had recourse to the king, but there 
was little law in the land, and every one did what he liked 
in those days. 

Olaus went to the diet of Strangnas when Gustavus was 
appointed king, and drew the eyes of many upon him by 
the boldness with which he asserted the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church, and inveighed against the privileges 
of the clergy. Many were indignant, and threatened to 
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have him punished by the authorities, and much confusion 
was created in the assembly. Gustavus heard of the 
fanatic, and sent for him to his apartments. He found 
that he was a man perfectly adapted for his purposes, and 
took him under his protection. Though he did not imme- 
diately avow his partiality, for fear of giving offence to the 
people, he took care to give him an opportunity of propa- 

ating his opinions, by appointing him preacher in the 
high church of Stockholm. His brother Laurence was 
made at the same time, and for the same purpose, profes- 
sor of theology in the national university of Upsala. It is 
unnecessary to say what a large and fatal sphere of activity 
and influence was opened to them by these calamitous 
appointments. In the pulpit of Stockholm the talent and 
industry of the new preacher, as well as the novelty of the 
doctrines he inculcated, drew large audiences and made 
several converts. Sometimes, indeed, his violence and the 
scurrilous manner in which he spoke of many of the holiest 
ordinances, excited the anger of the people, and no wretch- 
ed street preacher was ever subjected to a more sorry 
infliction than awaited Olaus from the popular indignation. 
But the object of his appointment was in some measure 
attained. Pon e began to waver in their faith, and in- 
cline in considerable numbers to the new doctrines. The 
Catholic clergy endeavoured to neutralize the impressign 
by replying from the pulpit, and succeeded but very imper- 
fectly. hether it was that they were unequal to the 
task, or unpractised in theological discussion—or that 
being compelled to act on the defensive they had a more 
difficult task than the assailant, who, according to the old 
proverb, were he the veriest idiot, may start objections 
that would take twelve wise men to solve, we know not; 
but the work of perversion went on more vigorously every 
day. If it met with any check, it was when some itinerant 
anabaptists found their way to Stockholm. The absurd 
and ridiculous extremes and outrageous violations of sense 
and decency to which the principle of scriptural interpreta- 
tion conducted them, was too striking a condemnation of 
the Lutheran assumption to be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
If Luther was allowed to think and judge for himself, why 
may not an anabaptist do so too? Olaus could not answer 
the objection, but his royal patron came to his aid, and 
drove the fanatics from the city. When the Bishop of 
Linkoping asked him to extend the same measure of jus- 
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tice to the Lutherans, Gustavus shook his head and re- 
fused. The bishop knew not the secrets of the monarch’s 
breast, and was not aware how far, very far, it was from 
his intention to do so. 

Afraid to touch the episcopal body with too rough a 
hand at first, he contented himself with filling the vacant 
sees with men who would, at least, be no obstacles to the 
carrying out of his views. Accordingly, he nominated 
Somer and Peter Magnus to those of Stregnez and Wes- 
teras. Both were devoted to himself, and indebted to him 
for their present position. But a more important appoint- 
ment even than these was the see of Cds Trolle 
having left the kingdom, was cited three times to appear 
before the council. His silence ‘being construed into con- 
tumacy, he was declared to have abdicated his dignity, and 
the canons proceeded to a new election. The choice, at 
the royal suggestion, fell on John Magnus, a learned and 
pious Swedish clergyman, who had spent much of his life 
at Rome. In ordinary times his episcopacy would have 
been an honour and advantage to his church, for he was a 
learned, and withal a good and holy man. But his lot, 
unfortunately for himself, was cast in dark and troubled 


on He had wicked and powerful men to contend with, 
a deep and subtle policy to encounter, and was deficient in 
those high and rare — which the circumstances of 


the time required. Though he met it with firmness, he 
did not encounter it with success. About this time, too, 
the king made Lars Anderson his chancellor and private 
secretary. This man had raised himself into notice by the 
splendour of his talents. He began his career by taking 
holy orders, and was soon promoted to be archdeacon of 
Stregnez. When the see was vacant, he hoped to be 
elected bishop, but was disappointed, and disappointed 
ambition drove him from the church, to seek his fortune in 
the service of the court. In the bustle of political life he 
was more at home; and his sagacity and penetration, the 
fertility of his resources in every difficulty, and his devotion 
to the interests of his sovereign, pointed him out as the 
man that was most suited to the views of Gustavus, and he 
took care to secure his efficient services. The chancellor 
soon saw the bent of the royal policy, and gave all the 

wers of his mind to carry it into effect. He advised the 

ing to promote the spread of Lutheranism, and support, 
by secret promises of protection, the ministers of that per- 
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suasion against the opposition of the clergy. Olaus and 
his brother were not only encouraged themselves, but 
they were recommended to invite to their assistance other 
Lutherans from the universities of Germany. These came 
in great numbers ; got admittance into the schools, semi- 
naries, and even private families, as teachers ; and being, 
like all zealots, men of a fiery and restless enthusiasm, 
made a great impression upon the people. Their industry 
was indefatigable ; and availing themselves of the, power- 
ful agency of the press, which was then coming into use, 
they inundated the country with tracts and pamphlets of 
every description, all having for their object to wean the 
people from their faith, and bring the Catholic religion into 
contempt. In proportion as it was undermined within, the 
artful policy of the king assailed it from without. He be- 
gan by limiting the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 
and abolishing the fines which they had the power of im- 
posing for offences subversive of morality, or injurious to 
religion. The clergy resisted the change; but the first 
murmur of opposition was punished by quartering the sol- 
diery for the winter upon those who dared to express their 
sentiments. ‘The monks he especially disliked, and he 
converted the cloisters of several of their convents into 
barracks for his cavalry. The people being relieved by 
these proceedings from many of the customary expenses, 
and from several onerous exactions, connived at the insult 
offered to their clergy. Having been so far successful, he 
proceeded to other measures, and threatened an examina- 
tion of the titles by which they held their property. Many 
of the original charters were lost or destroyed during the 
civil wars. Several held only by immemorial prescription. 
The greater part were unprepared for a rigorous investiga- 
tion. He began with the Carthusian convent of Gryph- 
solm, which had been originally founded by his own ances- 
tors; and finding a flaw in their legal tenure, he imme- 
diately pronounced it void, turned the religious out of 
doors, and took possession of it for his own purposes. 
Others shared the same fate; and the nobles, expecting 
that they themselves would come in for a share of the 
spoil, longed for, rather than resisted, the extension of this 
principle to the other monasteries of the kingdom. 

he clergy, perceiving that these proceedings indicated 
a purpose of subverting the Catholic religion, and suspect- 
ing that the king, though he continued nominally to pro- 
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fess himself a Catholic, was a secret friend to the Lutheran 
movement, resolved on testing his sincerity. They called 
on him, therefore, to suppress the new translation of 
Luther’s Bible, which was published by Olaus in 1525—to 
silence the preachers, and to banish the more promi- 
nent members of the body as disturbers of the public 
peace, and dangerous to the public tranquillity. Gustavus 
received the deputation very coolly, and seemed in no 
hurry to comply with their request. He refused to give 
them a satisfactory answer; and merely said, that he was 
ready to condemn Olaus, or any other, if it could be proved 
to his satisfaction that he was really guilty. The Bishop of 
Linkoping replied, that it would be very easy to show that 
the doctrine of the new preachers had a pernicious ten- 
dency, and called loudly for suppression. The king, perceiv- 
ing how much a public discussion would promote his objects, 
took the bishop at his word, and appointed a day on which 
he would hear the statements of the contending parties. 
The discussion took place in the March of 1526, and in 
the presence of the king and all his court. The bishops 
would not consent to argue, but claimed their canonical 
right to sit as judges of the controversy. The defence of 
the orthodox doctrines devolved upon Gallus, a divine of 
considerable talent and erudition. But Gallus had been 
all his life accustomed to discuss such matters in Latin, 
the common language of the schools, and therefore met 
at a great disadvantage his antagonist Olaus, who, by 
many a year of preaching, and constant incessant practice, 
had become a perfect master of the Swedish tongue. The 
latter was, besides, inured to the most popular mode of 
treating the controversies of the day, of seizing the most 
debateable topics, and putting them before the people in 
the light most favourable to his own views. In the very 
beginning of the discussion, another difficulty presented 
itself as to the rule of faith by which truth was to be deter- 
mined. One contended for the Scriptures alone; the 
other would have tradition also. Where such differences 
existed, it is clear that no decision could be expected. 
The conversation was rambling, desultory, and inconclu- 
sive; and embraced the ordinary topics of the time—pur- 
gatory, indulgences, communion under one kind, and the 
celibacy of the clergy. The theological skill of the 
Lutheran champion, as well as the temper of his audience, 
may be guessed, when it is known that he was loudly 
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cheered, and supposed to have completely demolished his 
adversary, when he asked: How bishops could be justified 
in possessing secular dignities, or inflicting canonical cen- 
sures? Gallus began to point out the wilful inaccuracies 
of the Lutheran version of the New Testament, and was 
pressing Olaus sorely on the subject, when Gustavus came 
to his relief, by requesting the bishops to publish a cor- 
rected version, and then abruptly closed the controversy. 
Though no definitive sentence was pronounced, the designs 
of the monarch were accomplished, for he accustomed his 

eople to the discussion of religious questions. We are no 
fiends to discussions of this nature, where victory depends 
much less on the truth of the cause at issue, than on the 
skill with which the deputed advocate wields his weapons, 
or the dexterity with which he presses his opponent. But 
there have been few controversies more calamitous than 
that of Upsala. Its mischievous consequences were 
aggravated tenfold, when garbled reports were circulated 
through the country by the partizans of Olaus, and the 
public began to ask whether the meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory document before them was all that could be advanced 
in favour of the truths of Catholicity. 

Some short time after the discussion, the archbishop 
called a synod of the clergy at Stockholm, to comply with 
the king’s request relative to the translation of the New 
Testament. The Bishop of Linkoping objected to its 
expediency at that particular time, when the public mind 
was agitated with religious doubts, and unprepared to re- 
ceive the boon with that reverence and docility which the 
sacred word required. But the objection was overruled, 
and the work, for greater expedition, confided to several 
individuals. The secular clergy engaged to translate the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles of St. Paul. The lesser epis- 
tles were confided to the mendicant orders; and the Apo- 
calypse entrusted to the Carthusians. Many hands make 
light work, and the authorized version soon made its 
appearance ; but so far from appeasing, it only aggravated 
the religious excitement, and by enabling the public to 
canvass the merits of the two versions, fanned the flame 
which it was meant to extinguish. The worst anticipa- 
tions of his Lordship of Linkoping were thus unfortunately 
realized. Soon after the discussion, Olaus gave a con- 
vincing illustration of his opinions concerning the celibacy 
of the clergy, by following the example of his German pro- 
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totypes, and taking unto himself a wife. His marriage 
was performed in the public church of Stockholm, and this 
open and glaring disregard of the vows he had pledged 
at the altar, was soon followed by many of his brethren. 

Emboldened by the progress which Lutheranism was 
making among his subjects, Gustavus resolved on making 
another step in advance. He summoned a meeting of the 
states at Stockholm, and urged on them the necessity 
of repairing the forts that were falling into decay, and 
strengthening the military defences of the kingdom. He 
told them also, what they well knew themselves, that a large 
debt was due to the town of Lubeck, to whom the import 
duties of the state were mortgaged. If this debt were paid, 
he said, and the ports opened to the vessels of other nations, 
the public revenue would be considerably augmented. 
But the question arose, where was the money to be had? 
The Chancellor, who had his budget previously prepared, 
brought forward a plan by which the necessary resources 
could be obtained. ‘Two-thirds of the tythe of the cu 
rent year would provide for the defences of the kingdom, 
and the Lubeck debt could be adequately discharged by 
the sale of the superfluous plate and bells of the various 
churches. Some of the nobles had been previously gained 
over; others were indifferent. Many were glad to shift 
the burden from their own shoulders; and two decrees 
were passed, one to appropriate the tythe, the other to 
confiscate the plate and bells. The archbishop remon- 
strated and protested, but the king’s mind was made up, 
and no persuasion, no inducement could bring him to 
deviate from his purpose. The object for which he had 
laboured so long, and which he pursued so perseveringly, 
was not to be abandoned when it was thus placed in 
his hands. 

The great body of the people, bewildered by the contro- 
versies of the time, may have been comparatively indif- 
ferent to the abstract points of doctrine, and the appropri- 
ation of the tythe was a matter that more immediately 
concerned the clergy; but the bells—their own church 
bells, that had so often and so sweetly rung at each re- 
turning season of social joy and religious festivity—which 
had also rung in mournful cadence over so many of 
their departing kindred—which on many a clear sabbath 
morning had sent their sweet silvery sounds over forest 
and lake, to cheer the poor toil-worn peasant’s heart with 
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the assurance that a day of rest was come, and summoning 
him to prayer and holy communing with God—the bells 
which had been companions since infancy, whose language 
er knew so well, and whose voices were ever like music 
in their ears—that they should be torn down by sacrilegious 
hands from the old grey towers which had been their home 
for ages, was more than flesh and blood could bear. The 
people rose in arms throughout the country, and threat- 
ened to defend them to the utmost. The clergy sanc- 
tioned the insurrection, and resisted the meditated invasion 
of their rights. There was to be a great fair at Upsala, and 
the peasants came from the surrounding country in great 
numbers, to concert measures for their protection. But 
Gustavus came there also, accompanied by a large array 
of foreign mercenaries, who had no concern for the people, 
and no sympathy for their cause ; and before a disciplined 
body of armed men, what could a rude undisciplined popu- 
lace do? They murmured and demanded that their church 
bells should be restored; but the monarch knew his strength 
and would not yield. The people threatened force, and 
Gustavus ordered his men to charge. Their fingers were 
already upon the triggers ‘of their matchlocks ; the pea- 
sants fell upon their knees in terror, and the rebellion was 
completely at an end. 

He continued his encroachments upon the privileges of 
the church. Most of the Swedish monasteries were go- 
verned by superiors sent from the convents of their respec- 
tive orders in Germany. They were generally selected for 
their superior merit, and contributed in a great degree to 
preserve their several communities free from the evils of 
innovation. A royal edict was issued, commanding all 
foreigners to leave the kingdom without delay. Those 
that remained, being native Swedes, were more obedient 
to his control. The popular discontent was kept alive and 
sustained by the members of the religious orders, who 
went about among the people, and spoke strongly of their 
grievances. To suppress this agitation, he confined them 
all to the enclosure of their convent walls, and commanded 
them on no account to absent themselves more frequently 
than twice a year. Having gagged the religious orders, 
he turned his attention to the higher orders of the clergy. 
Before he tried his strength, he resolved to lessen them in 
public estimation, and diminish, if not destroy, the reverence 
rendered by the laity to the episcopal character. He had 
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already made an experiment on the archbishop, by placing 
a wreath of flowers, half in joke and half in earnest, upon 
his head in the public street of his own cathedral city. It 
was May-day, and he wished to amuse himself in utter 
disregard of the prelate’s character, by making him a 
May-king. The meek prelate bore the mockery with 
patience, and tried to make it appear a friendly piece of 
pleasantry. But in the following year, 1527, the nation 
was doomed to witness a far more ignominious exhibition. 
A pretender, the Perkin Warbeck of northern story, 
appeared in Dalecarlia, alleging himself to be the son of 
Sture, and therefore rightful heir to the throne. Being 
disowned by the Lady Christina, whose son he claimed to 
be, he was deserted by his followers and beheaded. Two 
of the bishops suspected of having favoured his pre- 
tensions, were accused of high treason, brought to trial, 
and found guilty. Whether they were so or not, it is not 
for us to say; but they made their public entry into the 
capital, riding backwards on two half-starved horses, and 
dressed in filthy rags. One had a bark mitre on his head, 
the other a crown of straw. A brutal mob followed them 
with loud cries through the streets. Like felons, they were 
compelled to drink out of the same cup with the execu- 
tioner on the scaffold, and were then beheaded and 
impaled. 

Ise Archbishop was now the principal obstacle to the 
king’s ulterior views, for some of the sees were vacant and 
others filled with creatures of his own. Notwithstanding 
the timidity of his character, he was, as we have already 
stated, a good and holy man, who had the interests of 
religion at heart, and who obstructed the royal policy as far 
as he could. The whole weight of his personal and pro- 
fessional influence would be thrown into the scale against 
any project for abolishing Catholicity and substituting 

utheranism in its stead. Gustavus tried to act upon his 
fears and force him into compliance. At first he demanded 
eo of the fortresses, which from time immemorial 

ad been the property of the See, and which he had sworn 


at his consecration to ‘preserve; and when the prelate 
proved refractory, seized his goods, persecuted his rela- 
tives, and when all failed, imprisoned him in one of the 
convents of Stockholm, on the pretence of treason against 
the majesty of the king. But it was all in vain. The 

utheran minister, Laurence, was sent to influence his 
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sentiments and bring him over to his side. He spoke 
of what the king could do to those who contested his com- 
mands and opposed his will, and concluded by whispering 
something about imprisonment and death. ‘I love my 
life,’ replied the pious prelate, ‘‘I love my life and m 

native land, but not so well that I should give up my fait 

for them; for what will it profit a man to gain the world 
and lose his soul, or what will a man give in exchange for 
his soul? If his majesty chooses to send me forth from my 
country for ever, let him doso. The earth and the fulness 
thereof is the Lord’s. If he chooses to have me cut asun- 
der, so let it be ; the same was done to the holy Isaiah before 
me. If I.am to be cast into the sea, the same happened 
to the persecuted Jonas also. If I am to be stoned to 
death, I have the martyr Stephen to encourage and sustain 
me in my sufferings ; and if T lose my head, I but become 


thereby more like the sainted Baptist. Let him take away 
my worldly goods if he so pleases. Naked I came forth 
from my mother’s womb, and naked I am content to 
return to the earth.’’ * Such a man was not to be forced 
into compliance with the royal will. Though not possess- 
ing the active energy that would enable him to grapple 


successfully with the policy of the government, he had 
that spirit of quiet and patient endurance against which its 
power would exert itself in vain; and it was resolved to 
get rid of him in a sort of honourable exile. He was sent 
as it were on a special embassy to the Polish court, and 
told that his dispatches would be forwarded to him at 
Dantzic. He went and waited, but the dispatches never 
came, but in their stead an intimation that his presence 
would be required in Sweden no more. He repaired to 
Rome, laid his case before Pope Clement VII. but there 
was, alas! no remedy. He devoted the remainder of his 
life to literary pursuits, and wrote a valuable history of his 
native country down to the accession of Gustavus. His 
last years were spent at Venice, waiting for the opening of 
the Council of Trent, and were occupied in the compo- 
sition of his work. It is said that in one of the hos- 
pitals of Rome, in great poverty and distress, about the 
year 1544, died the last Catholic Archbishop of Upsala. 
When the archbishop was gone, the king had compara- 
tively few enemies to resist him. He had nothing now to 
fear from Rome; for the Pope, once so dreaded, was at 
this time a prisoner of the Emperor, and the Vatican, 
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whence had been wont to issue the voice before whose dread 
sounds tyranny had so often trembled, was become a prey 
to his Lutheran soldiery, more barbarous, it is said, than 
any Goth or Vandal that ever desecrated the shrine of 
Peter. Gustavus had, moreover, a large and efficient 
standing army, officered by German Lutherans, completely 
at his command. The senate was in a great degree com- 
posed of his own friends, and he feared no foreign enemy, 
for he had just concluded a treaty with Denmark. He 
therefore believed that the time was come, to complete 
finally his intentions. The axe was about to be laid to the 
root of the tree which saints had planted and martyrs 
watered with their blood. He called a meeting of the 
States at Westeras, and to overawe the deliberations, and 
deprive the members of any inconvenient freedom of dis- 
cussion, he took care to fill the town with a large body of 
troops, whom he directed to call loudly for the pay, which 
the king, calculating on such a contingency, permitted 

urposely to fall into arrear. On the first day of meeting, 
- gave a grand entertainment td the members of the 
Diet. According to the old established ceremonial: on 
such occasions, it was usual to place the bishops near the 
king and above the laity, but on the present they were 
placed immediately below. It was the first time since the 
days of Erik, that they were subjected to such an indig- 
nity, and was justly considered as a symptom of what they 
had yet to expect, and what the monarch had yet in store. 
Alarmed at the danger that threatened their body, the 
clergy assembled in the evening at the church of St. Giles, 
and with closed doors, deliberated on the measures to be 
adopted in the crisis. The Bishop of Linkoping, the 
senior suffragan, was called to the chair in the absence of 
the Metropolitan. He was the only one of her old bishops 
that the Swedish church possessed in the hour of her 
greatest difficulty. His hair was grey, and his step was 
feeble with age, and the words of counsel fell cneleaier 
from his tongue, but it was not the tremor of timidity 
or fear. It was the dead of night—not a sound was heard 
save that of their own whispered voices that murmured 
through the dark aisles, as if the sainted dead that lay 
buried there sent forth audibly their approval—and by the 
light of one glimmering lamp, they swore before God and 
his altar, and on the bones of his holy witnesses, to resist 
the threatened innovations to the utmost, and defend their 
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faith and church, even though their advocacy should lead 
them to the scaffold. This high resolve they recorded in 
a solemn deed ; and that the writing might not fall into the 
royal hands, they dug up one of the flags of the church, 
and buried it there as the place of greatest security. 

The States assembled on the following day, and the 
Chancellor explained the object for which they had been 
called together. It was the usual story, an empty exche- 
quer, an unpaid soldiery, dilapidated fortresses. He re- 
quired that a considerable portion of the church property 
should be assigned permanently for these purposes. The 
opposition was led by the bishop of Linkoping, who said 
that much had been already given, and that concession 
had reached an end. He was supported and followed_by 
Ture Johnson Roos, great Meetal of the kindom. His 
high dignity and his great age—he was the oldest of the 
nobles—gave him considerable weight, and his words much 
importance in the assembly, and great was the surprise of 
all, and not little the dismay of Gustavus, when he adopted 
the bishop’s sentiments, and objected to any further con- 
cession. The clergy cheered and applauded, said the 
had vowed to preserve their rights and privileges unaltered, 
and could consent to no appropriation without the sanction 
of the Holy See. Surprised and baffled at the moment, 
the king dissolved the meeting in haste, and retired,to his 
own apartments. He was, or he pretended to be in a per- 
fect fury; said that he never more would consent to be their 
sovereign; that they were ungrateful and obstinate, and 
never more should receive the light of his countenance. 
The Marshal, on the other hand, was conducted home 
amid the acclamations of his party, and a final check was 
seemingly put to the progress of spoliation. But the first 
act of opposition was not followed up with energy and 
perseverance, there was a want of system in the tactics of 
the opposition, or rather there were no tactics at all. 
Three days of angry debate followed one another, but 
nothing effectual was determined or done. During these 
days the royal emissaries were at work, and when they 
met on the fourth day the fruits of their activity appeared. 
There was treachery and desertion in the camp, and 
among the traitors we are sorry to say were the two bishops 
of Stregnez and Westeras; the former spoke strongly in 
favour of the appropriation, praised the king’s zeal for 
religion, and said that it was by no means necessary to 
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consult the Holy See. When the bishops deserted the 
cause, who could expect that the laity would remain faith- 
ful? Afraid of the royal displeasure, anxious as soon as 
possible to retrace their steps, and sheltering their defec- 
tion under the sanction of episcopal authority, they pro- 
fessed their readiness to agree in the proposed enactments. 
After gaining such a victory, the opposition was effectually 
crushed, and nothing could be refused. It was resolved: 
—1. That the superfluous revenues of the church should 
be appropriated to the crown.—2. That all property given 
to the church since the year 1445, should revert to the 
crown, or to the families of those by whom the grant was 
originally made.—3. That the pure word of God should be 
preached in all the churches of the kingdom, and that the 
bishops, deans, and all other dignitaries should be nomi- 
nated by the crown, without any reference to Rome.—4. 
That the king should have full power to remove, depose, 
or punish the clergy, without reference to any ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal. The diet voted these and some other similar 
resolutions with outstretched hands, and when the sounds 
of their acclamations died away, the Catholic church had 
no longer a legal existence in Sweden. To prevent any 
further opposition or resistance, Gustavus demanded of 
each of the bishops the surrender of the castle which had 
always been attached to the See. The obsequious ordi- 
naries of Stregnez and Westeras complied at once, and 
the bishop of Linkoping was asked to give up Munkeboda. 

or many a year his banner had floated from its battle- 
ments, the wonder and the pride of Linkoping. Every 
stone of its old grey walls he knew, and often his foot had 
paced the steps of its turrets. Within its powerful and 
massive keep he feared neither angry king nor noble, and if 
the strong hand of tyranny and injustice threatened any of 
his flock, they were ever sure of finding shelter and pro- 
tection there ; at its portals the poor and the hungry tra- 
veller was fed, and went on his way rejoicing. It was hard, 
indeed, to be deprived in his old age of the patrimony of 
his See, and the home of his declining years, and to go forth 
from its gates for ever. But so it was now to be; the aged 
prelate sighed and hesitated. Some of the nobility be- 
sought the king to leave it to him during the few years 
he had yet to live. But the prelate had thwarted the 
monarch’s views, and been a powerful obstacle in his way. 
Now that he was prostrate and humble before him, the 
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revengeful monarch trampled on him without mercy. He 
not only had to surrender his castle, but moreover to give 
security for his good behaviour. When this was done, the 
Diet of Westeras, the most important in its consequences 
that Sweden ever witnessed, was without delay dissolved. 

The decrees of the Diet were followed up with vigour, 
for the king (to use a homely phrase) resolved to strike the 
iron while it was hot. Being now the supreme head by 
law of the Swedish church, he commenced a regular visi- 
tation. He was accompanied by a large body of cavalry, 
to enforce his authority, and to give effect to his mission- 
ary arrangements; Olaus and several Lutheran divines 
were also of his company, and by his desire, they preached 
in the several churches as they went along. He ex- 
amined most minutely and attentively the charters by 
which their property was held, and wherever he found a 
flaw or colourable pretext, he confiscated them without 
mercy. Having such a direct interest in the issue, we 
may suspect that he did not very nicely discriminate be- 
tween the shadow of a flaw, and the reality. So sweeping 
was the effect of the royal scrutiny, and so wholesale the 
confiscation, that in this one journey the protestant his- 
torian assures us that no fewer than 16,000 manor farms 
were alienated to the crown. The lion’s share he kept 
himself; the remainder he divided among his followers, 
soldiers, courtiers, favourites—every one who had proved 
himself the servile and obsequious minion of the royal will 
came in for his portion of the sacrilegipus- plunder. The 
clergy who consented to embrace the new religion, were 
allowed to retain their property for a time. ‘Those who 
spurned the proffered bribe, and preferred poverty and 
exile to riches and apostasy, had to leave their native 
country, and many years afterwards were to be seen beg- 
ging their bread from door to door through the continent 
of Europe. Among the many noble examples of devoted- 
ness and heroic self-sacrifice afforded us by the faithful of 
those times, cotemporary writers make honourable men- 
tion of the Swedish nuns. Threats and promises, the sun- 
shine of the royal smile, and the terrors of the prison cell, 
were tried by turns to shake their constancy, but they 
were always tried in vain. In their saddest reverse of 
fortune, and in the darkest hour of their melancholy his- 
tory, they remained ever true to that first faith which they 
plighted at the altar. The aged bishop of Linkoping 
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took refuge for a time in the Olivetan convent at Dantzic ; 
but afterwards removed to that of Landa in Poland, where 
he died. These were, however, honourable exceptions. 
Great numbers of the secular clergy preferred to keep quiet 
possession of their livings, even at the expense of con- 
science, if any peace was possible to be had at such a 
sacrifice ; and many of the monks and friars availed them- 
selves of the universal license to forget and violate their 
vows, and return once more to the indulgences and dissi- 
pa.ions of that world which they had so solemnly forsaken 
for ever. 

Gustavus had deferred his coronation until now, being 
unwilling to take the usual oaths about preserving the pri- 
vileges and property of the church. But that business 
being now disposed’ of, he determined to have it done 
without delay. Previously, however, to the ceremony, he 
wished to provide for the stability of the new order of 
things, by appointing a Lutheran to the Archiepiscopal See 
of Upsala. The presence of the archbishop would also 
give additional eclat to his own coronation. But it was 
easier to appoint than to have him consecrated. With all 
their timidity and selfishness, the other bishops of the 
kingdom had some lingering qualms of conscience, and 
objected to take a part in the proceedings. The delicate 
task of negotiating the transaction was confided to the 
chancellor Anderson; ever fertile in resources, and un- 
scrupulous in his means of attaining his object, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the bishop of Weste- 
ras, and this prelate had the address to draw over to his 
side three other bishops, namely, those of Abo, Scara, and 
Stregnez. The simple and too confiding prelates were 
persuaded by the promises of Anderson and the parties to 
be consecrated ; a promise which was formally made in 
writing, that immediately after their consecration, they 
would make their excuses to the Holy See, and seek 
a canonical confirmation of their appointment. They 
promised and were consecrated ; but having obtained their 
wished-for ends, they thought no more of Rome or its 
confirmation.* The new archbishop was Laurence Petri, 





* Messanius in his Scondic Chronology, says, “ Anno. 1528. Princeps Gustavus, 
suse inaugurationi, Presulum quorundam ratusconsecrationem ipse preemittendsm, 
Magnum Scarensem, Magnum Stregnensem et Martinum Abogensem, Stregnesiz, 
quinto Januarii per Arosiensem procurat Antistitem Petrum_solemniter invi- 
tandos. Nec prius Laurentius Andres illud cui negotium Rex commisisset, 
Petrum huc permovere poterat quam Candidati literis spopondissent, quod sibi 
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the brother of the Lutheran Olaus; and hence it is that the 
Swedish hierarchy, although Lutherans, have a regular 
succession of validly ordained prelates from the catholic 
times. When the Lutheran archbishop was consecrated, 
the king gave directions for the ceremony of his own coro- 
nation to be performed; it took place a week after with 
great pomp in the Cathedral church of Upsala. 

He now publicly declared himself a Lutheran, and the 
Reformation went on with great strides. Lutherans were 
placed in all the churches. Olaus was appointed minister 
of Stockholm, and his brother, as we have just now seen, 
was enthroned in the Metropolitan See of the kingdom. 
The clergy of the old school who consented to retain their 
parishes, were required to marry as proof their sincerity ; 
to encourage them to compliance, he gave his own sister- 
in-law as wife to the new archbishop. The splendour of 
the connection would remove, it was thought, any scan- 
dal it might cause, or at least, would reconcile thereto the 
party more immediately concerned. Great, indeed, at first, 
‘ was the surprise of the good people of Upsala, at the 
clerical phenomenon thus exhibited to them in the person 
of the archbishop’s lady, and marvellous was the gossip of 
the good wives about the fruits of the archbishop’s conju- 
gal union, but the example was followed nevertheless, and 
adopted by many of his brethren. Disturbances occasion- 
ally broke out in some of the remote provinces, but the 
king had spies employed to find out the secret movements 
of the parties he suspected. There was scarcely a family 
of any note whose movements were not narrowly watched, 
and accurately reported to the government; and before 
these disturbances became dangerous, the ringleaders were 
seized and brought to punishment. In many of the 
churches mass continued to be said, and the sacraments 
administered in Latin, but these remnants of their ancient 
faith and practices were, after a short time, abolished. The 
diet of Orebro, which met in 1529, decreed the uniformity 
of religious services, enjoined on all pastors the use of 
the Lutheran ritual, and made Swedish the language of 
the liturgy. Some have asserted, that in this Diet the 
confession of Augsburg was received as the rule of faith ; 
but this cannot be, inasmuch as the Diet of Augsburg 





confirmationem Rom impetraturi essent et Petri essent illic excusationem 
facturi, citra licentiam pontificiam consecrantis.”—Lib. 5, page 41. The Bishops 
must have been very simple or very credulous, to suppose that Rome would, 
after what had lately taken place, give any sanction to such an appointment. 
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was not held until the following year. The articles of 
faith, however, of Augsburg and Orebro are substantially 
the same. It was several years before the Catholic reli- 
gion entirely died away. The old people long continued - 
to look with horror upon the new doctrines, and to loathe 
the ministry of their married priests. Even to this day, 
the peasants of the remote country districts may be heard 
muttering an Ave Maria of their old Catholic prayers, of 
which they still preserve a traditional recollection. 

We have hitherto followed Gustavus Wasa in his career 
of spoliation and injustice; it is time that we take a glance 
at the private life of the Northern Reformer. He was 
three times married; his first wife was the princess of Saxe 
Lauenburg. He was a harsh and a brutal husband, often 
abused her with words and blows, and if the scandal of 
the court of Stockholm speaks true, her sudden death was 
caused by the blow of a hammer she received. Her only 
offence was a kind intimation to her and his relation of 
the king’s intentions in his regard. She was married only 
four years, and left a son who was the successor of his 
father. His second wife, Margaret, bore him ten children, 
of whom eight only reached maturity ; she died in the year 
1551; he was then sixty-one years old. Those who re- 
marked his love for the late queen, and how much he 
grieved for her loss, said he never would marry again; but 
the Royal Reformer and apostle of religion in’ Sweden, 
was not to leave this life without adding other crimes to 
the sacrilege, robbery, and perhaps murder, of which he 
was already guilty. That other crime was incest. Mar- 
garet’s sister was married to Stenbock, the governor of 
Torpa. She bore him several children, among them was 
the young and beautiful Lady Katherine. The old king 
saw her, and was smitten with her beauty ; and though his 
late wife’s grave was scarcely covered with its first ver- 
dure, he determined to take her as his wife. Her affec- 
tions were already engaged to the young Gustavus Roos, 
and suspecting the errand on which the monarch came, 
she sought to hide herself until his departure. But when 
royal suitors come to woo, in vain will maidens run away. 
Even mothers will make known the place of their conceal- 
ment, and the young Katherine was brought back, to hear 
the king confess his love, and promise to make her his for 
ever. She asked her parents what was best for her to do. 
What they said we know not ; but when the monarch urged 
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his suit again, she answered “‘ Yes,’’ to his proposal. But 
there were difficulties still in the way of union. Marriages 
between uncles and the nieces of their deceased wives are, 
by the canon law, invalid. At a meeting of the States he 
asked whether such marriages were lawful, and they an- 
swered in the negative. He told them that he himself 
had a personal interest in the answer, and that he wished 
it to be in the affirmative. The complaisant senate took 
the hint, and replied accordingly. Some of the bishops 
said, that though such marriages were not permitted by 
divine law, yet that kings formed exceptions to the general 
rule. In vain did the archbishop remonstrate and seek to 
dissuade him from the connection. Alas! he little knew 
the secrets of the human heart, who sought to dissuade an 
old man from a marriage on which he had once resolved, 
especially when the bride was fair and young. What suc- 
cess could he hope to have when the ardent and aspiring 
lover was an aged and hoary king! He disregarded the 
remonstrances of his Metropolitan, and the latter refused 
to be present at, or to bless the union. The new Lutheran 
Bishop of Linkoping officiated at the ceremony, which 
was performed amid the contempt and ridicule of the king- 
dom. But even the royal crown could not wean the heart 
of Katherine from her first and early love ; and though she 
strove to reconcile herself to her fate, the memory of him 
who won her young affections, came now and then, like a 
troubled dream, to sadden and disturb her. She had the 
very inconvenient habit of talking in her sleep, and one 
night that Gustavus lay awake in the restlessness of old 
age, he overheard the words, “ Gustavus I hold dear, but 
Roos will never be effaced from my heart.’”’ For some 
such incidents of the married life, old men must be pre- 
pared who marry youthful wives. 

In the list of the Royal accomplishments, must also be 
numbered the good old gentlemanly practice of profane 
swearing. To such and so scandalous an extent was it 
carried, that even Olaus, the Lutheran minister, made it 
frequently the subject of reprehension from the pulpit, and 
in the course of his invectives, went so far as to call him a 
miser and a tyrant. There appeared also about the same 
time some parhelions in the heavens. Olaus caused repre- 
sentations of these phenomena to be painted and hung up 
in the open church, with an inscription stating that they 
boded some impending punishment upon the land, in con- 
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sequence of the king’s wickedness. This was rather more 
than his majesty could be expected to bear. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the archbishop, commanding that no further 
step should be taken in the work of the Reformation, with- 
out the royal permission expressly given, and that this 
order was to be obeyed by the bishops and the clergy, “ if 
they wished to avoid disagreeables.’’ And as they had no 
particular wish to experience these ‘‘ disagreeables,”’ the 
public heard no more of the royal swearmg. But that 
a tighter rein might be kept on the clerical body for the 
future, he appointed a layman to be superintendent of the 
church, and gave him a council to advise and assist him. 
To this council every ecclesiastical functionary in the 
kingdom was made subject, and the right divine which the 
bishops claimed of governing their flocks was by this 
means effectually abolished. ; 

Even in this life the divine vengeance seemed to fall 
upon the agents by whose means the preceding changes 
were wrought, and the Catholic religion abolished. <A 
conspiracy was entered into a few years after the Diet of 
Orebro, by some persons to assassinate the king in the 
high church of Stockholm. The authors were detected, 
and by some means Olaus and the Chancellor Anderson 
were implicated in the plot. They endeavoured in vain to 
excuse themselves on the plea that the knowledge of the 
intended murder was communicated to them in the secresy 
of the Lutheran confession.. This was an excuse that Gus- 
tavus would by no means admit. It may do very well for 
the poor, but when a king’s life was in jeopardy, it was 
a different matter. They were both condemned to 
death. The archbishop himself had the unpleasant duty 
to perform of pronouncing and signing his brother’s sen- 
tence. The chancellor saved his life by the sacrifice of all 
his ill-gotten and sacrilegious wealth, and spent the 
remainder of his days in poverty and retirement. Olaus, 
being more guilty, had more difficulty in obtaining a 
remission of his punishment. He spent three years in 
prison, and was liberated only on the payment of 500 Hun- 

arian guilders as aransom. He died in 1552. But even 
in his grave his ingratitude was a source of trouble to his 
master. He wrote, some short time before his death, a 
history of Sweden to the beginning of the Reformation ; 
and the conduct of the past and Seon members of the 
house of Wasa being spoken of in terms by no means 
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complimentary, the king ordered every copy he could lay 
his hands on, to be collected together and burned. A few 
of these records of Lutheran consistency and gratitude 
have, however, been preserved. 
Calamity and affliction embittered the monarch’s latter 
ears, and family misfortunes hovered round his domestic 
earth, like avenging ministers, to punish him even here 
for the wrongs he had done to God’s children, and the 
evils he brought upon the church. Erik, his eldest son 
and successor, was subject to periodical fits of insanity; 
and, indeed, was seldom entirely free from aberrations of 
intellect. Magnus became a fool; his daughter Cecilia, 
even in her father’s lifetime, by her folly, vice, and indis- 
cretion, brought down his gray hairs in sorrow to the 
ave. The temper of Gustavus became each day more 
arsh and violent, and on his death-bed even his own 
children could scarce remain an hour in his company.. He 
died at Stockholm on the 29th of September, 1560, and 
with his two first queens, Catherine and Margaret, lies 
ei within the high altar of the cathedral church of 
sala. 

e had intended to have given here a brief summary 
and concluding estimate of his character; but, having 
already trespassed at some length on the patience of our 
readers, we must leave each to form his own opinion upon 
the subject. We trust they will perceive, from the brief 
statement placed here before them, that with such instru- 
ments and such means, the Reformation in Sweden could 
not have been the work of God. The principal actors of 
the scene, and the prime movers of the innovations, have 
long since gone to their dread accounting, but their work 
remains, and may remain for ages yet to come, the instru- 
ment of error and perdition to millions, and a warning and 
example to the world that the evil which men do, does not 
terminate with themselves. 








Art. IX.—Paleographia Sacra Pictoria; being a Series of 
Illustrations of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied from 
Illustrated MSS., executed between the Fourth and Siz- 
teenth Centuries, 4to. By J. O. Westwoop, F.L.S. Lon- 
don: William Smith, 1845. 


0 few immense improvements which have been made in 
typography, may be said, in the strictest sense of the 
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word, to have wrought a revolution in the art of printing; 
for it has taken us back to old practices which had be- 
come obsolete, and, strange to say, has made us return to 
what our fathers, perhaps, thought a barbarism of darker 
ages. The first typographers naturally borrowed their 
ideas of elegance from the manuscripts which they sought 
to multiply by the press, and sought in some sort to imi- 
tate their embellishments. Hence, at first, the initials of 
books and chapters were left blank, that they might be 
supplied in colours, and even illuminated by hand, or they 
were printed in ornamental blocks. Head and tail pieces 
were similarly supplied. But by degrees all this taste for 
ornament seemed to fade away; plainness and economy 
seemed alone to be sought, and the beauty of typography 
was apparently considered to consist in there being 
nothing, when a book was opened, to disturb the eye in 
its contemplation of even lines and spotless margins. The 
slightest illustration enhanced immensely the cost of a 
volume; and it was only in magnificent quartos of travels, 
or princely folios of natural history, far beyond the ambi- 
tion of plebeian literature, that one looked for the grati- 
fication of the eye, in conjunction with that of the mind. 

At length the wheel has gone round, till a plain book, 
with nothing but printing in it, looks ghastly and insipid: 
the new publications on our bookseller’s counter, glow like 
a flower-bed, in all the brilliancy of coloured wrappers ; 
and on peeping within, be it a prayer-book or a collection 
of ancient minstrelsy, we meet nothing but illustration— 
fanciful borders straitening the letter-press into narrow 
columns, or with an array of horse and foot, huntsmen and 
sprites making desultory inroads into its proper territory, 
cutting away its rightful space, and utterly deranging 
the symmetry which the composing-stick is supposed to 
enforce. ‘ 

Where all this is to end we know not; but this we think 
is manifest, that there is a catholic air about such books 
which strongly contrasts with the puritanic plainness and 
stiffness of their predecessors. And, in fact, is there not in 
them the acknowledgment of a catholic truth, that a pic- 
ture is as good a book to learn by as rows of type, and 
that we can interest the mind and impress truth and facts 
upon it, as well through the eye as through the ear? Fur- 
thermore, one cannot help being struck by the tendency 
which this taste for illustration has developed, to revive 
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catholic art, or at least what is akin to it. That this 
should be the case with regard to devotional books, is but 
natural; but it is no less obviously true respecting other 
works. It is through this sphere of art that the German 
school is making its way into England, and no one can 
fail to see the germs of a purer style and a more religious 
thought in the illustrations of our ancient songs and bal- 
lads. But a still nearer approach to the richness of old 
catholic decoration, one which promises to assist us in 
rivalling the delicate and glowing illumination of our an- 
cient manuscripts, is to be found in the recent combination 
of colouring with printing, without which we could not 
have possessed the splendid illustrations of Mr. Pugin’s 
invaluable glossary. This has certainly been the most 
useful as well as the most splendid application of this dis- 
covery to a religious, or indeed to any purpose. And after 
this, we would place, as far as we have seen, the rich and 
beautiful volume before us. 

It is not easy to review that which has to be looked at 
more than read: and we are sure that for one who takes 
the trouble to read the learned disquisitions of this volume, 
twenty will be content with looking at its curious and 
quaint illustrations. Of what these consist, a short notice 
of the contents of the volume will inform our readers. Its 
object, as its title indicates, is to bring before us specimens 
of the writing and embellishment of biblical manuscripts 
of different countries and different periods. This it effects, 
not merely as older works on the subject have done, in 
plain black engraving, but with all the complication of 
colours so ingeniously interwoven in old illuminations, 
enriched with gold and silver These specimens occupy 
fifty quarto plates, and are a hundred and sixty in number. 
They consist of facsimiles—first, of Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan; secondly, of Greek; thirdly of Oriental biblical 
manuscripts. After these, come Latin manuscripts, writ- 
ten in different countries, but principally in England and 
Ireland. Lastly, we have specimens of more recent ver- 
sions of Scripture. 

There is no attempt, in the arrangement of the speci- 
mens, to form a regular chronological series, so as to assist 
the scholar in conjecturing from them the age or country 
of any MS. which may come in his way, nor even to com- 
pose a systematic course of illustrations for the critical 
study of the Scripture texts or their versions. We cer- 
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tainly think that great advantage would have been gained 
by such a disposition of the materials collected, as would 

ermit their being better adapted for purposes of study, 
instead of their forming, as they now do, rather a book for 
the curious. At the same time we are ready to admit, 
that they will be most valuable also to the scholar who 
wishes to study the topographical, rather than the chrono- 
logical distribution of biblical caligraphy. Thus, for 
Latin MSS. the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon, Irish, 
and Lombard writing, both as regards the letters and illu- 
minations, will be learnt easily and accurately from the 
beautiful specimens in Mr. Westwood’s work. 

By far the most valuable portion of the work is that 
which refers to early Irish manuscripts. Without colour 
it would have been impossible to give an idea of their 
peculiarity. The complicated patterns into which all their 
iluminations run, would lose their beauty without it, and 
degenerate into a mere confusion of lines, and ill-drawn 
and monstrous figures. No fewer than eight plates are 
devoted to these interesting documents, and we think they 
are well bestowed. The great antiquity of many of them 
cannot be doubted, and when we consider that they have 
been kept cushioned as relics in silver cwmdachs or cases, 
unopened till our times, and thus have them unaltered and 
untouched since they were in the hands of ancient Irish 
saints, we cannot but feel veneration as well as interest in 
their regard. In fact, we would rather see such sacred 
books in a reliquary chapel, than in the Museum of the 
Royal Hibernian Society. There is one style of art to 
which we fancy we can see many points of resemblance in 
the ornaments of these manuscripts, but to which the 
editor has not alluded. We mean the Mexican picture 
books, as published by Mr. Aglio; though we have not 
that eed work at hand, there is much in pattern 
and in colouring in Mr. Westwood’s, that recalls it to our 
memory. 

A proportionate space of letter-press is, of course, allotted 
to the explanation and illustration of these plates; and the 
editor goes more systematically to work with the subject 
of them, than he does with any other portion of his task. 
It is not our intention to follow him in his history of early 
Irish ecclesiastical literature; but we cannot pass by 
unnoticed a remark which might easily mislead any un- 
wary reader, who might content himself with running over 
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the preface, and then merely amuse himself with the 
plates. In the first page of his preface, the editor writes 
as follows: 


“The collation of many of these MSS. has also furnished addi- 
tional (although unlooked for) evidence, that the ancient church 
in these islands, was independent of Rome, and that it corres- 
ponded, on the contrary, with the Eastern churches.” 


We have been so accustomed to see our faith confirmed 
by every new document of antiquity brought to light, that 
really we opened our eyes with some surprise on reading 
this announcement. e could not, indeed, see very cor- 
rectly the connexion of the two assertions; ‘‘ the church 
of these islands was independent of Rome,” and “on the 
contrary, it corresponded with the churches of the east.’ 
When all the world was united in religious communion, 
we do not see how correspondence with eastern churches, 
was contrary to dependence on Rome. However, we 
hastened on to the account of Irish biblical manuscripts, 
and read it with some eagerness; but found ourselves at 
the end, without discovering one single ground drawn from 
them, whether :“‘ additional,’’ or otherwise, of the indepen- 
dence of the British or Irish church. The description of 
the “ Book of Kells,’ opens, indeed, with what we must 
consider meant for an argument, and it is reduced to this: 
the version of the New Testament, found in the Irish 
Bibles, is not that of St. Jerome, but either an older or a 
mixed one. Now “ the Romish church in the sixth century, 
strenuously endeavoured to substitute the Vulgate trans- 
lation in lieu of the old Italic and Septuagint versions ; 
therefore the Irish church was independent of Rome.” 
But unfortunately for this argument, if it deserve the 
name, no proof is brought, or can be brought, that the 
church of Rome, by any decree, or otherwise, ever at- 
tempted to suppress the old versions, whether the Latin or 
the Septuagint. As to the latter, it became disused with 
the language in which it was written, or rather it never 
was the version of the west; and as to the Latin ante- 
Hieronyman version or versions, (for we do not allow the 
Itala theory), they gradually were laid aside for that of 
St. Jerome; but we defy Mr. Westwood to bring a single 
proof of any attempt to suppress them. They were still in 
use in Spain till St. Gregory’s time, indifferently with 
St. Jerome’s. Nay, his version of the Psalms has never 
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been adopted by the church, and must be sought for in his: 
work, not in our Psalters. 

But we think Mr. Westwood should have gone one step 
further, and shown us from what eastern church the Irish 
procured its Latin version, and moreover the Jtala, ac- 
cording to him, that is, the version used in the Roman 
church before St. Jerome. For, if their having different 
version from the Roman church in the sixth century proves 
independence from that church, surely their having the 
same three centuries earlier, will prove some connexion 
between them. Or further, we may ask, how comes it 
that the Irish, if descended from an eastern church, did 
not get and use a version in their own language, instead of 
a Latin one? If they were free from modern Roman cor- 
ruptions, surely they ought to have had their own version. 
iantirs should Meiel Brith Mac Durnan, Dimma 
Mac Nathi, St. Columbkille, St. Mulling or Mac Regol, 
who made their own entries into their bibles in good Irish, 
write and have bibles and gospels in the unknown tongue 
of Rome? And how account for St. Jerome’s letter to 
Damasus, and many Hieronyman readings being found in 
their copies, if the great question of the independence 
of Ireland from Rome, turns on her admission or rejection 
of his version? Surely the whole reasoning on this subject 
is both misplaced and most futile. 

We might urge another point. Whence comes it, that 
the liturgy of the Irish church was never in Irish, nor 
borrowed from any eastern form, but was the identical 
mass of the Roman Church, with its Canon, such as the 
Roman Church in the time of Pope Innocent I. consi- 
dered as the production of St. Peter himself? This iden- 
tity of liturgical usages is a much stronger argument-in.. 
favour of the Roman origin of the Irish church, than such © - 
flimsy reasonings as are drawn from various readings in 
biblical MSS. will overthrow. 

We must regret, that, in a splendid work like that before 
us, which treats of what might well be considered neutral 
ground, the editor should have allowed himself to be 
drawn into controversy, or let remarks escape him which 
are not correct, respecting catholic doctrines. Thus he 
more than once tells us that the Vulgate is held by catho- 
lics, and®declared by the council of Trent to be inspired. 

owever, as we are willing to attribute such remarks not 
to any bad feeling, but to the author’s reliance on those 
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whom he supposed to know the subject, and as he has 
really given us a treat in his magnificent publication, 
which we know how duly to value, we will allow such in- 
accuracies to be counterbalanced by his acknowledgment, 
founded on his MSS., of the ‘ veneration” and “ high 
respect’ paid to the B. Virgin “in the early Irish 
church.”’ This alone will cut her off from community of 
feeling with the modern establishment of the country. 

We conclude, once more expressing our high approbation 
of the artistic execution of the work before us, which 
reflects the highest credit on the establishment from which 
it has issued, as well as on its learned and careful author. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I—A Grammar of the Irish Language, published for the use of the 
Senior Classes in the College of St. Columba. By Joun O'Donovan, 
Dublin, 1845, 


HE first Irish Grammar, that of Father O’Mollay, was printed 
nearly two centuries ago, at the press of the College de Pro- 
paganda Fide in Rome: the most recent, now open upon our table, 
bears the name and arms of the Anglican Propagandist College of 
St. Columba. These facts contain a significant lesson on the im- 
portance, even in a religious point of view, of the study of the 
language. 

We take the very earliest opportunity of recording our gratitude 
to Mr. O’Donovan, for this invaluable work. It bears evidence in 
every page of the hand, not alone of an Irish scholar, but of an 
accomplished philologist, and a master of the philosophy of lan- 
guage. Being ourselves, as regards our native language, among 
the seri studiorum, we are fully prepared to appreciate the advan- 
tage of a grammar, constructed, like Becker’s German Grammar, 
or the Sanscrit Grammar of Bopp, on such principles, that it 
converts the mechanical drudgery of the study into a healthful and 
improving exercise of the mind. 

In a very comprehensive, but concise Introduction, Mr. O’Dono- 
van has contrived to introduce a summary of all that is important 
in O’Flaherty, Innes, O’Brien, Mr. Eligot,* and O’Connor, on the 
question of the origin of the Irish alphabet, a compendious account 
of the principal grammars and grammatical dissertations published 





* We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our opinion on the literary 
character of this eminent Irish scholar, to whom grievous injustice has been 
done in a recent ponaies biography. His essay, to which Mr. O’Donovan refers. 
would be in itself sufficient to establish his title to the character of profound an 
general scholarship, 
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up to the present time, and a very interesting dissertation upon 
the dialects of the Irish and its kindred languages, the Gaelic, the 
Manx, and the Welsh; and although he is necessarily extremely 
brief, nothing could possibly be more satisfactory—in truth, he 
has left but little to be supplied upon many of these topics. 

Among the practical portions of the Grammar, we are parti- 
cularly pleased with the Declensions, which, as every tyro knows, 
form the pons asinorum of the study. There is no end to the 
Variety of systems which have been devised by the different gram- 
marians, from Stewart, who reduced the number to two, up to 
Haliday, who makes it no less than seven. We have always 
thought that a very undue importance is attached to this point. 
There is no language possessing inflexions for declension at all— 
as Greek, Latin, Hebrew (to a certain extent), and even German— 
that is not equally irregular and unsatisfactory in this particular. 
Mr. O’Donovan’s system, which makes few declensions, is simple 
and intelligible, and his rules are very complete and satisfactory. 

On the verbs he is very full and methodical. His table of prepo- 
sitions and prepositional adverbs is extremely useful; and there are 
a few practical sections on derivative words, which will facilitate 
the acquisition of the language for advanced students very much, 
and abridge the labour of using a dictionary. 

He has added a chapter containing specimens of the language, 
from the seventh century to the present time ; and his illustrations, 
we should add, are borrowed throughout from old and classic works, 


many of which are still in MS., and all, or nearly all, unused for 
the purpose of grammatical illustration. 


I].—Art Maguire, or the Broken Pledge. By Witutam Carteton, Au- 
thor of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” Dublin: 1845. 


Tue title of this little volume sufficiently indicates its purpose + 
and the name of the author is the best guarantee of the skill and 
success with which it is wrought out. In power and delicacy of 
touch, no painter of the Irish peasant ever equalled Mr. Carleton ; 
and never did he exert this extraordinary faculty with a nobler aim 
than in the present effort. We leave the plot of this little tale 
unexplained; but, as a sample of the exquisite tenderness and 
truth of the sketches with which it abounds, we transcribe the 
following picture from the premature death-bed of the “ Pledge- 
breaker,” who, in a paroxysm of drunkenness, has inflicted a deadly 
blow upon his darling child: 

Art,’ said his wife, wringing her hands, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break, ‘if you wish me to be firm, and to set our children an example of courage, 
carly oy it’s so much wanted, oh, don’t spake as you do—my heart cannot 

na it. 

“* Well, no,’ said he, §I won’t; but when I think of what I might be this day, 
and of what I am—when I think of what you and our children might be—an’ when 
I see what you are—and all through my means—when I think of this, Margaret 
dear, an’ that I’m torn away from you and them in the very prime of life—but,’ 
he added, turning hastily from that view of his situation, ‘God is good an’ mer- 
ciful, an’ that is my hope.’ 

“* Let it be so, Art, dear,’ replied Margaret ; ‘as for us, God will take care of 
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us, and in him we will put our trust too; remember that he is the God and Father 
of the widow an’ the orphan.’ 

“He here appeared to be getting very weak, but in a minute or two he rallied 
a little, and said, whilst his eye, which was now becoming heavy, sought about 
until it became fixed upon his son—‘ Margaret, bring Aim to me.’ 

* She took the boy by the hand, and led him over to the bedside. 

“¢ Put his hand in mine,’ said he, ‘ put his blessed hand in mine.’ 

“ She did so, and Art looked long and steadily upon the face of his child. 

“¢ Margaret,’ said he, ‘ you know that durin’ all my wild and sinful coorses, I 
always wore the lock of hair you gave me, when we wor young, next my heart— 
my poor weak heart.’ 

* Margaret buried her face in her hands, and for some time could not reply. 

*¢T don’t wish, darlin’,’ said he, ‘ to cause you sorrow—you will have too much 
of that; but I ax it as a favour—the last from my lips—that you will now cut off 
a lock of his hair—his fair hair—an’ put it along with your own upon my heart; 
it’s all I’ll have of you both in the grave where I’ll sleep; and Margaret, do it 
now—oh, do it soon.’ 

“ Margaret, who always carried scissors hanging by her pocket, took them out, 
and cutting a long abundant lock of the boy’s hair, she tenderly placed it where 
he wished, in a little three-cornered bit of black silk that was suspended from 
his neck, and lay upon his heart. 

“¢Ts it done?’ said he. 

¢ Tt is done,’ she replied as well as she could. 

“¢'T’his, you know, is to lie on my heart,’ said he, ‘ when I’m in my grave; you 
won’t forget that.’ 

* No—oh, no, no ; but, merciful God, support me! for Art, my husband, my 
life, I don’t know how I'll part with you.’ 

“¢ Well, may God for ever bless you, my darlin’ wife, and support you and my 
orphans! Bring them here !’ 

** Now, forgive me all,’ said he, ‘ forgive me all!’ 

* But, indeed, we cannot paint the tenderness and indescribable affliction of his 
wife and children whilst uttering their forgiveness of all his offences against them, 
as he himself termed it. In the meantime he kept his son close by him, nor 
would he suffer him to go one moment from his reach. 

“* Atty,’ said he, in a low voice, which was rapidly sinking; ‘ Put his cheek 
over to mine,’ he added to his wife, ‘then raise my right arm an’ put it about 
> nae ;—Atty,’ he proceeded, ‘won’t you give me one last word before I 

epart ; 

“ His wife observed that as he spoke a large tear trickled down his cheek. Now, 
the boy was never in the habit of speaking when he was spoken to, or of speaking 
at all, with the exception of the words we have already given. On this occasion, 
however, whether the matter was a coincidence or not, it is difficult to say, he 
said in a quiet low voice, as if imitating his father’s—* Daddy, won’t you come to 
bed for me, for your own Atty 2’ 

“The reply was very low, but still quite audible. 

“¢ Yes, darlin’, I—I will—I will for you, Atty.’ The child said no more, neither 
did the father; and when the sorrowing wife, struck by the stillness which for a 
minute or two succeeded the words, went to remove the boy, she found that his 
father’s spirit had gone to that world where, we firmly trust, his errors, and fol- 
lies, and sins, have been forgiven. Whilst taking the boy away, she looked upon 
her husband’s face, and there still lay the large tear of love and repentance: she 
stooped down—she kissed it—and it was no longer there.”’—P. 250. 


IIl.— Tales: Designed chiefly for the Young. Translated from the 


German of CuristopHer Von Scumip, Canon of Augsburg, With 
Illustrations. Parts I—III. Dublin: 1845. 


We have already recorded our opinion of the original of these 
admirable tales ; and we shall only, for the present, express our 
satisfaction at the progress of the English translation, which is 
issued in monthly parts. The third part is now upon our table. 
The first and second contain each several tales, but the third, we 
perceive, is entirely occupied with “The Flower-Basket,” a story of 
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more varied interest, and more complicated plot, than any of its 
simple predecessors. 

When we compare these, and the many other delightful books 
which are daily put into the hands of the young generation, with 
the hard and husky food of the young mind when ours was young, 
we are often tempted to regret that our lot had not been cast upon 
these happy days, rather than on the less genial ones upon which 
it was destined to fall. 


IV.—The Practice of Angling, particularly as regards Ireland. By 
O’Gorman, 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin: 1845. 


Tue streams, rivers, and lakes of Ireland, supply abundant oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the “ gentle craft.”” That this exercise 
shall no longer be merely physical, but shall partake largely of the 
intellectual character, which the “ brethren of the angle,” from the 
classic Appian down to the no less classic Isaac Walton, have made it 
their boast to claim for their art, the author of these spirited and 
thoroughly professional volumes has done his best to secure. He 
is a genuine Irishman and a devoted lover of the sport; and in these 
days of reviving nationality, we regard his book—which is a 
thoroughly Irish one—as not the least remarkable among the signs 
of the times. It is a manual of “ Zhe Piscatorial Resources of 
Ireland.” 

The first volume is general—full of most valuable professional 
lore, and abounding with solid practical instructions, which extend 
to all the minutiz of the craft—the rod, the wheel, the line, the 
casting-line, the hook, and the fly—in all its endless varieties. But 
it is interspersed with curious odds and ends of literature, anecdote, 
topography, and antiquities, which lighten and relieve its dryness, and 
make it readable for the merest tyro, and even for the uninitiated 
and uninterested literary lounger. The second volume is still more 
generally interesting, and enters in still greater detail into the 
different localities in Ireland, and their capabilities in reference to 
the subject of the work. Some of the descriptions of scenery are 
not unworthy a place in a purely literary work on the beauties of 
the country; and the anecdotes, though occasionally a little over- 
done, never degenerate into that caricature of Irish vulgarity 
which has so long been the disgrace of our national or pseudo 
national literature. 

As regards the personnel of the volume, it may gratify “the 
gentle brethren” at the other side of the water, to learn that their 
craft in Ireland has to boast the possession of some of our highest 
names. ‘O’Gorman,” in his preface and occasional notes, does 
unbounded honour to the professional merits of Lord Howth, Sir 
Percy Nugent, the late Master of the Rolls; Master Henn and his 
distinguished brother Jonathan, (so highly distinguished in the late 
“State Trials); and, though last not least, the Bishop of Tuam, who 
it seems, is a first-rate angler. 

With such names as these to commend it, there are few who will 
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believe the art to be any longer that cold and cruel pursuit, which 
drew forth and merited for its votaries, the characteristic impre- 
cation of one whose tongue was all-powerful to curse or to bless. 
“The quaint old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, with a small trout to pull it.” 
V.—Martin Luther.—Extracts from the Works of Martin Luther, rela- 
tive to the Catholic Church and its Dogmas. Translated by Wiu1aM 
Nvgent Sxetty, Ese. Dublin, London, and Derby: 1845. 


Tuts little volume is full of interest, and especially at a time of 
inquiry like the present. For although the opinions of an indi- 
vidual can seldom be supposed to carry with them conclusive 
evidence of their truth, yet there is a large section in these coun- 
tries with whom the opinions of Luther must necessarily retain 
the weight which traditionally attaches to his name; even when 
the opinions run counter to their preconceived views, and seem to 
clash. with his own well-known projects and prejudices. The 
extracts from his work here collected, are translated from a small 
German compilation which is extremely popular, and has received 
very extensive circulation. The translation is simple, clear, and 
as far as a brief examination warrants us in speaking, extremely 
faithful, and as the passages selected are all purely defensive, and 
entirely free from all tendency to recriminate or revile, they may 
be put into the hands of the most sensitive, without fear of revolting 
a single prejudice. 

The compilation though small is extremely comprehensive, and 
embraces the opinions of this extraordinary man on nearly all the 
questions controverted between the churches. We have not tested 
the accuracy of the references ; but as the page and volume are in 
most cases referred to, it is in the power of any sceptical reader to 
satisfy himself at any library. 

VI.—German University Education, or the Professors and Students of 
Germany. By Watrer C. Perry, of the University of Gottingen. 
London: 1845. 

Axy information on this subject must prove interesting at the 
present moment. The work before us is filled principally with 
details of the internal constitution and government of the univer- 
sities of Western Germany, and affords but little information on 
the topic more immediately before the public at the present 
moment—their moral influence. The system of mixed education 
now about to be introduced into our own country, has been on 
a more extensive scale established in those states for many years ; 
and we should be anxious to obtain some satisfactory information 
as to its actual working. But such is looked for in vain in the 
volume of Mr. Perry. Perhaps the author, with his religious 
partiality, may not be looked on as an authority sufficiently trust- 
worthy on the question above all others interesting and important 
tous. There is yet much that is both new and valuable to the 
English public scattered throughout his pages, and we regret that 
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we can do no more than bestow upon them a passing and hasty 
notice, and select a few passages that may give an idea of their 
contents. First, as to the professors. 


“The Lecturers at a German university, are Ist. Professors in ordinary. 2nd. 
Professors extraordinary. 3rd. Privatim docentes. The Professors in ordina‘ 
are appointed by Royal Patent, and receive a salary from government, whic 
varies according to their reputation, services, and length of standing, from about 
600 to 2000 dollars, (£90. to £300.) but does not often rise above 1200 dollars, 
(£180.) The Professors extraordinary are named by the ministry, and have equal 
rights of lecturing and receiving fees with the Professors in ordinary, but have 
no stated salary. It is not, however, uncommen for them to receive grants from 
the minister, of not more than 300 dollars, (£45.) The Privatim docens has his 
‘licentia docendi’ from the faculty to which he belongs, and is only privileged 
to lecture on such subjects as he has previously signified to the Dean, on his 
first admission to the body of teachers. The fees of the scholars, and an 
occasional gratuity from his hearers are his only remuneration.” 


As the professor extraordinary is allowed to lecture on the same 
subjects as the ordinary one, and has, therefore, the power of draw- 
ing off the pupils of the latter, if he be a man of superior ability, 
the system must act as a great incentive to exertion; but we should 
think that this advantage is gained at the expense of that good 
understanding and esteem, that should ever subsist between the 
members of the same literary establishment, and must open a very 
wide field for bickering and jealousy. The lectures are delivered 
by the Professor from his written MS. and are taken down in 
writing by the students ; and the latter are never subjected to any 
examination until they are leaving the university. Until then they 
are at perfect liberty to study as much or as little as they please. 


“ Where two distinct and independent theological faculties exist, (as at Bonn, 
Breslau, and other places), they enjoy equal rights and privileges, and on all 
public occasions take precedence in turn. The lectures in the Catholic faculty, 
generally embrace the following subjects. Ist.’ Ecclesiastical History and 
Antiquities. History of Heretical Sects. 2nd. Exegesis of Old and New Testa- 
ments, with introduction to the same. Biblical Criticism, Hermeneutics Biblical 
Archeology. 38rd. Dogmatical Theology. 4th. Morality. 5th. Canon Law. 
6th. Practical Theology. The young Catholic who wishes to become a priest 
must pass his course at the university. He must then enter an ecclesiastical 
seminary, in which he passes several years under the immediate superintendence 
of his directors, and learns the practical part of his profession. When he has 
remained sufficiently long in this institution, which is not unlike a monastery in 
its interior arrangements, he is appointed chaplain, then vicar, and finally parish 

riest. 

Pn The theological student who desires to enter the Lutheran church, must 
first complete his three years’ course at the university, and then announce him- 
self for examination to the superintendent of his district. The superintendent 
gives notice of this application to the consistory, who propose to the candidate 
certain theological subjects, on which he is required to prepare separate treatises 
viz. Two on the Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, a Catechetical 
lecture, in which he must show his ability to give popular instruction, a sermon, 
and lastly a treatise on Ecclesiastical history. Should these be approved of, he 
is examined in the various branches of theological science. He is also called on 
during this ‘ viva voce’ examination, to write en extempore treatise on any sub- 
ject proposed by the examiners; if he passes the examination creditably, he gets 
a licentia preedicandi, but cannot administer the sacraments. As soon as he feels 
himself qualified to undertake the cure of souls, which is generally two or 
three years after his first examination, he announces himself for the second, 
which differs little from the first but is more severe. After this he may offer 
himself a candidate for any vacant pulpit in the Lutheran church of his country; 
the ministers of which are generally chosen and paid by the congregation. In 
some parishes, however, the living is in the gift of the patron or the State. 
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Before his induction, if a Lutheran, he must sign the Augsburg Confession and 
Apostolic and Nicene Creeds. If he belong to the ‘ Reformed Church,’ he sub- 
scribes,the formulary of Dortrecht.” 


These extracts will give our readers some idea of the practical 
information contained in the volume now before us, which is, we 
believe, the best hand book on the German universities available 
to the English public. 


VIil.—The Blacksmith’s Daughter, A Historical Novel. By the 
Author of “ Walter Clayton.” 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1845. 


When we noticed, a few months ago, the novel of Walter Clay- 
ton, and expressed our confident hope that the author would, before 
long, earn for himself a high rank among the writers of historical 
fiction, we scarcely anticipated so speedy a realization of the pre- 
diction as will be found in the volumes now before us. The Black- 
smith’s Daughter is not undeserving a place among the very best 
historical tales in the language. 

It is a narrative founded upon the abortive attempt of the 
Burghers of Ghent, in 1537, to resist the unconstitutional exactions 
of the Imperial Government, and to protect the hereditary immu- 
nities of their city. The actors are numerous, and selected with 
great spirit and boldness ; the scenes are varied and stirring ; and 
the sketches of all the leading characters of the day, Charles V. 
Francis I. and the Dauphin, and the chief ministers of both, are 
extremely vigorous and true, at least to the traditional representa- 
tions regarding them in which we are wont to place reliance. The 
minor characters too, in whom, of course, the chief interest of the 
tale is placed, are admirably drawn. Some of the scenes, as the 
death of the Miser, Frousberg, are extremely powerful as regards 
dramatic effect ; and others, for instance, the occupation of Ghent 
by the imperial troops, the festivities during the Emperor’s visit to 
the court of Francis, may be taken as examples of the very highest 
order of that historical sketch which it has become the fashion 
to interweave with the tales of modern fiction. 

We had marked several passages to be extracted, but the 
crowded state of our pages compels us to rest content with refer- 
ring to the work, as more than justifying all that we have said 
of its character. 

VIIL.— Military Memoirs of the Irish Nation; comprising the History of 
the Irish Brigade in the Service of France; with an Appendix of 
Oficial Papers relative to the Brigade, from the Archives of Paris. 
By the late Marruzw O’Connor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: 
1845. 

This long-expected and most interesting work will deserve a 
more detailed notice than we can at present bestow upon it. We 
hope to return to it in our next number. 


IX.—Rody the Rover; or the Ribbonman. By W. Carteton, Esq. 
(Duffy’s Library of Ireland.) Dublin: 1845. 


A THIRD work within little more than six months, and in many 
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respects more vigorous than either of its predecessors! Mr. Carle- 
ton has more than regained the energy and rapidity in writing by 
which he used to be distinguished, and he has done a great deal to 
atone for the offences against good feeling and goed taste into 
which he had suffered himself to be betrayed. 

The little story above-named, is intended as a warning to the 
humbler classes of readers in Ireland, for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended, against the fatal facility with which they were wont to 
allow themselves to be led into unlawful associations. It is a 
powerful picture of the fatal consequences of such a step; and 
though the character of the Rover is too revolting not to give a 
certain degree of improbability to the tale, yet there is so much 
truth in the details of the story, that it cannot fail to produce 
a powerful and lasting effect. 


X.—Anthologia Germanica: German Anthology: a Series of Trans- 
lations from the most Popular of the German Poets. By JamEs 
Crarence Maneay. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin: 1845. 


We are compelled to postpone till dur next publication a length- 
ened notice of these charming volumes, which we had prepared for 
the present number. Meanwhile we cordially recommend it to all 
lovers of German literature, and to every one who éan appreciate 
genuine poetry, no matter what may be its garb. 


XI.—Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family, &c. By 
Anprew ArcuiBaLD Patoy, Esq. Longmans: 1845. 


Tus is an agreeable work, the production of a gentleman of 
cheerful disposition, and light heart, who travels through a coun- 
try concerning which less is known to us, though in Europe, than 
we know of lands divided from us by the ocean. Servia is in 
an interesting position, just emerging, after a successful revolu- 
tion, from quasi-barbarism into civilization, a domestic govern- 
ment, and social improvements. The country seems, certainly, 
in reading Mr. Paton, delightful to travel in, the scenery rich, 
wooded, and varied, the roads sufficiently easy yet fresh to British 
feet, the inhabitants in that happy state which makes them hospi- 
table and kind to the stranger ; while there is just a dash of danger 
from roving Haiducks, sufficient to give a little colour of romance 
and enterprize to the first attempts at exploring. The impression 
left on the mind, after perusing this volume, is certainly favourable, 
both to the people of whom it treats, and to the author who 
describes them. 


XIL—1. The Phonotypic Journal. Vols. iv. v. Published by Isaac 


Pitman. 

2. The Alphabet of Nature. By Atexayner J. Ets, B. A. 
London: Bagster. 

3. A Manual of Phonography; or Writing by Sound. By Isaac 
Prrman. 7th Edition. 1845. 

4, A Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography. By A, J, Euus. 1845, 
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In addition to these works, we have many others on our table 
that relate to the same subject. Perhaps some readers may wish 
to know what the new art is to which they belong. Phonography, 
then, is the art of writing (as Phonotypy is of printing) words just 
as they sound. In English, every one knows, several vowels are 
pronounced in the same way, and one vowel is pronounced in 
various ways. Phonography would employ one sign for the same 
sound, whatever the letter by which it is commonly written; and 
would consequently employ different figures for one vowel, accord- 
ing as its sound changed, The same is to be said of consonants. 
Now this system must be considered in two forms: first, as appli- 
cable to stenography, or short-hand; and secondly, as extended to 
ordinary writing and printing. As to the first of these applica- 
tions, there can be no doubt that it is an excellent and valuable 
discovery, and deserves all encouragement. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to see it so widely adopted. But the idea of changing 
the entire orthography of the language, introducing a new alpha- 
bet, and making the whole of our mother-tongue new to the eye, we 
must consider impracticable and by no means desirable. We are not 
at all convinced that a philosopher could make, by dint of study, 
as good a language as many savage nations have formed by dint of 
chattering ; there is more philosophy in the grammar of some rude 
tribes, than in any theory of universal language. A language is 
gradually moulded and pulled and twisted into its actual form by a 
thousand of unseen, unheeded, undiscernable agencies working on it 
for centuries through different stages of culture ; and it is a type, 
and a living one, of the condition, moral and social, of the people 
that use it. It will and must be what use makes it. 


** Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.” 


There is no other tribunal to which it can or will submit. Now 
orthography is one of the outward phases of language, but is scarcely 
more irregular than grammar. If we must reduce our writing to strict 
rule, why not our verbs and substantives ? Why not say teached and 
oxes, as well as write Jurnul? If we are told, because taught and oxen 
are old forms, remnants of our primitive Saxon, and custom has 
familiarized the ear to their anomaly, we reply that Journal no less 
shows itself to belong to the French source of our commingled speech, 
and ought to be preserved as such, and that our eye and hand are 
quite used to read and write it without an effort. But, in truth, the 
history of the Spanish language will convince any one, that even 
where the orthography is more phonetic and regular than our own, 
the attempt of even Royal Academies will fail in removing anoma- 
lies or ambiguities of letters. We must own that we like a little 
picturesqueness about a language, and are not so far utilitarian 
that we would strike out every letter which has not a distinct 
sound, any more than we would cut down every shrub that does not 
bear fruit. Many a letter which has no vocal power, keeps its 
place by right of a sacred prescription, which may serve, if nothing 
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else, to identify our language with that of Chaucer, or trace back 
a word to an obsolete root: and these to us are uses. 

However, though we sincerely do not wish phonography or pho- 
notypy to prevail over the English of our fathers—nor do we fear 
it—the works before us contain much curious investigation respect- 
ing the irregularities of our sibilant mother-tongue, which will 
interest every scholar, and places many crabbed points of our 
alphabet in a new and useful light. 


XIII.—Diary in France ; mainly on topics concerning Education and 
the Church. By CuristopHeR Worpsworts, D.D. Rivingtons: 1845. 


Tus is an interesting little volume, because Dr. Wordsworth has 
devoted his time in Paris mainly to conversing with religious 
characters, and examining educational institutions. Under the 
guidance of the excellent and most obliging, as well as learned 
M. Bonnetty, he visited Jesuits, Benedictines, and seculars, and 
they have certainly no reason to complain of the manner in which 
Dr. W. requites their kind reception of him. When he gives us an 
account of controversial interviews, the advantage is, of course, 
make to appear on his own side; but more than once, we think, 
the position of an Anglican clergyman with a tottering church 
to support, looks anything but enviable beside the firm principle 
and clear objects of a Catholic. 

As at the present moment there seems to be an attempt making 
to establish Protestant Sisters of Charity in England, and as, by 
way of encouragement, a similar institution in Paris has been 
alluded to, we would recommend a perusal of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
visit to the “ Diaconesses des Eglises évangeliques de France,” or as 
they call themselves, the ‘ Sceurs de Charité protestantes.”” The two 
distinctive marks of these protestant sisters are, ‘ point de vocux,” 
and “ point de séclusion ;” no vows and no seclusion from the world. 
They are under two different ecclesiastical directions, Calvinist and 
Lutheran ; one of the sisters expounds Scripture to the others 
every evening; and the anniversary of their foundation was ob- 
served as follows: first, a prayer; secondly, a psalm; and then 
jive sermons consecutively by jive different pastors! There was no 
communion, as there is no altar—only a pulpit—in their chapel! 
(p. 172.) God deliver these well-meaning creatures from their 
delusion, and bring them where alone they can give efficacy to their 
good desires ! 


XIV.—lIllustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. 

Monteomery. Wiley and Putman. 1845. 

Tue title of this little book will at once speak its objects and its 
praise. It comes from America, where it has been much read and 
esteemed. At p. 24, will be found a beautiful account of the 
Sisters of Charity in Philadelphia during the cholera. 
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